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The  Correspondents  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Literari 
Miscellany  are  respectfully  requested  to  transmit  their  Coniinunications 


for  the  Editor  to  Archibald  Constable  &  Company 
Hurst,  Robinson,  &  Company,  London;  to  whom 
^Vo^k  should  be  addressed. 


Printed  by  J,  Huthicn  Son. 


1. 


Co  CorreoponUnUo. 


W'l’  have  rcecivod  a  kllcr  from  Mr  W.  M.  Bortliwick,  complaining  of  certain  al- 
li'ccd  inatcurncies  in  our  report  of  the  discussion  of  his  case  in  the  House  of  Coniinons 
in  Aucust  last,  and  containing  what  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  a  correct  statc- 
imnt  of  the  facts.  In  justice  to  Mr  Borthwick,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  publish  his 
ciimmunication,  suppressing  merely  a  few  unguardeil  or  intemjK'rate  expressions,  re¬ 
lative  to  individuals,  which  weaken  rather  than  strengthen  his  case,  which  neither 
jirudvnrc  nor  good  feeling  will  ]rermit  us  to  publish.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  de- 
jvirtnient  of  rarliauientary  Intelligence,  ^c.  is  not  under  the  direction  of  the  Editor, 
'lut  of  another  individual,  w  ho  alone  is  resjronsible  for  what  ap|)cars  in  that  jwrtion  of 
itu  Maparinc. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Mil, 

Iv  the  nuinlwr  of  your  Magazine  for  August  last,  there  appears,  under  the  head 
Parliamentary  Intelligence,”  (pttge  243,)  w  hat  jiurjiorts  to  lx;  a  re|X)rt  of  what  took 
jilaiv  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  my  case  was  there  brought  under  considcra- 
lioii  hy  the  Hon.  James  Abcrcromby,  hut  which  is  exceedingly  erroneous,  and  how  ever 
unintentional  on  your  part— as  I  believe  it  was — is  not  the  less  prejudicial  to  me.  As 
a  mailer  of  justice,  therefore,  I  trust  you  will  give  publicity  to  the  correctory  statement 
which  follows :  — 

1  did  not,  as  stated  in  the  Magazine  report,  “  abruptly  enter  the  ojjice  of  Ahamtdn^ 
I'uak  ojxn /lir  desk,  and  airry  of  ?t  Is  papers^  under  pretence  of  some  unliquidated 
ilvlit  said  to  lx*  due  by  Alexander.”  It  is,  no  doubt,  true,  that'  I  had  agreed  to  adis- 
soluti(*n  of  the  copartnership  betw  een  me  and  Alexander,  for  it  was  high  time  for 
me  to  do  so  ;  but  my  agreement  was  conditional :  and  as  Alexander  did  not  purify 
ihe  condition,  1,  without  taking  the  law  into  my  ow  n  hands,  commenced  legal  pro- 
ewdings  against  him  before  the  Magistrates  of  (llasgow*,  for  the  purpose  of  either 
fomjvlling  implement  of  the  conditions,  or  of  enabling  me  again  to  take  jiossession 
iny  property.  The  Magistrates  gave  Alexander  his  option,  and  allowed  him  ample 
iiinc  to  fulfil  the  pecuniary  stipulations  of  the  agreement ;  but  as  he  did  not  avail  him- 
“^Ifof  the  indulgence  thus  given  him,  though  the  lime  within  w  hich  he  ought  to  have 
done  so  was  long  past,  ihe  Magistrates  found  that  /  was  still  a  partner  ;  and  this 
JflMlMENT  WAS  ALLOW'ED  TO  BECOME  FINAL.  It  waS  pronOUtlCCd  Oil  f4th  Fcb- 
'uary,  and  I  did  not  resume  possession  under  it  until  the  1st  March.  Nor  was  that 
’aca,surt‘  taken  abruptly,  or  without  premonition  ;  for,  on  27th  February  Mr  Alex- 
■"'dtr  I  re,  iny  agent  and  procurator  before  the  Magistrates,  wrote  to  Alexanders 
in  these  terms  : — Sir, — Unless  the  settlement  is  effected,  Mr  Borthwick  must^ 
jorthu'ith  take  the  alternative  of  resuming  possession.'*^  Nothing  could  be 
'^ore  l^air,  or  more  attentive  even,  than  this  mode  of  proceeding.  And  when  I  did 
‘■'ttr  into  possession  on  1st  March,  that  step  was  taken,  not  clandestinely,  but  before 
"dnesses.  Alexander  made  no  ostensible  opixisition  to  this  resumption  ol  {xissession  ; 

the  contrary,  so  far  as  appearances  w’ent,  it  was  acquiesced  in  ;  but  to  get  rid  of  my 
[tcscncc  hy  indircet  mcans^  Alexander,  in  concert  with  a  James  Robertson,  Book- 
H-llcr,  Parliament  Square,  Fklinburgh,  got  from  Koberthon  a  caption,  on  a  debt  which 
'fl'  long  previously  been  paid  ;  and  using  that  caption  as  if  the  debt  had  still  been 
<*ue,  Alexander  threw  me  most  abruptly  and  oppressively  into  jail.  Ihis,  too,  was 
II  dt  a  time  when  I  w'as  prosecuting  Alexander  for  A*.  108  of  monies,  which,  as  my 
he  had  uplifted ybr  fwc,  but  applied  to  his  own  use  ;  and  for  that  sum  I 
'  jlaincd  decree  against  him.  By  Alexander  and  Rolicrtson’s  conduct,  grounds  were 
ed  for  an  action  of  Damages  to  a  very  great  amount,  and  an  action  was  raised, 
J  ihc  bankruptcy  of  both  these  individuals  prevents  me  from  obtaining  any  redress, 
bd  il  *^^8**”  "'y  liberty,  Mr  Henderson,  my  agent  at  Hamilton,  to  whom  1 
rj.  receipts  that  satisfied  him  that  nothing  of  the  debt  on  which  the  caption  was 
for  which  I  had  been  imprisoned,  w  as  due,  consigned  the  money  in  the 
^  ^  ^^0  Jailor,  after  1  had  suffered  an  illegal  and  oppresive  imprisonment  of  ten 

^  One  object  of  taking  this  prompt  method  of  purchasing  my  liberty,  at  the  ex- 
paying  a  debt  a  second  time,  was,  that  I  might  be  able  to  sec  my  friends  per- 


which  1  did  openly,  ana  otjorc  xrimcw*— i  was  ueierminea,  certainly,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  dangers  and  perils  w  ith  w  hich  I  was  surrounded,  and,  as  the  most  likely  means  of 
doing  so,  to  trace  them  to  their  source.  In  doing  this,  however,  I  broke  open  no  desk 
or  repositories.  It  will  be  recounted  that  I  had  been— on  1st  March— n  nhok  day  in 
possession,  under  the  alternative  judgement  of  a  Court  of  Law  ;  that  no  objection  had 
been  stated  to  that  resumption  of  ]X)Ssession  ;  and  that  nothing  •teas  done  to  effect  or 
alter  my  right,  during  the  ten  days  I  had  been  in  jail.  On  the  morning  of  the  11th 
March,  therefore,  I  did  nothing  more  than  I  had  done  on  the  1st  March,  without 
opposition.  1  entered  my  ow  n  premises  before  witnesses,  and  there  I  found  that  viy 
desk  and  safe  had  been  broken  upon.  At  this  time,  my  oten  desk  W'as  standing,  as  it 
had  been  forced  purposely  open,  with  the  lock  and  keeper  broken  to  pieces.  In  the 
other  compartment  of  the  desk,  which  was  also  open,  I  found  the  new  key  of  the  safe, 
and  lieing  satisfied,  from  what  I  saw'  had  'been  done  W'ith  my  own  desk,  that  the 
l^apers  of  the  concern  were  no  longer  safe,  1  took  possession  of  w  hat  I  deemed  mate- 
rial,  and  pvt  them  forthwith  into  the  custody  of  my  law  agent,  to  be  kept  by  him 
behoof  of  all  concerned,  Alexander  s  ow’n  brother  states,  in  the  precognition  printed 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  (page  73  of  Parliamentary  Papers,)  that  the  desk 
had  not  been  forced  open,  as  the  keeper  and  locks  were  both  entire.” 

This,  then,  is  the  head  and  front  of  my  offending ;  and  it  is  for  the  public  to  judge 
whether  the  only  acts,  in  relation  to  this  affair,  that  can  be  called  crimes,  were  not 
committed  by  another  individual,  and  those  for  whom  he  w’as  carrying  on  a  most  in. 
famous  trade,  at  my  risk  ;  and  whether  or  not  the  true  reason  for  the  oppressive 
charges  afterwards  made  against  me,  did  not  proceed  from  a  desire  to  prevent  dis. 
closures  which  deeply  affected  the  character  and  honour  of  others ;  and  to  divide  o» 
lessen  the  odium  of  disclosures  w  as  not  prevented. 

1  am. 


Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

W.  M.  Borthwice 


Edinburgh,  OctiJhcr  18?S. 
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QUIN*S  VISIT 

At  the  present  moment,  when  the 
cause  of  liberty  in  Spain  is,  we  fear, 
about  to  sliare  the  same  fate  as  in 
Naples  and  Piedmont,  and  when  the 
apathy  that  seems  to  prevail  among 
a  people  who  were  so  lately  describ¬ 
ed  as  aniniateil  with  all  the  patriotic 
enthusiasm  of  1807,  and  as  burning 
with  impatience  to  combat  the  inva¬ 
ders  of  their  country,  has  excited 
universal  astonishment,  the  present 
volume  will  be  read  with  peculiar 
interest.  The  information  which  it 
conveys,  regarding  the  tone  of  pub¬ 
lic  feeling  and  the  state  of  parties 
in  Spain,  is  indeed  singularly  dis¬ 
heartening  ;  and  as  the  author, 
though  a  man  of  intelligence  and 
observation ,  is,  from  principle,  un¬ 
friendly  to  the  Revolution,  his  views 
nught,  on  that  account,  be  received 
*^ith  considerable  allowances,  and 
even  some  degree  of  suspicion  ;  but, 
unhappily,  die  events  which  are 
daily  occurring  are  of  such  a  com- 
I’lexion  as,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
confirm  his  statements,  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  us  to  look  for  the  speedy  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  Constitutional  cause  in 
tne  Peninsula.  The  French  have 
ttherto  met  witli  no  resistance  in 
any  degree  creditable  to  the  patriotic 
J^ns,  while  their  operations  have 
cn  effectually  seconded  by  the  in- 
lucrence,  or  the  ill-disguised  par- 


TO  SPAIN 

tiality  of  the  people,  and  the  treach¬ 
ery  or  incapacity  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Generals.  Enthusiasm  there 
is  little  or  none,  except  among  a 
few  of  the  exaltados  of  either  party  ; 
the  general  wish  of  the  people  is  for 
peace,  at  any  sacrifice. 

Nor  is  this  state  of  things  much 
to  be  wondered  at.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  the 
Constitution  must  appear  to  have 
been  productive  of  nothing  but  mis¬ 
chief.  It  has  promulgated  doctrines 
on  the  subject  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  which  the  public  mind  was 
not  enlightened  enough  to  entertain  ; 
it  has  split  the  country  into  two  ad¬ 
verse  factions,  and  sown  the  seeds  of 
intestine. discord,  and  of  civil  war  ; 
and  it  has  entailed  uiion  it  the  horrors 
of  &  fresh  war,  before  it  had  time  to 
recover  from  the  losses  and  disasters 
of  the  preceding  one.  Moreover,  a 
great  number  of  influential  persons 
believe  that,  bv  prudence  and  wisdom 
on  the  part  of  their  rulers,  the  war 
might  have  been  avoided ;  and  they 
do  not  seem  to  consider  that  they 
would  be  any  great  gainers,  were 
their  arms  ultimately  to  prove  victo¬ 
rious.  The  rash  and  premature  an- 
propriation  of  church  property  to  the 
service  of  the  state  has  also  deeply 
disgusted  a  people  remarkable  for  their 
atuchment  to  their  religion  and  its 


in  ’  detailing  the  transactions  which  occurred  during  a  residence 

country,  in  the  latter  part  of  1822  and  the  first  four  months  of  1823.  With  an 
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ministers — things  which,  in  popular 
estimation,  are  very  apt  to  he  con¬ 
founded  ;  while  the  friends  of  a  li¬ 
mited  monarchy  are  indignant  at 
beholding  the  royal  authority  so 
much  retluced,  the  King  in  the  hands 
of  a  junta  of  Communeros,  and  the 
sovereign  jx)wer  transferred  to  mere 
adventurers,  who,  withoutany  weight 
or  authority  in  the  state,  have  b^n 
promoted  to  the  highest  offices  in  the 
Government,  by  the  agency  and  in¬ 
trigues  of  secret  societies.  By  the 
(Constitution,  moreover,  property  has, 
to  a  certain  extent,  been  deprived  of 
its  legitimate  influence  in  the  Go¬ 
vernment.  It  has,  indeed,  been  laid 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  the  sove¬ 
reignty  resides  essentially  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  which,  as  a  general  principle, 
is  unquestionably  true;  but  then  the 
aristocracy  are  without  any  distinct 
representation,  and  arc,  in  fact,  vir¬ 
tually  excluded  from  all  participation 
in  the  Government.  The  nobility 
and  the  great  landed  proprietors,  as 
well  as  the  clergy,  are,  therefore,  the 
natural  enemies  of  the  j)resent  order 
of  things,  and  can  reckon,  on  their 
side,  a  consdderable  majority  of  the 
people,  w’ho  are  seldom  enthusiasts 
in  favour  of  that  which,  while  it  is 
opposed  to  ancient  and  inveterate  pre¬ 
judices,  calls  upon  them  to  make  sa¬ 
crifices  in  its  support.  History  has 
shown  that  no  form  of  Government 
can  long  make  head  against  such  op¬ 
position,  and  that  premature  attempts 
to  reform  long-established  abuses,  by 
out-running  the  feelings  and  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  public  mind,  have  proved 
more  fatal  to  the  cause  of  national 
liberty,  than  all  the  plots  and  ma¬ 
chinations  of  confederated  despots. 
In  the  existing  state  of  matters,  there¬ 
fore,  even  neutrality  is  hostility ;  for 
it  never  was  more  true  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Constitutional  party  at 
the  present  moment,  that  he  that  is 
not  for  them  is  against  thy?m,  and 
that  evei7  man  who  refuses  to  lend 
his  arm  in  their  defence  diminishes 
by  so  much  their  chances  of  ultimate 
success. 

It  is,  indeed,  agreed  on  all  hands, 
even  by  the  more  moderate  and  rea¬ 
sonable  of  the  popular  party,  that 
some  modification  is  indispensably 
necessary  in  the  Constitution  of 
181^  ;  but  it  is  allegwl,  that  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  any  such  alteration  at  the 


suggestion  of  a  foreign  ix)wcr,  which 
backs  its  recommendation  by  a  hun- 
dretl  thousand  bayonets,  would  be 
sanctioning  a  principle  of  the  roost 
pernicious  and  arbitrary  characur, 
as  well  as  derogatory  to  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  an  independent  na¬ 
tion.  This  is  certainly  an  unan¬ 
swerable  argument.  There  is  no 
principle  of  natural  justice,  or  inter¬ 
national  law,  which  can  justify  one 
state  in  intermeddling  with  the  in¬ 
ternal  concerns  of  another,  or  in  coni- 
I>clling  it,  by  force  of  arms,  to  al¬ 
ter  its  institutions,  and  acknowledge 
a  doctrine  incompatible  with  every 
notion  of  public  liberty.  Kverv 
country  has  an  inherent  right  to 
alter  or  modify  its  Government  at 
its  pleasure,  so  long  as  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  well-being  or 
tranquillity  of  its  neighbours,  or  it 
is  no  longer  independent.  For,  were 
the  contrary  principle  to  be  admit¬ 
ted,  any  state  would  be  justified  in 
demanding  of  all  otliers,  that  they 
should  assimilate  their  Government 
and  institutions  to  its  own.  We  do 
not  believe,  that,  with  the  excej»- 
tion  of  the  French  Ultras,  there  is  a 
man  in  existence  who  does  not  coiKsi- 
der  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  France 
as  one  of  the  most  unjustifiable  ami 
profligate  acts  which  have  ever  dis¬ 
graced  even  the  Bourbon  dynasty. 
If  the  principle  is  to  be  admitted, 
that  the  people  can  enjoy  no  politi¬ 
cal  rights  and  privileges,  except 
such  are  conceded  by,  and  emanate 
from  the  Sovereign,,  then  the  Ihi- 
tish  Constitution  itself  will  fall  to 
be  proscribed,  as  well  as  that  ol 
Spain  ;  and  that  redoubtable  warrior, 
the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  may  be  seiit, 
with  his  reforming  bayonets,  to  ad¬ 
just  matters  in  this  country,  to  the 
taste  of  King  Louis  and  the 
Ultras.  We  should,  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity,  give  him  a  wanner  reception 
than  he  has  met  with  in  Spain,  am » 
perhaps,  render  his  work  not  altog^ 
ther  a  pleasant  one,  either  for  nim- 
sehf  or  his  brother  heroes; 
far  as  the  principle  is  concerned, 
supposed  case  of  Britain, 
actual  one  of  Spain,  are  ^ 

identical.  Nay,  after  they 
restored  to  Spain  the  unapeaK 
blessings  of  Ferdinand  and  the  m 
quisition,  they  may  next  i. 

Greece,  to  teach  tnat  brave  ' 
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through  the  medium  of  those  acute 
jirtveptors  the  bayonets,^  the  new 
doctrine  promulgated  in  France  and 
Spain,— that  tliey  can  exercise  no  po¬ 
litical  rights,  and  hold  no  immuni¬ 
ties,  except  such  as  their  legitimate 
Sovereign,  the  Ottoman  Porte,  shall, 
in  its  sublime  wisdom,  concede  to 
them ;  and,  lastly,  with  a  little  more 
show  of  reason,  they  may  set  out  to 
the  New  World,  to  inculcate  upon 
tlie  free  states,  which  are  spring¬ 
ing  up  on  either  side  of  the  Andes, 
a  little  more  deference  to  that  in¬ 
comprehensible  fountain  of  legiti¬ 
mate  Charters  and  Constitutions, 
the  pe  tticoat-embroiderer  Ferdinand ; 
a  doctrine,  by  the  way,  in  W'hich 
the  Ihincc  of  the  Peace,  were  he  a- 
livc,  could  hardly  fail  to  take  a  ;/«- 
fiT/ia/  interest.  In  a  word,  the  right 
assumed  by  the  French  Government, 
as  the  colour  of  its  iniquitous  pro- 
avdings,  is  as  illimitable  as  it  is 
monstrous ;  and  nothing  but  the 
countenance  it  has  received  from  a 
itang  of  crowned  conspirators  against 
the  liberties  of  mankind,  could  have 
so  far  blinded  the  rulers  of  any  coun¬ 
try  to  the  plainest  principles  of  na¬ 
tural  justice,  and  to  the  dictates  of 
sound  wisdom,  as  to  make  them  be¬ 
lieve,  that,  in  the  present  enlightened 
of  the  world,  mankind  would 
submit  to  be  told  that  Nature  has 
given  them  no  rights,  and  that'  their 
lives,  liberties,  and  properties,  must 
depend  on  the  nod  of  a  crazy  and 
^pricious  idiot,  whom  chance  or 
fortune  had  invested  with  the  sove¬ 
reign  power. 

hut  in  the  present  attack  upon 
•^pam  there  is  worse  than  injustice, 
mere  IS  ingratitude.  It  will  not  be 
»  ^lat  the  resistance  of  the 
j  Rnish  nation  to  the  usurpation  of 
uouaparte  was  the  prime  cause  of 
r  which  ultimately  led 

®  IS  fall,  apd  to  the  re-establishment 
ine  ancient  dynasty.  And  in  return 
or  tliat  noble  perseverance  and  heroic 
•  cvotion,  which  ultimately  roused  all 
mropc  to  pull  down  a  military  so- 
ereigu  who  aimed  at  universal  do- 
they  are  now  to  be  sub- 
to  the  iron  yoke  of  despotism 
J  tne  very  (vovemment  whicn  they 
^o*^tributed  to  restore ; 
1  ^  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
internal  disorders  with 
w  Spain  is  afflicted,  and  which 


were  made  one  of  the  pretexts  for  the 
invasion  of  that  country,  were  not 
only  openly  fomented  and  eucouragcil 
by  France,  but  arms  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  robbers,  outlaws,  and 
smugglers,  who,  by  the  certainty  of 
aid  and  j)rotection,  were  encouraged 
to  raise  the  standard  of  insurrection, 
and  who  are  now  associated  with 
their  patrons  and  allies,  in  the  lau¬ 
dable  work  of  degrading  and  ensla¬ 
ving  their  country.  Such  conduct 
will  not  fail  to  make  its  due  impres¬ 
sion  upon  the  public  mind  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  we  trust  the  day  is  not 
very  distant  when  the  legitimates 
may,  like  their  predecessor  Napoleon, 
have  reason  to  repent  bitterly  their 
interference  with  Spain. 

In  point  of  impudence,  ingratitude, 
and  wickedness,  the  conduct  of  Rus¬ 
sia  is  nearly  upon  a  level  with  that 
of  France.  The  astonishing  efforts 
made  by  Buonaparte  to  retrieve  the 
frightful  disasters  of  tlie  Russian 
campaign  are  now  matter  of  history, 
and  it  is  known  how  nearly  he  had 
succeeded.  The  battles  of  Bautzen, 
Lutzen,  and  Dresden,  had  turned 
the  tide  of  success  once  more  in  his 
favour,  and  re-established  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  French  arms.  W’ho 
can  doubt,  if,  at  that  moment,  the 
300,000  men  who  were  neutralised, 
and,  as  it  were,  land-locked  in  the 
Peninsula,  had  been  disengaged  and 
disposable,  that  the  star  of  Najioleon 
would  have  once  more  risen  in  its 
former  glory,  and  the  powers  of  the 
continent  been  again  prostrate  at  his 
feet  ?  Nay,  even  after  Leipsic  had 
been  lost,  by  an  unheard-of  combina¬ 
tion  of  treachery  and  fatality, — af¬ 
ter  Macdonald  had  allowed  nimself 
to  be  cut  off  from  his  line  of  commu¬ 
nications,  and  beaten, — after  Van- 
daniine's  corps  had  been  surrounded 
and  force<l  to  lay  down  its  arms,— af¬ 
ter  the  wrecks  of  the  French  array 
had  been  compelled  to  retire  within 
their  own  frontier,  followed  by  near¬ 
ly  half  a  million  of  men  in  arms, 
Montmirail  and  Brienne  had  nearly 
snatched  from  the  Allies  all  the  fruiU 
of  their  success,  and  forced  them 
to  abandon  the  French  territory  as 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  done  be¬ 
fore  them  in  the  year  1792.  Now, 
had  Buonaparte,  instead  of  300,000 
men,  been  reinforced  by  only  ono- 
sixth  of  that  number,  or  50,000,  no 
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military  man  will  prctcMul  to  say  that 
the  Allies  would  ever  have  been  able 
to  enter  Paris,  except  as  prisoners ; 
and  had  they  been  compelled  to  re-, 
treat,  the  consequences  are  as  obvious 
as  they  would  have  been  fatal.  The 
('onfederation  of  the  Rhine,  which 
abandonetl  the  Emperor  only  by  com¬ 
pulsion,  would  have  once  more  declar¬ 
ed  in  his  favours ;  Austria,  connected 
by  so  powerful  tics  with  the  impe¬ 
rial  dynasty,  and  invariably  actuated 
by  a  timid  and  time-serving  policy, 
w’ould  probably  have  retired  from 
the  alliance ;  Prussia  was  exhaust¬ 
ed,  and  could  not  have  continued 
the  war;  the  Russians  were  fifteen 
hundred  miles  from  their  own  coun¬ 
try  and  their  resources ;  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  French  nation 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  been 
revived.  It  is,  therefore,  manifest, 
that  the  Allied  Powers,  and  pre¬ 
eminently  Russia,  owed  their  salva¬ 
tion  to  the  Spaniards.  Let  us  now  ob¬ 
serve  the  conduct  of  the  latter  power. 

In  the  beginning  of  1815^  the  Spa¬ 
niards  proclaimed  the  Constitution, 
which  w  as  solemnly  recognised  by  the 
Em j)eror  Alexander  in  the  same  year, 
and  which  was  abolished  solely  by 
violence  in  1814.  It  is  wdl  known 
that  the  revolution  of  March  1820 
only  restored  that  which  Ferdinand 
had  sworn  to  maintain,  and  had  de- 
stroyetl,  and  which  Russia  had  deli¬ 
berately  and  publicly  acknowledged 
in  the  face  of  all  Europe.  Yet,  in 
the  note  of  Count  Nesselrode  to  the 
Charge  d*  Affaires  of  Russia  at  Ma¬ 
drid,  dated  Verona,  the  2()th  Nov. 
1822,  it  is  stated,  that  “  when,  in  the 
nionUi  of  March  1820,  some  per- 
JUHED  'SOLDIERS  tumed  their  arms 
against  their  Sovereign  and  their 
country,  to  impose  vpon  Spain  laws 
which  THE  PUBLIC  REASON  OF  EU¬ 
ROPE,  enlightened  hy  the  experience 
*]f  Oges,  STAMPED  WITH  ITS  HIGH¬ 
EST  DISAPPROBATION,  the  Allied 
Cabinets,  and  particularly  that  of  St. 
7  hastened  topointout  the 

calamities  that  would  follow  in  the 
train  of  institutions  w^ch  consecrated 
military  revolt,  by  the  very  mode  of 
their  establishment.**  Now,  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  truth  of  the  charge  that 
^ego  and  his  associates  were  “  per- 
jured  soldiers,**  it  is  only  tiecessary 
to  mention  a  fact  which  is  known  to 
every  soldier  of  the  British  Army 


who  fought  in  the  Peninsula;  uaim, 
ly,  that  the  Constitution  was  publicly 
read,  and  solemnly  sworn  to  by  evtrv 
Spanish  brigade  under  arms,  ih’e 
British  troops  attending  upon  the  oc¬ 
casion,  and  Lord  Wellington  with 
his  staff*  assisting  in  the  ceremony, 
to  which  every  jiossible  degree  of 
military  eclat  was  given.  Now,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  this  (’onsti- 
tution,  to  which  the  Spanish  forces 
thus  oi>enly  and  publicly,  with  the 
countenance  and  approval  of  the 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of 
Britain,  took  an  oath  of  allegiance, 
was  recognised,  in  the  same  year,  by 
the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  anil 
two  years  thereafter  abolished  by  vio¬ 
lence  !  Did  this  abolition,  we  would 
ask,  free  the  Spanish  troops  from  the 
obligation  of  the  oath  they  had  so¬ 
lemnly  sw'orn,  or  can  tyrannical  vio¬ 
lence  "destroy  the  highest  and  most 
sacred  of  moral  sanctions  ?  Such  a 
doctrine  will  not  surely  be  maintain¬ 
ed  any  where  but  in  Muscovy.  So 
much;  then,  for  the  **  perjured  sol¬ 
diers.**  It  follows,  likewise,  that 
these  “  perjured  soldiers”  imjmeJ 
no  laws  upon  Spain,  except  such  as 
the  Emperor  Alexander  himself  hail 
“  stamped  with  his  highest  apftrolM- 
iion  ;’*  or,  in  other  words,  they  reviv¬ 
ed  that  Constitution  which,  whaher 


good  or  bad,  they  had  sworn  to 
maintain  and  defend,  and  which  bad 
been  put  down  solely  by  force,  and  a 
despotism — wdiich  endurctl  six  years, 
and  consigned  to  the  dungeon,  to  the 
scaflTold,  or  to  exile,  the  men  who 
had  delivered  their  country,  and  re¬ 
placed  Ferdinand  on  the  throne  o 
nis  ancestors — erected  in  ite  stead. 
Taking  these  circumstances 
sideration  then,  it  is  not  much  to 
wondered  at  that  the  Spanish  iiii^ 
ter,  San  ^iiguel,  should  have  decUr- 
ed  this  note  “  a  tissue  of 
calumnies,**  and  totally  unworthy  o 
an  answer.  As  to  the  “ 
ties**  which  the  cabinet  of  St. 
tersburgh  so  generously  **  ^ 
to  point  out  likely,  to 

in  the  train  of  institutions, 
are  falsely  described  m 
ting  military  revolt,*'  it  “ 
to  the  whole  world,  that  thew 
lamities**  (or,  in  other  words, 
civil  war,  which  has  ^ 

eff'orts  of  Spain)  arc  ,  -j 

the  French  Government, 
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Attiil  by  a  conclave  of  sovereigns, 
wlio  have  conspired  to  put  down  li- 
Kriv,  and  whose  obvious  wish  it  is 
tlut  there  should  not  be  a  single 
irei’inaii  found  from  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  to  (’ape  Finisterre. 

Now,  u|>on  the  evidence  of  these 
facts,  we  do  say,  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Allied  Sovereigns  in  regard  to 
t?})ain,  particularly  those  of  Russia 
and  France,  has  been  characterized 
by  a  degree  of  baseness,  hyiiocrisv, 
jkrfidy,  and  ingratitude,  almost  with¬ 
out  parallel,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
jwrtition  of  Poland,  or  in  the  more 
recent  one  of  the  crusades  against 
Naples  and  Piedmont ;  and  that 
whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  the 
Spanish  Constitution,  and  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  majority  of  the  people  in 
regard  to  it,  the  matter  concerns  the 
Spaniards  alone ;  and,  as  an  inde- 
})endent  nation,  they  have  every  pos¬ 
sible  right  to  maintain,  or  to  alter 
aud  modify  that  Constitution  at  their 
jileasure ;  while  the  attempt  to  com¬ 
pel  them,  by  force  of  arms,  to  change 
their  institutions,  and  to  admit  a 
doctrine  “which  the  public  rea¬ 
son  ofEuroi’e  has  stamped  with 
ITS  highest  disapprobation,”  is 
an  act  of  the  most  monstrous  injustice 
which  one  nation  can  inflict  upon 
another,  and,  in  the  existing  state 
of  men  s  minds  on  the  subject  of  po¬ 
litical  rights,  cannot  long  pass  with 
impunity.  But  we  must  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  our  author. 

Mr  Quin’s  account  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  present  Spanish  ministry 
will  be  read  with  much  interest.  The 
portraits  he  has  given  are  certainly, 
uiK)n  the  whole,  unfavourable,  and 
may  have  received  a  little  dark  co- 
ouring  from  his  own  bias  against 
the  system  of  which  they  are  the  or¬ 
gans;  but  they  have,  nevertheless, 
an  air  of  impartiality  which  looks 
truth.  It  seems  the  finance 
minister,  Egea,  “  considers  the  ino- 
CTH  science  of  political  economy  as 
a  mere  farce,”  upon  the  same  ground, 
e  presume,  that  Dr  Johnson  un- 
‘ '^Tval^  the  mathematics,  of  which 
*  had  never  been  able  to  master 
the  elements.  We  do  not  call 
question  his  contempt  for  the 
enw,  any  more  than  we  do  his 
ji^ignorance  of  its  first  principles, 
ihft  f  country  is  now  reaping 

*^its ;  but  we  were  a  coed  deal 
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amused  to  find  him  complimented  on 
this  score,  by  a  writer  of  the  country 
w'liich  has  produced  such  men  as 
David  Hume  and  Adam  Smith. 

The  ministry  of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa 
having  lost  its  moral  iniluence  in  the 
country,  in  consequence  of  a  general, 
though,  i)erha|is,  an  unjust  suspicion, 
that  they  favoured  the  mutiny  of  the 
royal  guards  on  the  7lh  of  July  182S, 
a  new  ministry  was  formed,  coin|X)scd 
of  men  who  were  marked  out  for  their 
determined  zeal  in  support  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  At  the  head  of  the  new  mi¬ 
nistry  is  Evuristo  San  Miguel.  He  was 
chief  of  the  staff  in  the  army  of  the  Isla, 
and  performed  his  duties  in  a  blameless 
manner.  After  this  he  became  one  of 
the  principal  members  of  the  party  of 
Freemasons,  to  which  he  owes  his  ele¬ 
vation.  It  may  be  here  observed,  that 
this  party  w'as  originally  formed  in  Cadiz 
in  the  year  1813,  and  in  the  beginning 
they  adopted  the  same  system  of  tolera¬ 
tion  and  philanthropy  which  is  held  by 
all  the  Freemasons  of  Eurojx?.  In  1814, 
upon  the  return  of  Ferdinand,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  the  monstrous  tri¬ 
bunal  of  the  Inquisition,  they  were  jxir- 
secuted  wnth  jHJCuliar  malignity.  But 
their  internal  organization  serving  them 
with  the  means  of  active  secret  commu¬ 
nication,  they  formed  the  design  of  re¬ 
storing  liberty,  and  they  exerted  them¬ 
selves  strenuously  to  accomplish  that  ob¬ 
ject.  The  unsuccessful  conspiracies  of 
Lacy  and  of  Forlier  were  j)lannctl  and 
supported  by  this  association.  At  last 
they  were  fortunate  in  the  famous  revo¬ 
lution  of  the  Isla.  All  the  o()cration8  of 
the  Army  which  proclaimed  the  (’onsti- 
tution  were  arranged  in  the  Lodges,  and 
every  thing  done  through  the  medium  of 
freemasonry. 

San  Miguel  is  a  young  man  who  has 
acquired  scarcely  any  political  knowledge, 
and  has  not  the  slightest  tact  for  diplo¬ 
macy,  extremely  irritable,  and  impatient 
of  censure,  however  gentle  the  form  in 
which  it  may  be  conveyed.  In  distri¬ 
buting  the  various  offices  atUiched  to  his 
deiKirtment,  he  has  been  charged  with 
great  partiality — a  charge,  indeed,  to 
which  every  minister  is  liable,  because 
he  very  naturally  has  the  greatest  confi¬ 
dence  in  those  private  friend  with  whose 
characters  and  abilities  he  is  best  ac¬ 
quainted.  It  is  further  charged  against 
him,  that  he  has  not  originated  one  single 
measure  which  indicates  a  profound  and 
happy  genius,  since  he  has  been  invested 
with  office.  He  geU  through  the  routine 
business  with  sufficient  industry,  but 
there  is  about  him  no  attribute  of  a 
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statesman.  He  was  mic  of  the  editors 
of  the  journal  called  the  Espectador^  im¬ 
mediately  before  his  elevation  to  office; 
and  it  is  understood  that  he  continues  to 
supi^ort,  as  w  ell  as  to  control,  that  paj^er 
by  his  WTJtings. 

Lopez  Banos,  the  Minister  of  War, 
w'as  one  of  the  Generals  w  ho  command¬ 
ed  in  the  Army  of  the  Isla.  He  evinced, 
however,  some  delay  in  joining  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  party.  He  is  considered  a 
good  soldier,  but  not  skilled  in  what  may 

called  the  scientific  division  of  his  de¬ 
partment. 

Gasco,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  is 
considered  to  be  a  man  of  a  firm  and 
decided  character.  He  is  of  active  ha¬ 
bits,  and  attached  to  liberty.  He  w'as 
an  advocate,  a  profession  comparatively 
obscure  in  Spain,  because  the  Cortes  are 
not  founded  on  a  public  basis ;  besides, 
Gasco  never  acquit^  any  eminence  as  a 
lawyer.  It  is  believed  that  he  has  a 
sincere  love  for  his  country.  He  listens 
writh  affability  to  the  advices  w’hich  are 
i>ccasionally  given  to  him,  but  his  great 
defect  is,  that  he  is  not  “•  up  to  the  age.” 

The  Minister  of  Grace  and  Justice, 
Navarro,  is  the  declared  enemy  of  all  the 
usurpations  and  abuses  of  the  Court  of 
Rome.  He  is  well  versed  in  the  canon 
law’s,  of  an  intelligent  mind,  but  rather 
Iwckw’ard  in  that  general  reading  which 
is  necessaiy’  to  a  man  w’ho  w’ould  express 
himself  in  Cortes  in  a  lucid  and  impres¬ 
sive  manner.  He  is  of  an  austere,  un- 
amiable  character,  and  rather  a  logician 
than  a  statesman. 

Probity  is  a  rare  quality  in  the  Spa¬ 
nish  cabinet.  It  is  affirmed,  however, 
that  the  finance  minister,  Egea,  is  scru- 
{lulously  honest  He  works  hard,  is 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  routine 
of  his  office,  has  good  intentions,  but 
little  resolution.  He  considers  the  mo¬ 
dem  science  of  political  economy  as  a 
mere  farce. 

Not  so  the  ultra-marine  minister,  Va- 
dillo,who  is  well  grounded  in  political  eco¬ 
nomy,  and  a  man  of  literature  and  know¬ 
ledge.  He  was  an  advocate  at  Cadiz. 
He  is  blamed  as  too  docile,  and  incapable 
of  firm  resolution.  He  has  wTitten  some 
excellent  works  on  the  necessity  of  a  free 
trade,  for  w’hich  he  is  a  zealous  partisan. 
He  is  considered  a  man  of  mc^eration 
and  virtue. 

The  man  who  has  perhaps  acquired 
most  weight  in  the  ministry,  after  San 
Miguel,  is  Capaz,  the  minister  of  marine. 
When  he  w’as  in  Peru,  he  surrendered 
to  l..ord  Cochrane  the  fine  frigate  of  war 
the  Maria  Isalv.'h  in  a  manner  far  from 
being  hoivniraMc  to  his  cfjuragf’.  It 
must,  howc^•e^,  be  obwcrNcd,  that  most 


of  the  operations  of  this  mini.ster  have 
been  commented  ujxin  in  violent,  which 
is  not  always  just,  language.  He  is  » 
decided  enemy  to  South  American  inde. 
pendence,  and  to  his  representations  U  \ 
chiefly  to  be  imputed  the  unfortunate 
policy  w'hich  infects  this,  as  w  ell  as  the 
former  governments,  of  sending  out  ex. 
peditions  to  the  American  continent. 
Report,  perhaps  calumny,  says,  that  these 
expeditions  arc  not  unproductive  of  gain  i 
to  himself  and  his  friends.  Such  is  the  I 
preponderance  which  he  has  acquired  in 
the  state,  that  there  are  not  a  few-  of  hh 
party  who  desire  his  fall,  that  they  may 
have  at  least  a  chance  of  succeeding  him.  ! 

The  treasurer-general,  Yandiola,  has  | 
no  seat  in  the  cabinet,  but  he  is  inti, 
mately  connected  with  the  present  mi. 
nisters,  and  generally  consulted  by  them 
on  all  financial  questions.  He  is  rather 
a  young  man,  forward,  well  educated ; 
but  though  his  manners  are  elegant  and 
engaging,  he  has  not  been  able  to  con. 
ciliate  public  opinion,  which,  from  the 
beginning,  has  been  adverse  to  him. 

Besides  the  ministers,  the  leading  men 
of  Cortes,  Augustin  and  Canga  Arguelles,  = 
Galiano,  Isturitz,  and  a  great  mtjority  of  ^ 
that  body,  are  of  the  party  called  Free-  i 

masons.  It  must  be  understood  that  in  ^ 

Spain  the  Society  of  Freemasons  ii  chiefly  i 
of  a  political  character.  The  members  j 
composing  it  are  persons  who  co-opera, 
ted  for  the  restoration  of  the  constitution 
in  1820 ;  hence  they  were  so  closely  con¬ 
nected  writh  the  troops,  who  assisted 
them  with  such  eflTect  on  that  occasion,  j 
that  thsy  naturally  adopted  principles 
W'hich  every  day  tended  more  and  more  j 
to  subject  the  country  to  the  rule  of  a 
stratocrasy.  j 


One  of  the  principal  causes,  no 
oubt,  which  have  paralyzed  the  ex- 
rtions  of  the  Gk)vernment,  and  con- 
ributed  to  the  success  ot  the  invi- 
ers,  is  the  deplorable  condition  o 
le  Spanish  finances.  From  the 
ort  laid  before  the  Cortes,  on  toe 
th  of  March  1822,  it  appears  lh*t 
iie  deficiency  of  the  general  revenue, 
>r  the  two  previous  financial  years, 
mounted  to  reals  ?  » 

1  the  report  laid  before  the  Cortw 

I  the  November  of  the  same  yev, 
he  estimate*!  deficit,  for  the  p 
ent  financial  year,  was  aU 

66,000,000  reals,— the 

cipts  being  550,000,000  *’®*^*>*”  ^ 
stimated  ex|x?nditure  ®***\^*^ 
hit,  in  aiUUtion  to  ihofe,  ^ 
third  deficit,  more  alarming 

II  the  rest,  a*  it  affected  thc<W 


iko:;.] 

rent  means  of  the  year  ;  for  the  ac 
tual  fell  helow  the  estimated  re¬ 
ceipts  by  no  less  than  161,000,000 
reals;  thus  making  a  total  defi¬ 
cit  of  618,255,313  reals,  or  about 
£.6,182,553.  Mr  Quin  was  present  at 
the  discussion  of  the  report,  and  pro- 
fi-sses  his  astonishment,  as  he  well 
might,  at  the  manner  in  which  the  evil 
was  attempted  to  be  glossed  over.  1 1 
was  contended,  that  the  deficit  of 
161,000,000  reals  for  the  current 
year  had  been  calculated  upon  data 
taken  from  the  months  of  June, 
.July,  and  August,  when  the  country 
was  kept  in  a  state  of  alarm  by  the 
cTcnts  in  the  capital,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  “  factious  that 
though  a  delay  might  have  taken 
place  in  the  payment  of  the  taxes, 
it  did  not  follow  that  they  would 
never  be  paid  ;  and  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  it  in  their  power  to  render 
effective  the  means  granted  to  them. 
Such  were  the  arguments  urged  by 
Egea,  who  “  considers  the  modern 
science  of  political  economy  as  a  mere 
farce,"  and  sanctioned  by  the  whole 
C  ortes :  yet,  in  Navarre,  Calatayud, 
licrida,  and  Gerona,  the  people  had 
actually  resisted  the  demands  of  the 
collectors ;  and  when  the  command¬ 
ing  officers  in  the  provinces  were 
called  upon  for  military  assistance  to 
enforce  payment  of  the  imposts,  they 
answered,  that  they  had  no  troops  to 
spare,  because,  in  fact,  there  was  not 
money  to  pay  them.  Money  consti¬ 
tutes  the  sinews  of  war ;  and  from 
the  above  statement,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Government,  at  the  period  of  its 
grea^t  need,  when  retrencliment 
was  impossible,  and  when  the  coun- 
tty  was  threatened  with  invasion  by 
a  foreign  power,  and  required  extra¬ 
ordinary  means  to  meet  the  exigency, 
tt»d  to  struggle  with  a  great  deficien¬ 
cy  m  the  ordinary  revenue.  Nor  do 
they  seem  to  have  displayed  any 
energy,  or  any  resources  of  political 
knowledge  and  wisdom  in  this  trying 
J'uergency,  On  the  contrary,  either 
rom  Ignorance,  or  from  a  vain  and 
unless  desire  to  induce  foreign  coun- 
nes  to  think  that  the  finances  of 
materially  affect- 
intestine  divisions,  they 
fruited  in  reasoning  in  a  circle,  and 
.  sophisms  so  clumsy 

L,»  that  the  most  shal- 

isciple  of  the  **  modem  science*’ 
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could  not  fail  to  see  through  them. 
So  true  is  the  remark  of  the  gallant 
and  unfortunate  Moore,  that  “  the 
wisdom  of  the  Spaniards  is  not  (al¬ 
ways)  a  wisdom  of  action  !’* 

Mr  Quin  was  present  when  the 
Notes  of  the  Allied  Powers  were  read 
to  the  Cortes  by  M.  San  Miguel, 
and  has  described  the  effect  they  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  very  striking  and  gra¬ 
phical  manner. 

It  was  not  generally  known  that  the.se 
important  documents  would  l)e  read  to 
the  Cortes ;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
public  galleries  w  ere  not  crow  ded,  though 
rather  w’cll  attended.  Sir  William  A'Court 
w  as  in  the  ambassador's  tribune,  to  which 
also  several  English  gentlemen  W'ere  by 
his  politeness  admitted.  The  attendance 
of  the  deputies  w'as  full. 

The  Cortes  had  been  previously  enga¬ 
ged  upon  a  question  relating  to  ecclesias¬ 
tical  property  ;  but  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  treated,  it  was  easy  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  minds  of  the  deputies  were 
full  of  anxiety  and  fervour  upon  another 
subject.  Now  and  then  this  sentiment 
broke  out,  and  there  w  as  a  partial  cheer, 
when  Senor  Velasco,  a  clergy’man,  said, 
“  1  have  learned  to  suffer  privations,  hut 
there  is  no  sacrifice  which  I  can  deem  too 
great  for  the  benefit  of  Spain  ;  and  even 
though  I  w’ere  about  to  become  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  indigence,  still  my  last  resources 
should  be  exhausted  for  the  Constitution 
and  the  liberty  of  the  nation.”  This  dis¬ 
cussion  w’as  suspended  when  the  secre¬ 
taries  of  state  entered  the  hall  of  the 
Cortes,  about  tw'o  o'clock  in  the  after, 
noon,  and  M.  San  Miguel  appeared  in 
the  rostrum.  Upon  the  instant  every 
person  present  was  breathless  with  at¬ 
tention,  and  the  silence  that  pervaded 
the  hall,  the  tribunes,  and  galleries,  w  as 
as  profound  as  if  it  were  a  desert. 

After  a  short  preface,  he  proceeded  to 
read  the  note  transmitted  by  the  French 
government  to  Count  La  Garde,  w  hich, 
having  been  already  familiar  to  the  de¬ 
puties  and  strangers,  excited  little  atten¬ 
tion.  San  Miguel's  enunciation  is  bad. 
He  read  in  a  dull,  monotonous  voice,  as 
if  he  were  a  school-lx^  conning  over  his 
lesson  before  a  severe  master.  He  gave 
no  emphasis  to  those  sentences  even  in 
the  answer  to  the  French  note,  which 
was  understood  to  be  from  his  own  pen. 
Yet  no  aid  of  elocution  was  necessary  to 
render  every  word  that  fell  from  him 
impressive  in  the  highest  degree.  When 
he  came  to  that  passage  of  his  answer 
which  says  that  Spain  was  indifferent  as 
to  the  results  of  the  Congress  of  Verona, 


j 


because  “  secure  of  its  principles,  and  ticability,  excited  unqualified  hostility 
firm  ill  the  determination  of  defending.  When  the  note  was  eonciuded  hnu  ’ 
at  every  hazard^  its  present  (x>ljtical  sys-  there  was  no  very  general  expression  ot' 
tern  and  national  indei>endcncc,”  there  indignation,  as  its  effect  was  in 
was  a  general  burst  of  enthusiasm,  many  measure  qualified  by  the  friendly  and 
of  the  de{)uties  and  the  spectators  clap-  admonitory  tone  in  which  it  ended, 
ping  their  hands.  These  applauses  were  After  pausing  a  few  minutes,  San  Mi. 
renewed  at  the  close  of  ^most  every  guel  proceeded  to  read  the  note  from 
subsequent  |)aragraph  ;  and  when  this  Prussia.  Every  thing  dejiends  chictly 
paper  was  conclude,  they  were  conti-  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done, 
nued  for  se\  eral  minutes.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  flatteiy  in  the 

The  Austrian  note  was  heard  in  silence,  commencement  of  the  Prussian  note : 
until  the  minister  came  to  the  words,  but  it  sounded  hollow’,  and  evidently  a}). 
“  and  a  military  rebellion  never  can  peared  as  if  thrown  in  by  a  coitmiand 
form  the  basis  of  an  auspicious  and  per-  which  said,  “  Put  dow  n  something  in 
manent  government  there  was  a  short  the  beginning  to  cajole  them.”  The 
murmur  of  indignation,  w’hich  w’ould  have  consequence  w’as,  it  was  laughed  at.  The 
been  louder  but  for  the  intense  desire  dignity  of  the  assembly  could  scarady  be 
that  was  felt  to  hear  distinctly  what  fol-  preserved  when  that  passage  was  read, 
lowed.  The  assembly,  taking  it  altoge-  w  hich  stated  that  the  Cortes  “  presented 
ther,  seemed  struck  with  surprise  at  the  nothing  more  than  a  conflict  of  opinions 
light  in  which  this  note  represented  the  and  objects,  and  a  struggle  of  interests 
history  of  the  Spanish  revolution.  When  and  passions,  in  the  midst  of  w  hich  the 
they  heard  it  said  that  the  principal  in-  most  foolish  resolutions  and  pro}X)sitions 
struments  of  the  Spanish  revolution  had  have  been  constantly  crossed,  combated, 
excited  Naples  and  Piedmont  to  follow  or  neutralized.**  This  picture  of  the 
the  example  of  the  Peninsula  ;  Riego,  Cortes  and  its  debates,  if  not  false,  was 
(>aliano,  Arguelles,  and  others,  smiled  at  least  w  ell  calculated  to  excite  laughter, 
at  the  assertion,  wondering  at  the  hardi-  by  the  zeal  which  it  professed  to  enter, 
hood  of  Mettemicb,  who  could  put  forth  tain  for  those  propositions,  which  it  terms 
such  a  falsehood.  Yet  it  w’as  soon  evi-  “  the  most  foolish.**  The  remainder  of 
dent  that  this  note,  the  result  of  Metter-  the  note,  which  is  full  of  invectives  a* 
nich*s  experienced  wisdom,  was  draw'n  gainst  the  Constitution,  w’as  received  with 
up  with  tact,  and  a  knowledge  of  human  indignation,  not  unfrequently  interrupted 
nature  ;  for  before  the  general  indigna-  by  strong  expressions  of  contempt, 
lion  was  raised  to  its  height,  it  w’as  w’on-  But  all  the  rage  of  the  Cortes — or  ra- 
derfully  softened  by  that  appeal  to  na-  ther,  I  might  say,  of  the  general  asscin* 
tional  |Mide  which  w  as  so  artfully  wrought  bly,  for  the  spectators  in  the  gallerift 
up  in  the  allusion  to  the  peculiar  posi-  seemed  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
tion  of  Austria.  “  The  house  of  A  us-  meeting— all  the  rage  of  this  anxious 
tria,  looking  to  its  own  history,  cannot  assembly  appeared  to  he  resened  for 
but  find  in  it  the  most  pow’erful  motives  the  Russian  communication.  The  sen* 
of  friendship,  solicitude,  and  sympathy  tence  commencing  the  second  |)aragraph, 
for  a  nation  w’hich  is  able  to  record  w’ith  “  w’hen  in  the  month  of  March,  1H20' 
just  pride  ages  of  glorious  recollections,  some  perjured  soldiers  turned  their  arms 
during  w  hich  the  sun  never  set  ujxin  her  against  their  sovereign  and  thc;r  coun* 
dominions ;  and  which,  pos.scssing  re-  try,**  &c.  w’as  frequently  interrupted  bj 
spectahlc  institutions,  hereditary  virtues,  murmurs  from  the  galleries  and  the  do* 
reUgious  sentiments,  and  love  for  her  putics,  and  amidst  these  the  former  ex- 
kings,  has  distinguished  herself  in  every  claimed  more  thiui  once,  “  Ahaxo  eU^ 
age  by  a  |>atrioiism  always  faithftil,  al.  ratio /**  (down  with  the  tyrant,)  utt^ 
ways  generous,  and  very  frequently  he-  with  a  fierceness  of  tone  peculiarly  Spa* 
roical.**  This  just  and  eloquent  (lassage  nish.  , 

had  an  electric  efTect  i  you  saw  that  the  During  the  time  the  minister  was  w  • 
men  were  for  a  moment  subdued ;  for  ing  this  pa))er,  the  agitation  anwog 
fUtterj’,  so  finely  covered  and  directed,  deputies  was  extreme.  Some  taming 
could  not  fail  to  touch  e\'ery  chwd  of  na-  from  one  side  to  the  other  in  a  *****  V 
tional  feeling.  But  this  result  was  only  painful  suffering ;  some  raising 
for  the  moment ;  for,  although  the  re-  hands  on  high,  in  astonishment , 
mainder  of  the  note  w’as  framed  in  Ian-  looking  intensely  on  the  minister, 
guage  alternately  soothing  and  severe,  faces  fired  with  vengeance; 

^  terms  in  whkdi  the  King  was  spoken  elders  of  the  senate,  fixed  like  ^ 
of,  as  a  captive  deprived  of  his  liberty,  gainst  which  the  waves  ai>d 
and  the  authors  of  the  Constitution  re-  ages  have  toiled  in  vain.  In  eve^7 
presented  at  ackixowledging  its  imprac-  countenance  you  might  read  • 


0 
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nwdc  of  expression  ;  but  in  all,  the  thing  splendour  of  the  King's  Constitutional 
eipresscd  was  the  same— horror  at  the  throne.” 

violent  misrepresentations  which  they  This  well-timed  Tcply  was  received 
believed  these  notes  contained,  and  a  with  a  peal  of  vivas  that  lasted  for  seve- 
burning  desire,  not  only  to  resist  the  ag-  ral  minutes.  The  deputies  all  rose  in  a 
gres^ions  which  menaced  their  Spain,  confused  manner,  and  shouted  vivti  hi 
but  to  rush  forth  to  avenge  the  insults  Constitucion^  i'ii>a  la  soberania  vacumal^ 
which  were  Hung  upon  her  liberty  and  in  which  they  were  enthusiastically  join- 
honour.  cti  hy  the  people  in  the  galleries. 

It  was  observable,  that  frequently  the  As  soon  as  order  was  in  some  measure 
deputies  fixed  their  eyes  attentively  on  restored,  Senor  Galiano  moved  that  a 
the  ambassador's  tribune,  in  which  Sir  message  should  be  sent  to  the  King,  to 
William  A’Court  and  several  English  assure  him  of  the  determination  of  the 
gentlemen  were  seated.  They  looked  Cortes  to  “  sustain  the*  lustre  and  inde- 
on  this  tribune  as  representing  that  great  pendence  of  the  constitutional  throne,  the 
and  free  country  fW)m  which  they  had  as  sovereignty  and  rights  of  the  nation,  and 
vet  ex|)erienced  nothing  but  friendship,  the  Constitution  by  which  they  exist; 
and  from  which  they  ardently  hoped  to  and  that  for  the  attainment  of  such  sa* 
meet  with  assistance.  When  in  the  notes  cred  objects,  there  were  no  sacrifices 
a  sentence  of  peculiar  despotism  was  which  they  w'ould  not  decree,  convinced 
read,  many  an  eye  was  raised  to  that  that  they  would  be  made  with  enthusi- 
box,  to  read  the  impression  which  it  astic  readiness  by  all  Spaniards,  w'ho 
made  there.  Sir  William  A'Court’s  coun-  would  subject  themselves  to  endure  the 
tenance  gave  them  neither  hope  nor  de-  whole  catalogue  of  evils,  rather  than  bar- 
sjiair ;  but  several  of  his  countrymen  took  gain  with  those  who  would  attempt  to 
ver)'  few  ]vains  to  restrain  that*  abhor-  defile  their  honour,  or  to  attack  their  li- 
rence  which  these  documents  must  ever  berties.” 

excite  in  the  breasts  of  men  who  know  The  greater  number  of  the  deputies 
what  freedom  is,  and  are  resolved  to  rose  in  a  body  to  approve  this  proposition 

maintain  it  The^  expressions  of  sym-  by  acclamation ;  w’hilst  others,  as  well  as 
jiathy  were  anxiously  looked  for  by  the  the  mover,  were  attempting  at  the  same 
deputies,  and  nffbrded  them  evidently  time  to  speak  in  support  of  it  Some 

great  satisfaction.  They  remarked  upon  cried  out  that  the  proposition  was  una- 

tliem  one  to  the  other,  and  occasionally  nimously  agreed  to ;  others,  that  no  vote 
^ilcd.  was  required,  that  Senor  Galiano's  voice 

San  Miguel  concluded  w’ith  reading  was  that  of  the  National  Congress.  In 
the  copy  of  a  circular  note,  w'hich  was  the  midst  of  this  enthusiastic  confusion, 
to  be  sent  to  the  Spanish  ministers  at  each  Senor  Sanchez  was  heard  to  say,  that 
of  the  three  northem  courts,  and  in  which  “  Europe  and  the  whole  world  ought  to 
it  was  stated  that  the  despatches  trans-  know,  that  the  Spanish  nation  desired 
mitted  by  those  courts  were  so  full  of  peace,  but  refuses  not  war ;  and  that  it 

distorted  facts,  injurious  suppositions,  is  determined  to  repeat  even  to  excess 

unjust  and  calumnious  criminations,  and  its  former  sacrifices  rather  than  suffer  an 
,  'ague  demands,  that  they  required  no  attempt  upon  its  independence,  or  re  cede 
funnal  answer :  but  that  the  government  one  step  in  its  Constitutional  sptem.” 
would  take  a  more  convenient  opportu-  The  motion  was  then  carried  by  ac¬ 
uity  for  publishing  to  the  nations  its  sen-  clamation ;  after  which,  upon  the  sug- 
tiinenu,  principles,  and  resolutions.  gestion  of  Senor  Arguelles,  it  was  refer- 

As  soon  as  the  reading  of  these  docu-  red  to  the  diplomatic  committee  to  draw 
mtmts  was  over,  the  president  of  Cortes  up  a  minute  of  the  propo^  message  to 
’«iH,  “  The  Cortes  have’  heard  the  com-  the  King,  and  to  present  it  to  Cortes  at 
uiunication  which  the  government  of  his  the  expiration  of  forty-eight  hours.  This 
"'ujesty  has  just  made.  Faithftil  to  their  distance  of  time  was  named,  in  order  to 
‘•th,  and  worthy  of  the  people  whom  allow  the  minds  of  the  deputies  to  cool 
they  represent,  they  will  not  permit  that  before  they  delivered  their  opinions  upon 
alterationi  or  modifications  shall  be  the  notes  which  had  been  read.  For,  as 
in  the  Constitution  Ijy  which  they  Senor  Galiano  observed,  “  to-day  this 
except  by  the  will  of  the  nation,  discussion  would  be  violent,  tempestuous, 
the  manner  which  the  laws  pre-  and  agitated,  and  another  day  it  will  be 
**^8.  The  Cortes  will  give  to  the  go-  temperate,  calm,  and  majestic,  such  as 
of  his  majesty  every  means  ftw  becomes  the  Spanish  nation,  always 
the  aggression  of  those  powers  grander  when  dangers  become  gmter, 
to  attack  the  liberty,  the  moderate  and  dignified  even  when  it  secs 
and  the  glory  of  the  he-  itself  attacked  by  means  the  most  vil- 
^nish  nation,  and  the  dignity  and  Linous  and  b•8«.’^  When  this  debate,  if 
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such  it  might  be  called,  was  concluded, 
the  deputies  and  spectators  renewed  their 
applauses ;  several  of  the  former  were 
seen  to  embrace  each  other  who  had  been 
hitherto  adversaries  in  sentiment,  among 
them  Galiano  and  Augustin  Arguclles, 
rivals  in  eloquence,  and  leaders  of  dis* 
tinct,  though  not  op|x)site  {mrties. 

We  agree  with  Mr  Quin  in  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  sudden  appearance  of 
Bessieres  within  ten  leagues'  of  the 
capital,  in  the  beginning  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  year,  and  with  so  considerable  a 
force,  was  “  altogether  very  myste¬ 
rious/*  If  the  ministers  knew  of  it 
beforehand,  why  were  they  not  pre¬ 
pared  for  it  ?  If  they  did  not,  they 
w’ere  eminently  negligent  and  culpa¬ 
ble  ;  while  the  defeat  of  the  militia 
under  O’Daly,  at  Brihuega,  with  the 
loss  of  two  pieces  of  cannon,  cer¬ 
tainly  proved  very  prejudicial  to  the 
Constitutional  cause,  and  was  by  no 
means  palliated  by  the  gross  incapa¬ 
city  of  O’Daly,  who  formed  his  troops 
in  tlirce  columns,  and  attacked  so  un¬ 
skilfully,  that  they  were  beaten  in 
detail,  each  being  so  placed  as  to  be 
incai^hle  of  receiving  support  from  docile  sort  of  , 

the  otliers.  O’Daly  w'as  succeeded  chance,  in  the  Isla,  hut  endowed  with 

by  the  Condede  Abisbal  (O’Donnel)  no  talents,  distinguished  by  no  ac- 
who  soon  compelled  the  Frenchman  quirements.  Quiroga  has  almost 
to  retire.  Mr  Quin  relates  the  fol-  back  to  his  original  obscunt). 
lowing  anecilote  of  this  brave  and  Ballastcros  was  never^  considered  a 
enter|)rising  officer,**  who,  as  he  says  ability,  either  in  the  couna 

truly,  “laboured  under  the  disad-  or  the  field,  though  the  Com  ran  neros 
vantage  of  enjoying  the  confidence  of  up  as  the  most  virtuous,  as 

no  party,**  in  consequence  of  his  re-  well  as  the  most  clever  man  in  t  e 

peated  acts  of  tergiversation  and  per-  Peninsula.  But  there  is,  it 

fidy.  a  man  of  the  name  of  Sarshclti. 

who,  though  yet  in  the  shade,  pro- 
In  a  French  suppressed  |>amphlct  call-  raises  to  carrv  every  thing  before  him, 


rived  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  dt. 
signs.  He  listened  to  the  overiurrs 
which  were  made  to  him  ;  he  cnUrwl 
into  the  views  of  those  w  ho  marked  him 
out  for  their  chief ;  he  traced  the  plan 
they  w  ere  to  follow,  and  fixed  the  day 
of  its  execution.  Already  in  his  deliriuiii 
he  believed  himself  on  the  way  to  tlx* 
throne  of  S{>ain.  One  day  he  assemhU'd 
at  his  table  the  most  disUnguishi^d  offi. 
cers  of  the  conspiracy;  in  the  heat  of 
conversation,  and  in  the  midst  of  that 
enthusiasm  which  the  project  in  hand 
had  inspired,  he  asked  them,  “  if  thty  did 
not  think  that  a  crowm  w  ould  fit  his  head 
admirably  ?**  An  iimnediate  silemv, 
more  expressive  than  words  ('\)uld  lx, 
was  the  only  answ'er  he  received.  The 
direction  of  his  ideas  changed  after  tliis, 
and  W'ith  it  his  resolution  to  serve  the 
Constitutional  cause.  Thus  far  the^iainph. 
let ;  since  these  events,  he  hod  joined  the 
party  of  the  masons,  and,  though  his 
vacillations  w'cre  now  and  then  talked  of, 
his  military  enterprise  and  activity  were 
acknowledged  by  all  jiarties. 

“  Mina,**  he  says,  “  is  a  veteran, 
and  mere  Guerilla  Chief :  Kiego  \% 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  a  good, 
man ;  fortunate,  by 
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nT  have  never  heard  of  an  instance 
of  rt'pntations  hnilt  up,  like  that  ot 
San  tichl,  uix»n  the  mere  basis  of  ima¬ 
gination,  which  did  not  vanish  when 
the  prodigy  came  to  he  known.^  In 
such  cases,  mankind  are  invariably 
unjust ;  they  ascribe  every  thing  to 
ihe  creature  of  tlieir  fancy  while  he 
remains  in  obscurity,  and  deny  him 
every  thing  when  ne  comes  into  the 
full  light  of  observation. 

In  a  j>opular  government,  the  state 
of  the  press,  and  the  tone  and  temper 
of  the  public  Journals,  is  always  an 
object  of  great  interest ;  they  influ¬ 
ence,  and  are,  in  their  turn,  influ¬ 
enced  by  public  opinion.  The  Revo¬ 
lution  of  18‘i0,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  (.  onstitution,  has  naturally  given 
birth  to  a  great  variety  of  Journals, 
of  which  the  foliowring  is  Mr  Quin's 
account : 

Before  the  restoration  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  there  were  only  two  newspapers  in 
the  capital,  if  indeed  that  which  was  calU 
itl  the  “  Diary  of  Madrid”  deserved  to 
he  ranked  in  the  number.  It  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  publication  of  government 
and  ecclesiastical  ordinances,  and  of  ad- 
vertLsements.  It  was  very  small,  badly 
printed,  yet  from  its  advertisements  it  had 
a  certain  sale  of  about  two  thousand  num- 
l^crs  daily.  Like  all  the  journals  of  Spain, 
it  was  unstamped. 

The  other  paper  wtls  the  “  Gazette  of 
Madrid,”  which  was  supported  and  paid 
by  povernmentias  the  official  paper.  After 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Constitution  it 


of  the  name  of  Nargancs,  who  was  editor 
of  the  Madrid  Gazette  when  Madrid  was 
in  possession  of  the  French.  He  had 
several  colleagues,  who  were  mostly  de¬ 
pendents  of  government.  Articles  of 
French  intelligence,  and  dissertations  on 
financial  measures,  w’ere  supplied  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  party  called  the  Afruncesados, 
u  designation  existing  since  the  intrusion 
of  .Joseph  Huonafiarte,  and  applied  to  those 
])erson8  w  ho  supported  his  regime.  They 
were  supposed  to  monopolize  amongst 
themselves  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
political  talent  in  S|xiin,  and  their  chief 
device  was  hatred  to  the  throne  of  the 
Bourbons.  In  general,  the  style  of  the 
leading  articles  in  the  “  Universal”  was 
correct  and  Bowing  ;  but  in  leaning  to¬ 
wards  the  ministry,  it  aflected  also  to 
suport  the  cause  of  the  moderates.  It 
W'as  the  organ  of  the  late  ministers  until 
the  events  of  the  7th  of  July;  and 
though  it  was  not  so  much  in  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  M.  San  Miguel  as  the  “  Flspcc- 
tador,”  yet  it  sometimes  received  official 
information  on  the  same  day  as  that 
journal.  There  were  periods,  during  the 
ministry  of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  when 
the  daily  sale  of  the  “  Universal”  exceed¬ 
ed  seven  thousand ;  latterly  its  regular 
number  w^as  something  less  than  half  of 
that  amount. 

The  principal  official  journal  w’as  the 
“  Espectador,”  w'hich  w’as  so  intimately 
connected  w  ith  the  government,  that  des¬ 
patches,  which  were  received  late  at  night, 
were  sometimes  fbrw’ardcd  to  the  editor 
before  they  w’ere  know'n  to  all  the  mini¬ 
sters.  It  was  the  organ  of  the  Free¬ 
masons,  and  the  declared  foe  of  the  Com- 


||  M  V  ^till  carried  on  upon  the  same  system,  muneros.  I  have  already  stated  that 
r  and  was  printed  at  the  magnificent  esta-  San  Miguel  was,  before  his  elevation  to 
L  hlishment  called  the  National  Printing-  office,  its  principiol  editor.  He  still  fre- 
h  business  of  the  Gazette  was  quently  contributed  to  it ;  and  his  articles 

p  inducted  by  eight  gentlemen,  nominated  were  easily  distinguished  by  their  clear 
^  ^  government.  The  principal  editor  w’as  and  authoritative  views,  the  result  of  that 
I  l>on  Eugenio  Tapia,  who  has  written  extensive  and  correct  information  with 
•ncrtl  works  in  verse  and  prose.  This  which  his  official  situation  supplied  him. 
I  M  as  chiefly  made  up  of  translations  With  the  exception  of  his  articles,  the 

I  tbe  ford^  journals,  of  official  docu*  style  of  the  original  writings  in  the 

i  ments,  and  original  articles  on  matters  of  “  Espectador”  was  generally  feeble,  heavy, 
I  policy.  It  never  touched  on  party  and  confused.  Its  editors  were  Senor 
I  jufetions ;  and  as  its  daily  sale  fluctuated  Infantes,  a  deputy  of  Cortes,  a  gentleman 
i  wtween  eighteen  hundred  and  two  thou-  of  the  name  of  Garcia,  who  was  employ- 
I  **nd,  it  must  have  been  an  expensive  con*  ed  in  the  war-office,  and  a  comedian  of 
i  ^  government.  the  name  of  Salis.  Its  daily  number  wai 

I  .  itbin  the  last  two  years  several  new  about  five  thousand. 

•  appeared  and  disappeared  in  A  small  journal,  called  the  **  Indica- 

t*  J|*J««**  Those  which  survived  were  the  dor,”  was  at  its  commencement  confined 
^•vwsal,”  the  “  Espectador,”  (or  to  theatrical  and  foshionable  intelligence, 
and  one  or  two  others,  which  pieces  of  ftagitive  poetry,  and  light  Mjn 
^^  name  presently.  The  “  Universal”  on  literature.  But  for  the  last  six  or 
^ministerial  ever  since  its  eatablish.  eight  months  politica  *>  enpoaaed  public 
iti !»;  ***  was  a  printer,  and  attention,  that  no  other  topic  excited  the 

rmncipal  editor  a  literary  gentleman  least  interest.  The  “  Indicador,  in  con- 
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sequence,  was  obliged  to  turn  |X)litician, 
but  still  it  affected  to  tre<it  the  greatest 
subjects  in  a  light,  satirical  manner.  This, 
however,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
epoch,  met  with  little  encouragement; 
and  this  journal  was  almost  extinct  when 
the  establishment  of  the  Landaburian 
Society  afforded  it  a  new  field,  by  publish¬ 
ing  the  debates  of  that  club.  The  so¬ 
ciety  at  length  became  Ultra-Constitu¬ 
tional,  and  turned  upon  that  ministry  and 
party  which  gave  it  birth.  Its  debates 
were  offensive  to  the  government,  and 
every  effbrt  was  used  to  prevent  the  “  In- 
dicador”  from  inserting  them.  I'he  “  In- 
dicador**  had  increased  its  sale  by  this 
tack,  and  would  not  desist ;  but  at  last 
the  hostility  of  government  acted  upon 
that  increase,  from  the  perseverance  with 
which  all  their  dependants  denounced 
those  who  subscribed  to  the  paper,  and 
the  proprietors  were  glad  to  accept  the 
«^fftr  of  the  Society  of  Communeros  for 
printing  the  “  Patriota  Espanol”  instead 
of  the  “  Indicador.**  So  far  as  this  jour¬ 
nal  proceeded,  it  appeared  to  be  directed 
by  principles  of  determined  opposition  to 
the  existing  ministry.  It  retained  about 
five  hundred  of  the  subscribers  to  the 

Indicadot',*’  and  had  a  considerable  ac¬ 
cession  fVom  the  Association  of  the  Com- 
muncros,  whose  organ  it  was.  The  lead¬ 
ing  articles  were  written  with  force,  clear¬ 
ness,  and  sometimes  with  elegance :  it 
had  connexions  in  the  Council  of  State  ; 
but  from  its  hostility  to  the  Ministry,  it 
laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  pub¬ 
lishing  impcH'tant !  intelligence  at  second 
hand.  It  lived  consequently  but  a  short 
time. 

The  “  Zurriago,”  or  “  Scourge,**  was 
a  small-sized  pamphlet,  published  every 
w'cek  or  ten  days,  as  it  suited  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  editors,  Mexia  and  Mo¬ 
rales.  It  was  written  with  peculiar  acri¬ 
mony,  powerhil  irony,  and  frequently  at¬ 
tacked  the  royal  fomily,  the  ministry,  and 
the  moderate  party,  in  violent  and  perso- 
luU  terms.  Its  ordinary  number  w'as  a- 
hout  five  thousand.  Upon  some  occasions 
it  sold  fourteen. thousand,  but  its  fame 
w  as  every  day  declining. 

There  was  a  small  evening  paper,  pub¬ 
lished  four  times  a-week,  called  the 

T elegrafb,**  the  price  of  which  was  one 
half^xnny.  It  was  printed  on  common 
ballad  paper,  and  gave  the  summary  of 
the  national  and  foreign  intelligence  which 
arrived  by  the  post  in  the  morning. 

Thw  was  also  a  journal  printed  in 
Madrid,  in  brendt,  called  “  L«*Ob8erva- 
tw  Espagnole,**  which' was  paid  hy  San 
M»gucl,  and  conducted  by  M.  Vordet, 
^bnnerly  edi^  of  the  **  Arislarque  de 
Paris.  This  paper  had  very  few  sub¬ 


scribers.  The  government  sent  ainiost 
all  the  copies  to  France ;  its  articles  were 
confined  to  eulogies  on  the  S}>anish  «*. 
verninent,  and  attacks  on  that  of  France. 

Of  provincial  journals  there  were  many! 
but  few  possessed  a  certain  exutcnce! 
The  only  one  of  any  reputation  was  the 
“  Liberal  Guipuscoano,”  which  was  pub. 
lished  at  St.  ^bastian*s. 

Mr  Quin  states,  again  and  again, 
that  wherever  he  went,  he  discovered 
little  or  no  enthusiasm  in  favour  of 
the  Constitution.  It  maybe  justly 
doubted,  however,  whether  his  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  people  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  extensive  to  justify  him  in 
drawing  any  general  conclusion,  al¬ 
though,  as  we  have  already  reraark- 
etl,  his  views  seem  to  be  corroborate«l 
by  the  events  which  have  occurred 
since  he  left  the  Peninsula.  The 
case  of  Sir  John  Moore,  however, 
shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  fonn  an 
opinion  respecting  the  state  of  public 
feeling  in  Spain.  That  gallant  offi¬ 
cer  saw  no  signs  of  enthusiasm,  and, 
judging  from  his  own  observation, 
concluded  the  patriotic  cause  des¬ 
perate.  But  tiie  Spaniards  after¬ 
wards  made  unlooked-for,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  incredible  efforts,--recruited 
their  armies, — foughtgallantJy,— and 
co-operated  effectually  in  driving  the 
enemy  across  the  Pyrenees.  M’ith 
this  remark,  we  give  the  following 
abstract  of  the  intelligence  reived 
from  the  provinces  at  the  time  of 
the  departure  of  the  Cortes  and  the 
removal  of  the  King  for  Seville,  to 
which  city  our  author  also  proceeded. 

In  Gallicia,  the  youths  called  out  for 
the  conscription  openly  refused  to  rejwr 
to  their  destinations,  and  a  spirit  of  in¬ 
subordination  to  the  general  mandates 
the  constitutional  authorities  prc'si**® 
there,  which  the  force  under  Quin^ 
was  quite  inadequate  to  put  down, 
milar,  if  not  greater  resistance,  was  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  civil  and  militanr  at- 
thorities  in  the  province  of  BUboa. 
order  to  avoid  the  conacriptioo, 
as  the  requisition  for  horses, 
abandoned  their  houses  and  irids* 
gricuHare  was  neglected,  ^***®*^2j*g- 
lyxed,  and  commerce  inactive, 
ponents  of  the  Constitution,  ev^  ^ 
in  that  province,  carried  on  theu 
tions  and  combinations  in  Jv.  •* 

lie  manner,  nor  had  the  “ 
as  they  were  styled,  of  the  poliuc 
the  least  influence. 
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1  made  some  inquiries  into  the  f«el- 
‘I’Zof  the  Sevillians  with  rq^ard  to  the 
^stilution,  and  the  answers  which  1 
deceived  from  persons  resident  here  for 
***«  years,  were  shortly  to  this  effect : 
wt  when  the  Constitution  was  first 
a  number  of  rich  proprietors, 
tA  ^^****y  commercial  men,  embark- 
in  the  cause,  under  the  h(^ 
I  institutions  would  tend  great- 

4®eHoration  of  their  different 
''^ithin  the  last  year,  how- 
»  the  frequent  changes  of  ministry 
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{virches  of  the  |)aluce,  where  he  was  shot 
by  one  of  his  own  company. 

The  Cortes,  on  the  motion  of  Galiano, 
having  recently  authorised  by  law  the  re¬ 
opening  of  popular  debating  societies, 
aix)ut  one  hundred  individuals  of  Madrid 
associated  together  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
forming  the  people  of  thek  rights,  and 
instructing  them  in  their  duties.  They, 
elected  for  their  president  Romero  Alpu- 
cnte,  a  magistrate  and  an  ex-deputy  of 
Cortes,  and  they  gave  the  name  of  Lan- 
daburu  to  their  society. 

The  municipal  government  of  Madrid 
assigned  to  their  use  the  refectory  of  the 
suppressed  convent  of  St.  Thomas,  an 
oblong  hall,  capable  of  accommodating 
four  thousand  persons.  A  third  part  of 
the  hall  is  dimly  railed  in,  and  furnished 
with  benches  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
members  of  the  society  and  their  friends  ; 
the  remainder  is  fitted  up  with  scats  for 
the  use  of  the  public.  At  the  end  of  that 
part  of  the  hall  which  is  appropriated 
to  the  members,  there  is  a  {Munted  ceno¬ 
taph,  on  which  is  incribed — A  la  fneiftot  ia 
del  inmortel  Landaburu.  Over  the  ceno¬ 
taph  is  the  following  inscription: — La 
soberatUa  reside  csenclalinenic  eu  la  nacion 
—The  sovereignty  resides  essentially  in 
the  nation.  Square  pieces  of  canvas  are 
hung  along  the  sides  of  the  hall,  on  which 
are  written  several  of  the  roost  important 
articles  of  the  Constitution.  On  one  of 
these,  at  the  extremity,  is  written  Firmcz 
^  tiofor— Firmness  and  courage ;  and  on 
another,  opposite  to  this,  ore  the  words, 
Libertad  y  union — Liberty  and  !union. 
The  rostrum  is  over  the  railing,  and  close 
by  the  wall,  exactly  in  the  form  of  a  pul¬ 
pit,  and  ui^on  the  front  of  it  is  written  in 
large  letters,  ConstUucum  o  nuierte^The 
Constitution  or  death.  The  hall  is  well 
lighted;  a  guard  of  soldiers  attends  to 
preserve  order,  and  a  military  band  is 
present,  which  plays  patriotic  airs  before 
the  s{ieeche8  commence,  and  in  the  in¬ 
tervals  between  them.  The  chairman 
sits  under  the  cenotaph  of  Landaburu, 
and  rings  his  bell  when  there  is  any  dis¬ 
order.  The  orator  is  generally  a  mem- 
l»er  of  the  society,  and  when  he  wishes 
to  address  the  {leople,  he  must  ascend 
the  rostrum.  A  great  number  of  the 
visitors  consists  of  the  fair  sex,  who  are 
for  the  most  part  violent  Constitutioo- 
aliau — at  least  in  Madrid.  The  meet¬ 
ings  commence  at  seven,  and  terminate 
about  half.past  ten,  on  the  evenings  of 
Sonda3rs,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays.  Ap¬ 
plauses  are  signified  either  by  vivas  or 
by^  clapping  of  hands.  The  meeting 
nniforaily  ronchides  with  a  general  shout 
of  riva  Im  Constiiucion^  or  lira  Jiiego^ 


which,  in  gtnerul  accepiaikm  here  tr. 
synonymous.  ’ 

It  is  not  within  the  design  of  this  nork 
to  enter  into  an  historical  account  of  the 
speeches  delivered  in  the  LaiuiaburiHi) 
Society,  still  1^  to  jusUfy  the  extremes 
of  declamation  to  which  the  orators  very 
frequently  resorted.  But  perhaps  a  few 
specimens  of  their  debates  may  not  be 
considered  altogether  uninterestirg,  ina<u 
much  as  they  tend  to  elucidate  the  opi. 
nions  and  genius  of  that  |>arty  which  is 
the  most  enthusiastic,  or,  according  U) 
the  prevailing  phrase,  the  most  aalted, 
in  favour  of  the  Constitution. 

On  one  of  the  first  occasions  that  1  at- 
tended  this  society,  the  tribune  was  oc. 
cupied  by  the  deputy  Galiano.  He  main, 
tained,  that  the  most  in)]x>rtant  ends  of 
tlieee  tribunes  were  to  instruct  the  people 
in  their  duties,  and  also  to  censure  the 
abuses  of  the  Ministry.  Upon  the  latter 
point  he  dwelt  at  some  length,  and  cn. 
forced  his  opinion,  that  the  private  lives 
of  {Hiblic  men  ought  to  be  as  much  open 
to  reprehension  as  their  public  conduct ; 
for  how,  he  asked,  could  a  bad  father,  a 
faithless  husband,  and  a  false  friend,  be  a 
good  citizen,  much  less  a  good  minister, 
or  a  good  magistrate  ?— In  a  word,  how 
could  such  a  man  be  considered  cajiable 
of  discharging  any  one  public  duty  to. 
wards  the  state?  In  his  opinion,  the 
)x>puiar  tribunes  ought  to  exercise  Oispecies 
of  censorship  over  the  morals  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  He  supported  his  doctrine  Iqf 
the  maxim  of  Aristides,  that,  though  a 
pro)x>sition  were  just  in  itself,  and  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  it  should 
not  be  received  when  conveyed  through 
a  suspicious  channel ;  and  he  cited  aeveral 
examples  of  censure  on  the  private  live* 
of  public  persons,  from  English  and 
French  writers.  This  doctrine  was  coa^ 
iMited  by  Citizen  Floran  (such  is  the  style), 
who  contended  that  truth  should  always 
be  respected,  no  matter  how  impure  the 
mouth  from  which  it  proceeded. 

Citizen  Cortabarria  said,  that,  for  Iw 
part,  he  w'ould  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  which  had  been  just 
ed  ;  his  object  was  to  call  the  atiwition 
the  assembly  to  amrther  point  of 
greater  interest  for  them<— namely^ 
armed  intervention  of  the  Sovereign* 
Verona.  Not  that  he  believed  they  wou 
dare  to  attempt  any  such  thing,  hat 
he  might  expose  the  probable 
such  an  interventfon,  upon  the  stt|T^ 
that  they  had  the  audacity  to 
After  attacking  the  Northern 
one  after  the  other,  for  th«r  ingrsti 
towards  Spain,  whose  resistance  . 
tyranny  of  Buonaparte  w’as  the  mean 
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ihich  they  were  ruisetl  fitHU  the  dust,  he  enta— or,  w’hat  is  the  same  thing,  the 

tijiU’nded,  that  the  present  French  army  organs  of  the  will  of  the  nation,  and  that 
very  ditlerent  from  the  legions  of  nation  never  will  sud'er  the  Constitution, 
Icna  and  Austerlitz,  w  hich,  however,  the  to  which  it  has  sworn,  to  be  altered  in  the 
snaniards  had  vanquished ;  that  the  sol-  most  minute  point.  Citizens  1  the  country 
iiors  cnnslituting  the  Army  of  Observe-  might  be  in  danger  if  such  an  invasion 
tkm,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  the  French  should  take  place,  but  not  the  Const itu- 
|KH)|)le,  loved  the  Sixinish  Constitution,  tion — tlmt  shall  .'remain  inviolable— three 
ind  that  the  agents  of  the  present  French  hundred  thousand  arms  are  raised  to  su|>- 
Ministry  were  the  only  degraded  beings  port  it” — (Enthusiastic  applause.) 
who  usetl  every  exertion  in  their  jwwer  This  orator  was  followed  by  Citizen 
to  excite  others  against  a  Constitution  Muralejo,  who  poured  out  a  violent  phi- 
which  they  detested,  because  it  w’as  truly  lippic  against  the  higher  orders  of  the 
free.  Thus  he  reasoned,  that  if  an  in-  Clergy.  He  dwelt  on  their  revenues,  their 
\a>ion  should  take  place  through  the  inutility,  and,  above  all,  on  their  animo- 
instnimentality  of  the  French  army,  it  sity  to  the  Constitution  ;  to  oppose  w’hich 
would  be  fatal  only  to  the  aggressors.  they  w  ere,  he  said,  uniting  all  their  means. 
This  speaker  w^as  followed  by  Citizen  both  in  money  and  personal  exertions. 
Morales,  who  went  back  to  the  question  The  Cortes,  he  added,  could  not  be  un- 
of  censures  on  iirivatc  character,  which  acquainted  with  these  things,  and  when 
he  vehemently  deprecated,  as  it  would  they  were  employed  in  regulating  the 
lead  to  a  system  of  infamous  calumny  Clergy,  they  should  have  driven  out  these 
and  private  delation.  The  true  censor  of  a  drones,  as  useless  to  the  country  as  they 
fa*e  country  was  public  opinion  formed  on  w'ere  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
public  conduct.  He  then  touched  on  the  Romero  Alpuente,  on  ascending  the  tri- 
ivents  of  the  7th  of  July,  and  the  Con-  bune,  was  received  with  those  marks  of  aji- 
RTess  of  Verona;  as  also  did  Citizen  Ro-  plause  which  are  usually  conferred  on  po- 
inero  Alpuente,  after  which  the  meeting  pular  leaders.  After  dwelling  some  time 
seiiftrated  with  shouts  of  “  Viva  Riego  /”  on  the  reports  of  the  approaching  invasion. 
On  a  subsequent  night,  two  boys  from  he  thus  proceeded :  “  During  the  w  ar  of 
one  of  the  imblic  schools  sustained  a  independence,”  said  he,  wc  had  in  our 
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in  all  its  bearings.  Every  night  fresh 
crowds  filled  the  hall.  IJke  all  large  as¬ 
semblies  they  seenned  verging  constantly 
towards  extremes  denouncing  those  w’ho 
did  not  meet  their  wishes  in  every  ixnnt^ 
im|)atient  of  moderate  measures,  fickle  in 
their  admiration,  and  atrocious  in  their 
hatreds.  The  orators  who  usually  ha¬ 
rangued  them  seemed  to  me  to  be  men 
of  violent  opinions,  little  knowledge,  great 
forwardness  and  very  limited  talent. 
Citizens  Galiano,  Floran,  Romero  Alpu- 
ente,  Mexia,  and  Morales,  are  exceptions 
to  this  remaj4r,'as  far  as  it  r^ards  know¬ 
ledge  and  ability.  These  orators  spoke 
with  a  fluency  which  was  sometimes 
energetic,  if  not  eloquent ;  they  were  the 
most  popular,  especially  Alpuente,  who 
is  the  idol  of  the  ExaHados,  This  expres¬ 
sion  is  equivalent  to  that  of  our  ultra-ra¬ 
dicals  ;  and,  considering  his  age,  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  his  manner,  and  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  he  professes  Alpuente  may  be 
called  the  Major  Cartwright  of  Spain. 


when  that  unhappy  country  was 
convulsed  by  intestine  broil’s,  and 
about  to  be  invaded  by  a  formidable 
force,  and  when  her  finances  were 
known  to  be  in  the  most  deplorable 
disorder.  Such  conduct  was  very 
unworthy  of  that  sympathy  and 
kindness  which  Spain  nad  a  right  to 
expect  from  the  ally  whose  soldiers 
had  combated  by  the  side  of  her 
own,  for  the  deliverance  ‘and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Europe,  and  is  at  war 
with  that  natural  and  magnanimous 
generosity  which  has  always  formed 
a  prominent  feature  in  our  national 
character.  It  is  by  such  acts  of  ill- 
timed  selfishness  that  we  have  lost  a 
great  deal  of  that  moral  influenci' 
which  we  once  possessed  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  and  that  some  colouring  of  truth 
is  given  to  the  accusations  which 
Napoleon  used  to  bring  against  us. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  observe, 
that  the  Spanish  Revolution  was 


Here  we  close  our  extracts  from  that  the  Spanish  Revolution  was 
Mr  Quin’s  work  *,  which  we  have  brought  about  almost  without  shed- 
|x;rus^  with  much  interest,  and  ding  a  drop  of  blood,  and  that,  with 
which  we  would  recommend  to  the  the  exception  of  the  ravings  of  a  few 
attention  of  our  readers,  as  contain-  of  the  high-flyers,  or  Exaliados,  in 
ing  much  valuable  information  on  the  Landaburian  and  other  clubs, 
the  present  political  state  of  Spain,  the  Constitutionalists  appear  to  be 


tne  present  political  state  ot  spam,  tne  L/onstituuonaiists  appear  w  ur 
We  nave  studiously  avoided  sa3ring  free  from  any  bias  towards  the  ex- 
any  thing  of  tha  policy  pursued  by  cesses  which  have  so  often  ili^ced 
this  country  in  relation  to  the  late  popular  movements.  This  is  highly 
negodations,  because  we  had  not  honourable  to  the  Spanish  character; 
long  ago  an  opportunity  of  discuss-  and  if  the  Government  had  the  ener- 
ing  tliat  subject  at  some  length,  gy  to  suppress  the  secret  socicuw 
and  in  such  a  manner  as,  we  trust,  of  Free-masons  and  Communeros,  it 
to  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  would  add  to  its  own  swurity,  awl 
sound  opinion  on  the  subject ;  but  prevent  almost  the  possibility  of  the 
we  cannot  let  slip  this  opportunity  the  people  being  goaded  on  to  tunnut 
of  expressing  our  indignation  at  the  and  mischief  by  those  men  who, 
cruelty  displayed  in  urging  the  having  nothing  at  stake  in  soaety, 
British  claims  of  indemnifleation  for  look  to  political  commotions  as  sup- 
losses  sustained  by  the  capture  of  plying  them  with  the  only  chance 
some  merchant  ships  trading  to  the  attaining  notoriety,  or  seising  on  t  f 
Spanish  Main,  at  the  very  moment  reins  of  Gk)vemment. 


popular  movements.  This  is  higniy 
honourable  to  the  Spanish  character; 
and  if  the  Government  had  the  ener¬ 
gy  to  suppress  the  secret  soactiw 
01  Free-masons  and  Communeros,  it 
would  add  to  its  own  security,  awl 


•  This  volume  is,  in  general,  written  in  a  clear,  natural,  and  unambitious  sty  » 
we  have  discovered  a  considerable  number  of  blunders,  occasioned,  probsWy*  ^ 
haste  with  which  it  passed  through  the  press.  We  are  totidly  at  a  loss  to  accouu 
the  confusion  that  runs  through  the  sentence :  “  We  had  for  dinner 

and  fried  only  fare  which  the  house  contained,  good  wine,  grapes  ftolf  t 
for  desert,  and  beds  of  which  we  had  no  reason  to  complain.”  p*  . 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  SCOTCH  JUDICATORIES. 

No.  II. 

In  our  article  on  this  important  small  rills  there,  and  yet,  by  the  ac 
subject  conuined  in  our  last  Number, 
liaving  told  the  reader  what  are  the 
Law  Courts  of  this  country,  we  pro¬ 
mised  to  introduce  him  into  them. 

This  we  did,  however, 
warning  him  w’hat  he  might  meet 
with  there.  Considering  ourselves 
his  guide,  we  were  induced  to  this 
precaution,  in  imitation  of  the  Sybil, 


cession  of  many  tributary  brooks,  be¬ 
come  great  masses  of  water,  ilow'- 
ing  with  majesty  by  Berwick  and  the 
Broomielaw  ;  so  our  poor  little  libel, 
not  without  followed  by  defences,  and  all  other 
procedure,  and  with  the  constant 
as  dropping  in  of  new  facts  and  new  ar¬ 
guments,  in  the  course  of  its  tmmipltes, 
(for  it  is  a  gradual  operation,)  in  due 
time  acquires  a  goodly  size ;  when, 
decreet  in  causa  hieing  given,  the  lo¬ 
sing  procurator,  being  determined  to 
conquer  or  die,,  lays  Morison's  Dic¬ 
tionary  before  him, — rummages  over 
the  inferior  ones  have  been  already  the  whole  of  it, — tumbles  in  every 
surveyed  by  him  in  a  general  way  decision  which  his. wise  noddle  thinks 
As  those  classical  regions  were  found  either  for  or  against  him, — recollects 
to  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  occupied  by  the  ancient  adage  of  multuin  .ncri-^ 
beings  who  had  had  a  previous  exist-  here, — holds  “  braw  and  wide,”  and 
ence,  so  these  our  Courts  are  some-  produces  a  thundering  reclaiming  pe- 
what  occupied  with  cases  which  have  tit  ion.  It  is,  of  course,  follow^  by 
had  their  origin  elsewhere ;  and  as  answers,  made  on  a  similar  plan, 
we  have  brought  Jilneas  into  our  si-  This  is  all  before  the  Sheriff-substi- 
raile,  we  shall  now  imitate  him,  by  a  tute.  But  whatever  he  does,  there  is 
distinct  detail,  from  the  beginning :  still  life  in  a  mussel.  A  review  is 
u  ..  competent  by  the^Depute ;  and  the 

Z;  ""  «l>ole  process  is  packed  up.  and  sent 

Ituidias:*  him  for  perusal  by  the  Edinburgh 

carrier.  If  he  adheres,  the  sport  is 
To  leave  the  Mantuan  swain,  how-  nearly  over  in  the  Sheriff  Court.  But 
ever,  pauh  minora  canemus;  and  we  he  does  not  adhere.  The  salmon,  in- 
have  to  tell  those  whom  it  may  con-  stead  of  being  drawn  to  land,  makes 
that  a  Scotch  lawsuit, which  ari-  one  desperate  fling  more ;  and  there 
in  any  of  the  subordinate  judica-  is  then  some  more  well-wrought-for 
tones  mentioned  in  our  last  Number,  gain  to  the  writers,  and  some  further 
t*>  in  its  original  and  nascent  state,  no  sport  to  the  clients,  though  we  admit 
wore  than  a  trifling  libel ;  but  a  that  there  is  at  least  one  party  of  the 
hitle  spark  breeds  meikle  wark,”  and  two  who  may  think  the  fun  but  of  a 
*5  the  acorn  becomes  a  stately  oak,  froggish  quality, 
w  this  wretched  little  slip,  from  its  Well !  the  fish  is  at  last  brought 
wnate  vigour,  by  the  careful  di^ng  gasping  on  shore  ;  and,  to  all  appew- 
found  of  an  active  agent,  with  tK  vi-  ance,  breathes  its  last,  and  is  carri^ 
}tng  breezes  of  personal  animosity  home,  and  hung  up.  They  know  lit- 
Parties,  and  the  refreshing  manure  tie,  however,  of  the  nature  of  a  Scotch 
*  httle  cash,  spreads  out  its  bran-  law-suit,  who  may  think  it  all  over 
strength.  While  with  it  The  losing  procurator  writes 
^bulrush,  however,  grows  fast,  the  to  Edinburgh,  to  his  friend,  Mr 
timber  increases  slowly ;  and  Andrew  Active,  W .  S.,  or  S.  S.  C., 
good  tough  law-plea  is  of  a  fine  chief,  .with  whom,  in  the 
progTMj,  enlarging  as  it  goes  days  of  yore,  and  while  Vxith  were 
^  rivers  Tweed  and  Clyde,  Clerks,  he  was  wont  to  eat  Welsh  ro^- 
of  co'intry,  spring  out  hits,  ox  Nore^loch  trouts,  B,nd  drink 

^  both  being  no  more  than  strong  ale  at  Johnny  Dowie^s,  during 


Virgir*  iBneid  Lib.  6. 


+  See  our  Number  tor  August 
3E 


•  Our  distant  readers,  who  have  not  been  in  Edinburgh  of  late  years,  r^uire 
informed,  that  the  Coach-house  is  a  recess  in  the  south  part  of  the 
Btnicted  for  a  little  retirement  fhmi  the  din  of  Courts;*’  and  causes  are 
Ordinary  there,  deliberately— 'the  expre?«ion  being,  that  they  are  “  beard  in  I 
nome^**  just  as,  in  London,  colonial  cases  are  said  to  be  heard  at  the 
flame  CoachJ%ouse^  probably,  is  given  from  its  wide  entrances,  resembling  the  ^ 
Mch  a  place.  A  fine  transparent,  colloasiU  picture,  in  stained  gla***  **^.^*^  ^ 
ing  among  rolling  clouds^  holding  a  new  steelyard,  instead  of  old-fashion 
sunnounu  Che  gieat  open  doors. 
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riiis  was  the  ancient  style  of  the 
Summons.  In  these  degenerate  days, 
houfver,  all  is  prose,  and  unworthy 
ot'  our  occupying  space  by  it.  The 
summons  ix  executed  /  that  is,  the 
\\)ciUio  in  Juxt  as  the  civilians  name 
it,  ukes  place  ui>on  it.  When  the 
defendant  is  at  home,  tliis  is  done  by 
a  mt'ssenger  of  the  law  delivering 
him  a  copy  y  but  a  curious  device  is 
followed  when  he  is  abroad,  or  fur th 
of  the  k  inf^iom,  as  it  is  called,  for 
then,  as  the  writ  contains  an  express 
warrant,  the  messenger  summons 
him  at  the  market-cross  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  pier  and  shore  of  Leith. 
This  last  place  is  resorted  to  as  being 
nearest,  of  course,  to  a  man  beyond 
seas ;  and  people  are  sometimes  not 
a  little  amused  to  hear  these  officers 
of  the  law  (w’ho,  in  this  respect,  are . 
always  scrupulously  minute  in  the 
ivrformance  of  their  prescribed  du¬ 
ty)  scraifrhinfr  over  the  pier  as  if 
tliey  were  mad.  A  stranger  could 
not  help  remarking  to  old  George 
Milliaiuson  one  day,  when  so  em¬ 
ployed,  **  Sir,  you  may  save  your 
throat,  for  he  that  you  are  roaring  to 
is  in  Russia,  and  cannot  hear  you.'* 
“  Ah,  but,”  said  George,  I  speak 
wi’  the  mouth  o*  his  Majesty,  lad, 
an’  ril  gar  him  hear  me,  at  the  deaf¬ 
est  side  o'  his  head,  if  he  were  at  the 
warld’a  end !” 

Rut  it  may  sometimes  happen  that 
the  plaintiff,  or  pursuer,  is  only  an 
heir,  and  he  must  complete  his  title, 
M  it  is  called,  before  he  sues  with 
effect.  If  his  family  was  one  of 
rank,  the  mode  of  doing  that  was, 
until  lately,  a  curious  one.  The  ma- 
^  are  servants  of  the  court ;  but 
the  heirs  service,  as  it  is  called, 
must  be  remitted  to  somebody — and 
who  were  so  fit  as  they  for  the  pur- 
jiose  >  Accordingly,  those  men  were 
wont  to  be  changed  into  Judges,  and 
pUwd  on  the  Bench,  for  the  decision 
of  the  rights  of  the  greatest  persons  of. 
the  land.  But  as,  after  all,  these  men 
.  tjao  sense,  (for  so  they  arc  styled 
ID  tile  law),  like  many  such  men  in 
K  1  retjuired  assessors,  who 

Jtad  that  necessary  article,  so  some  of 

e  Judges  themselves  wereaccustoro- 
to  sit  beside  these,  their  pro  tern- 
snperiors ,  to  aid  them  witli  their 
^hsel,  and  to  suggest  the  best  legal 
Jews  to  them.  But  whence  came 
w*as  so  extraordimu'y  ^  While 


England  and  its  Barons  disdained  a 
servile  adoption  of  the  Roman  Juris¬ 
prudence,  we,  with  sevend  other 
countries,  allowed  ourselves  to  be 
more  or  less  governed  by  it ;  and 
though  we  are  not,  at  thia  moment, 
aware,  that  Heineccius  or  Slaken- 
bergius,  or  any  of  the  other  com¬ 
mentators  or  antiquarians  tell  us, 
that  the  Saturnalia  found  their  way 
into  the  Roman  Courts,  yet,  we  sus¬ 
pect,  they  must  have  done  so,  be¬ 
cause  they  evidently  did  into  ours, 
and  from  that  source  alone  could 
it  have  arisen  that  servants  were  set 
down  with  their  masters. 

The  days  of  this  venerable  Court, 
however,  are  past,  and  it  is  now 
among  the  things  which  have  been  ; 
but  wc  shall  never  forget  the  bro«ul, 
sapient,  and  important  face  of  old 
John  Graham,  tlie  macer,  when 
seated  in  the  Chair  of  Judgment 
with  the  great  Braxfield,  the  most 
eminent  Judge  of  the  time,  placed  by 
him  as  his  subordinate  assistant. 

It  has  been  remarked  of  Sterne's 
“  Life  of  Tristram  Shandy,"  tliat 
much  of  it  related  to  him  before  he 
was  born,  and  so  it  is  with  our  his¬ 
tory  of  a  Scotch  law-suit.  But  we 
have  thus  fairly  launched  it  **  into 
•  this  breathing  world,"  and  we  will 
now  accompany  it  in  its  progress. 

We  said  we  should  lead  our  reader 
unto  our  Supreme  Court,  and  as  he 
is  probably  a  classical  man,  he  may 
recollect  the  verse  of  Virgil, 

Ventum  erat  ad  Liinen,  unde  ruuot  toli- 
dem  voces. 

No  wonder  tliat  this  line  may  oc¬ 
cur  to  him.  If  lie  has  ever  been  in 
Westminster  Hall,  he  would  find  all 
sedate  there ;  but,  on  his  entry  into 
our  Outer-house  at  the  time  which 
we  would  call  Hi^h  ‘Chan^,  when 
botli  Ordinaries  and  I  nner- Courts 
are  sitting,  he  must  be  apt  to  think 
himself  along  with  the  old  Lady  and 
iEneas  down  stairs,  rather  than  in 
this  upper  world ;  or  he  might,  as  in  a 
dream,  suppose  he  was  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange,  with  all  the  soual- 
ling  “  bulls"  and  “  bears"  abftut  him. 

What,"  he  would  say  to  his  guide, 
**  is  this  Judge  about,  who  sits  in  the 
recess  on  the  side  there  .>"  **  He  is 

coiling  his  motions,'*  his  friend  would 
answer.  His  employment  is  well 
named,"  would  be  the  reply ;  **  for 
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there  is  truly  so  much,  both  of  loud  ^  •  _  ,  ,  . 

noise  and  moving  among  them  there,  jersare 

that,  besides  being  deav'd,  I  am  po-  ^he  Bar’s  all  arranged-a  terrible  »h„,  . 
sitively  like  to  be  driven  over. 

This  would  be  the  general  feeling  And  what  do  these  counsel  do  there? 
of  our  visitant  at  his  entrance  ;  but  They  pour  forth  long  rigmarole  ha- 
we  must  carry  him  the  rounds,  and  rangues,  tumbling  along  among  loose 
lead  him,  first,  to  the  Bar  of  the  Or-  averments  and  unascertained  facts 
dinary  fur  the  week.  W e  shall  ima-  till  all  parties  are  weary,  and  even 
gine,  even,  that  he  is  a  party  to  the  patient  Judge  is  yawning  on  his 
an  action  there,  and  may  figure  it,  chair.  But  it  is  now  his  duty  to  act 
either  one  w’hich  has  run  the  gauntlet  — and  what  does  he  do  }  He  is,  in 
of  some  inferior  Court  already,  or  it  general,  not  so  rackle-handed  as  to 


till  all  parties  are  weary,  and  even 
the  patient  Judge  is  yawning  on  his 
chair.  But  it  is  now  his  duty  to  act 
— and  what  does  he  do  }  He  is,  in 
general,  not  so  rackle-handed  as  to 


may  be  a  new  one,  and  its  first  ap-  imitate  his  forefathers,  mentioned  by 
pearanceon  any  stage.  Well !  after  Mr  Hume,  and  decide  on  a  “  single 
a  very  weary  hantring  on,  the  case  altercation*.’*  He  therefore  orders « 


a  very  weary  hanging  on,  the  case 
is  at  length  called,  and  the  clients, 
whose  hearts  beat  high,  think  that 
they  are  to  hear  it  pleaded.  But  no : 
as  men  prefer  buying  boots  at  Hob- 
bie*s,  to  getting  them  at  an  ordinary 


altercation* .”  He  therefore  orders  0 
condescendence,  in  terms  o  f  the  Act  of 
Sederunt.  What  means  that  ?”  says 
the  client ;  “  ha’e  we  gained  our 
cause  }”  “  M^hisht !”  says  the  em¬ 

barrassed  agent,  “  and  I’ll  tell  you 


shop ;  so  they  haye  fee’d  counsel,  who  a’  about  it  when  we  get  hame and 
are  overloaded  with  briefs,  and  who,  it  is  with  not  a  little  dismay  that  the 
like  the  Attorney  in  Tom  Jones,  poor  man  at  length  learns  that  his 
were  they  cut  into  a  hundred  pieces,  cause  is  scarcely  an  inch  advanced ; 
would  find  work  for  every  bit  of  that  all  his  fee  for  the  speaking  is 
themselves.  Instead,  therefore,  of  little  better  than  thrown  away ;  and 
the  pursuer’s  lawyer  answering  to  that  a  short  state  of  the  facts,  with- 
the  macer’s  brazen; tongue,  his  clerk,  out  any  argument  at  all,  must  now 
a  bustling  fellow,  squeezes  through  be  given  in,  which,  as  he  remarks, 
the  crowd,  and  tells  the  Judge  that  might  have  been  as  well  done  with- 
his  master  is  “  just  now  in  the  First  out  sic  a  waste  o’  wind.  The  agent 
Division  at  an  advising,  and  canna  makes  the  best  awkward  apologies 
get  awa’.”  The  cause  is  therefore  he  can.  He  says  the  Judge  had  lis- 
continued.  It  is  called  again,  but  tened  to  the  pleading,  and  therefore 
whereas  the  one  party’s  counsel  could  is  so  far  instructed  in  the  case ;  and 
not  come  before,  the  other’s  Advocate  that  the  parties  are  made  aware  of 
“  canna  come  now,  because  he  is  each  other’s  pleas,  by  hearing  one 
pleading  in  the  Second  Division,”  or  another.  But  all  this  won’t  do.  The 
“in  the  Exchequer.”  Thus  the  case  client  is  a  shrewd  carl,  and  his  an- 
hangs  on,  perhaps,  for  weeks,  and  swer  is  conclusive: — Ah,  man! 
the  disappointed  pursuer  must  leave  (says  he,)  among  sae  raony  sic  plca^ 
town,  as  his  business  calls  him.  This  ings,  his  Lordship  canna  mind  a  word 
very  often  happens  where  there  is  o’  a’  yon ;  and  as  for  a’  the  baldcr- 
but  one  brace  of  counsel ;  but  the  dash  of  the  other  party,  we  kent  it 
chance  ofit  is  doubled  with  two  brace,  a’ before;  and  when  they  are  grip- 
and  that  is  aptest  to  take  place  in  the  ped  close  by  the  gills,  they  maun  gie 
case  of  ve^  genteel  litigants,  who,  as  up  half  o’t ;  besides,  what  (xruinty 


burgh,  and  takes  his  chance  of  being  once,  instead  of  having  sae  meikle  aw* 
more  fortunate.  The  cause  then  tant  firing,  and  loose  skirmishing* 
actually  comes  on,  and  the  agents.  The  pursuer’s  condescendence,  w 
witli  dieir  clerks,  are  all  bustle,  short  state  of  tacts,  is  then  prep**]®“» 
“  Bin,  Jock.”  says  one,  “  for  Mr  X.  which  it  u  the  duty  of  those  scong 
down  to  the  Library,”  "  and  you,  for  the  defender  to  answer  m 
1  am,  says  the  other,  “  for  Mr  Z.,  same  brief  manner,  and  the  pa 
who  is  walking  yonder.”  At  last  exchange  their  reciprocal  stslemen 


•  Hbt.  of  Kiigfand.  VoL  iii.,  p.  301,  quoted  by  us  in  last  Number. 
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*11  to  distil  the  facts  as  pure  as  pos-  that  he,  in  his  turn,  must  ^nirc- 
sible  ;  but  the  defender  holding,  tent ;  recommends  trying  some  fresh 
nerhais,  a  large  sum  of  money,  till  counsel ;  and  his  new  lawyer  states 
all  shall'  be  done,  is  ‘Mn  nae  hurry  the  whole  story  over  Ufrain  from  the 
and  many  a  good  bark  must  the  pur-  very  he^inninfr.  This  representation 
suer’s  lawyer  weekly  utter,  before  he  is,  of  course,  ordered  to  be  answered; 
an  force  in  the  answers,  and  get  all  but  frost  and  snow  may  come  before 
adjusted.  If  the  parties  differ  ma-  the  answers  can  be  m.  The  force 
tenally  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  no-  of  inrolling,  and  repeated  certifica- 
thing  for  it  but  a  proof,  the  machi-  tions,  however,  at  length  prevail: 
ncry  of  which  we  shall  uke  a  future  the  answers  make  their  appearance : 
opiwrtunity  of  describing.  But  the  the  Ordinary  acain  decides,  and, 
case  may  depend  on  bills  of  ex-  much  to  Careful’s  satisfaction,  Mr 
change,  correspondence,  or  feudal  Active  writes  him,  with  not  a  little 
titles,  of  which  the  Lord  Ordinary  complacency,  that  he  “  has  the  plea- 
may  himself  judge  without  proof,  sure  of  acquainting  him,  that  the 
and  then  he  actually  decides  for  or  Lord  Ordinary  has  altered  his  last 
against  the  pursuer.  Say  he  decides  Interlocutor,  and  decerned  in  terms 
for  him.  Mr  Active  loses  not  a  of  the  libel,  and  in  his  favour.** 
moment  in  writing  the  good  news  Careful,  by  this  time,  however,  is 
to  the  pursuer,  Mr  Careful.  In  too  old  a  huntsman  ^to  halloo  before 
the  joy  of  his  heart  he  tells  Mrs  he  is  fairly  out  of  the  wood,  and 
(  ireful,  and  the  minister,  their  kind  therefore  postpones  any  further  re¬ 
neighbour,  is  also  informed  ;  the  joicing  with  the  minister  in  hoc  statu, 
good  pastor  takes  his  hat  and  stick,  but  writes  to  Active  that  he  must 
honest  man  !  and  pops  over  to  shake  now  “  positively  fret  the  tiller**  At 
hands  with  his  friend,  and  wish  length,  in  little  more  than  three 
him  joy ;  and  the  gudeman  and  he  weeks,  a  neat  gray-paper,  well  seal- 
get  a  bottle  of  the  mistress’s  best  ed  package,  arrives  by  the  mail-coach, 
homebrewedon  the  occasion.  Worthy  He  carries  it  ben  the  house  to  the 
Careful  thinking  that,  as  he  says,  guidwife:— Oh!  our  friend,  Mr 
he  has  brought  that  fellow  Quibble  Active,  (says  he,)  is  really  a  fine  lad. 
(the  defender)  to  his  marrow-bones.  He  has  got  amends  o’  that  rascal 
writes  to  Edinburgh,  to  his  agent.  Quibble  at  last,  and  here  is  the^/7/er 
about  ^eitinfr  the  silJer,  when,  to  his  bodily  now.  Open  the  packet,  Tib- 
utter  astonishment,  he  learns  that  his  hy,  wi'  your  shears,  lass,  but  tak' 
^ip,  instead  of  being  safe  in  harbour,  guid  care  no  to  cut  the  bank-notes  in 
as  he  supposed,  is,  in  truth,  still  at  your  haste,  for  thae  five  pounders 
>«;  that  Quibble  has  given  in  some-  are  tender  gear.”  Honest  Tibby, 
filing  called  a  representation,  contain-  with  quaking  heart  and  nimble  hand, 
ing  many  facts  and  arguments,  which  euts  the  knot,  but,  as  Burns  ob- 
juust  be  answered  at  full  length  on  serves, 

for  Fk  must  remit  cash  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread— 

mil  f  ^od  that  his  case  Yq^  seize  the  llow’r,  its  bloom  is  shed : 

oust  be  all  stated  over  again,  new 

I  and  new  bod,  just  as  if  it  had  first  one  covering  is  taken  off,  and 
I  been  touch^.  Well ;  he  must  then  another,  (for  they  are  as  nu- 
j  ?  ^list  he  is  bid.  After  due  delay,  merous  as  the  grave-digger’s  waist- 
i  ‘U8  answers  are  prepared,  and  the  coaU  in  Hamlet,J  when  the  worthy 
transmitted ;  but  the  Judge,  (as  pair,  instead  of  tne  siller,  find  some- 
«»ourite  Ordinaries  often  are,)  is  thing  printed ;  and  upon  looking  at 
Ji^erloaded  with  business,  and  it  is  a  it,  and  reading  the  accompanying  let- 
long  while  ere  he  overtakes  this  pro-  ter  from  Active,  they  learn,  with  great 
;  but,  what  is  worse,  **  ill  news  vexation,  that  it  is  a  vetiiion  to  the 
joine  soon  aneugh  and  poor  Care-  Inner-House  by  Quibble,  pleudinfr 
“1|  who  sends  to  the  post  every  day  all  the  case  anew,  stating  full  and 
oi*  his  letter,  at  last  learns,  to  his  as-  fresh  all  the  old  facts,  and  adding  a 
^^ment  and  dismay,  that,  though  great  many  new  ones,  which,  being 
^ofmerly  gained,  he  has  now  unstated  before,  had  been  kept  by 
^  Jf*  ^ause.  He  U  neither  to  hold  him  as  a  corps  de  reserve,  notwith- 
bind;  but  Mr  Active  writes  him,  standing  all  the  precautions  of  the 
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hearing,  and  the  condescendence  and  ful,  toiling  again  o»t  r  the  same 
answers.  On  the  new  averments,  gt'tmnd;  and,  on  advising  these  lonu 
Mr  Active  very  properly  requests  his  afterwards,  he  is  dismayed  to  hen- 
employer  to  “  favour  him  with  his  the  Court  say  “  alter,”  for  it  means 
rctnarksf  adding,  ‘‘  but,  Dear  Sir,  a  decision,  whereby  he  has  lust  ha 
you  must  really  send  some  more  of  catLte,  importing  an  alteration  of  their 
the  needful — mind  that  fees  and  fee-  Lordships'  own  judgment,  which  wis 
funding  require  more  than  deaf-nuts,  for  him. 

and  your  last  remittance  is  more  than  The  fat  is  now  all  in  the  fire.  But 
out.  The  answers  will  cost  a  good  the  case  was  decided  by  a  casting 
sappy  fee,  besides  printing,  &c.  &c."  vote  only,  and  courage  must  not  give 
Careful,  however  careful  he  may  be,  way.  Tne  ver^of  the  old  C’ourt-of- 
cannot  help  himself ;  and  after  hav-  Session-garland  is  recollected : 
ing  twi^  gained  Ids  cause  in  the  «  ^ 

Ouler-Hou^e,  he  must  now  struggle 
in  the  Inner  one.  Long  answers  to 

the  petition  are  therefore  prepared  But  worthy  Mr  David,  whom  we 
for  him,  going  over  again  all  the  old  well  remember,  is  long  since  gone  to 
facts,  discussing  the  new  ones,  and  Uie  Court  of  iEacus  and  Rhodaman- 
clamouring  loudly  at  the  ambuscade  thus.  However,  there  are  “as guitl 
which  has  been  laid  for  him.  On  the  fish  i*  the  sea  as  ever^  cam’  out  o’t,” 
old  principle  of  “  following  the  mul-  and  as  clever  fellows,  now-a-days,  as 
titude,”  the  cause  had  been  brought  Mr  David  was,  though  he  was  truly 
before  that  Division  of  the  Court  an  able  one.  One  of  them,  there- 
whicli  is  well  known  to  be  already  fore,  is  well  primed :  like  old  Henry 
loaded  beyond  measure  with  busi-  Home,  he  takes  a  new  view  of  the 
uess ;  and  as  men  cannot  do  more  case ;  and  the  next  interlocutor  is 
than  they  are  able,  it  is  a  good  also  alter.”  But  that  is  a  good 
twelvemonth  before  the  case  is  advLs-  alter,  and  means  a  return  to  the  fa- 
(Anghce  decided.)  Careful  comes  vourable  decision,  so  that  Careful 
to  town  on  the  occasion,  pfds  up  at  then^atrw  his  cause.  But  as  we  for- 
the  White-Horse  Inn,  in  the  head  merly  called  the  attention  of  Dr  Ba^ 
of  the  Canongate,  where  the  great  clay  and  Mr  Jamieson  to  the  nat^l 
Dr  Johnston  lodged  of  old, — calls  history  of  an  Inferior  Court  action, 
anxiously  on  Active, — is  punctual  at  we  must  now  solicit  thatof  Professon 
the  hour  of  cut/.rc  in  the  Parliament-  Wallace  and ‘Leslie  to  the  mechi- 
•  House, — and  at  length  hears,  with  nical  nature  of  a  Coiurt  of  Session 
trembling,  his  own  name  and  that  one. 

of  Quibble  spoken,  and  those  of  their  Before  a  cause  is  final  in  the  Inner- 
counsel,  roared  with  the  macer’s  House,  their  Lordsbiw  must  tctu* 
Stentorian  voice,  from  the  door  of  the  ally  determine  twice  the  same  way ; 
Division.  At  last,  after  a  bickering  but  that  may  not  soon  happen  m  * 

wrangle  between  the  Counsel,  the  case  of  nicety,  when  it  is  hanging  on 

advising  begins.  He  counts,  with  casting  votes :  where  one  Judge 
beating  heart,  their  Lordships  who  occasionally  be  ill,  and  another  wpi 
are  for  or  against  him,  as  they  de-  at  home  by  family  distress,  ana 
iiver  their  opinions ;  but  as  some  forth,  and  where  new  facts  mu  ne 
of  them  do  not  speak,  what  to  arguments,  urged  by  new  and  ni 
make  of  them  he  knows  not.  But,  ingenious  counsel,  are  constantly 
upon  the  presiding  Judge  taking  the  turbing  the  delicately -poised 
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ful,  their  liOnlships  AD nEiiF..  His 

i  rrpctUn  placcbnt;  and  the  field  is 
f  no»'  Cart  fuls  own  ! 

shall,  before  we  are  done  with 
I  ilic*  subject,  say  a  few  words  on  cx- 
I  frj.  /j.  Suffice  it  to  add  here,  that, 
after  much  dunning  at  the  extractor, 
Mr  Active  obtains  a  short  one  with 
a  ileeerniturc  in  this  teasing  case ; 
and  with  the  view  of  now  getting 
I  the  siilery  Quibble  is  “  put  to  the 
i  horn,  fenced,  arrested,  and  poinded, 

^  and  the  haill  remanent  order  pre¬ 
scribed  by  law’*  is  used  against  him, 
all  except  caption.  Like  other  well- 
[*  ttlucated  men,  now-a^days,  Mr  Ac- 
\  live  is  a  chemist,  and  knows  that  a 
prison  would  render  Quibble  bank- 
i  rupt,  under  the  act  1606,  and  there- 
[  by  nnttralize  all  his  client’s  diligence. 
He  therefore  abstains  from  incarcer¬ 
ating  the  debtor.  It  is  diamond  cut 
diamond f  however :  Mr  Sharp,  who 
acts  for  others  of  Quibble’s  creditors, 
lias  him  nabbed,  and  sent  to  the 
5  Cdion,  or  Canongate  Jail.  This' 
I  being  done  in  due  time,  destroys  all 
preference  on  poor  Careful’s  diligence. 
Quibble  is  thus  fairly  gane  to  the 
btnt.”  He  had  been  a  litigious 
i‘  wretch,  and  what  the  old  lawyers 
called  a  gude  milk-cow,”  and 
though  he  was  once  wealthy,  he  had 
(as  he  boasted)  tried  so  many  pret- 
(y  points  of  law y*  that  he  is  now  to- 
,  tally  dished.  His  affairs  can  produce 
but  a  very  small  dividend,  and  even 
^  that  can  be  obtained  only  after  end- 
1^  processes  of  furthcoming,  mul¬ 
tiple-poinding,  and  ranking  and  sale. 

^  “  Alp*  on  Alps,  and  hills  on  hills  arise.” 

p  Hell  is  the  unfortunate  Careful 
I  now  aware  how  long  it  may  be  ere 
-  can  be  got  from  such  pro- 

j  ^mgs.  «  Burnt  bairns  dread  the 
I  and  he  knows,  that  though  his 
^  *on,  or  grandson,  may  perhaps  get 
;  after  a  lapse  of  years,  ne 

[  j  *®If  ^*11  probably  be  long  gone 
?  ‘  to  the  narrow-house  before  all 
!;  ^‘^^hd  up.  As  Quibble  was,  at  one 
**  gude  as  the  bank,”  had 
i  got  the  law  of  him  at  once, 

f  ue  ought  to  have  done,  he  would 
,  re  revived  his  cash, — hia  daugh- 

riiwt^  L  ^  creditably  mar- 

r  «et  up  in  hosinew,— 

mmself  still  a  prosperous  tra- 

;  jL  ^he  INPSRVAI.  DBLATS  of 

Courts  have  destroyed 


theiu  all.  His  daughter’s  lover 
cannot  afford  to  marry  her  tocher- 
less;  his  son  cannot  begin  without 
capital ;  and  he  himself,  poor  fel¬ 
low,  is  obliged  to  stop  jtayment ; 
while  honest  Tibby  and  her  younger 
children  are  in  actual  want — all  be¬ 
cause  his  means  had  been  caught 
in  the  iron-trap  of  a  law-plea,  out 
of  which  four  or  five  years’  hard 
litigation  could  not  extricate  them. 
And  now,  when  it  is  over,  there  is 
nothing  to^et !  From  his  being  ab¬ 
surdly  obliged  to  try  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  EIGHT  or  NINE  times  over, 

cash,  and  claes,  and  credit,  are 
out;”  and  he  is  now  a  miserable 
bankrupt,  with  a  destitute  family  ! 

Let  those  of  other  countries  re¬ 
mark  what  they  please  upon  us ; 
we  grieve  to  say  that  this  is  but  too 
accurate  a  picture  of  even  a  success¬ 
ful  litigation,  of  the  simplest  kind, 
without  cither  i>roof  or  Jury  Court. 
It  is  too  true  an  account,  also,  of 
what  is  not  unfrequently  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  abominable  waste  of 
time  in  it,  with  the  eternal  reviewing 
of  sentences.  And  all  this  is  so,  al¬ 
though  our  laws  are  in  general  ex- 
celleut,  as  shown  in  our  last  Num¬ 
ber  ;  and  though  our  Judges  in  both 
Divisions  are  men  of  much  talent, 
virtue,  and  industry,  and  the  practi¬ 
tioners  of  different  kinds  before  them 
as  respectable  as  any  similar  sets  of 
men  in  Europe. 

In  the  course  of  our  paper,  we 
have  joked  a  little ;  for  “  Quis  ri- 
sura  teneat  ?”  But  this  is  a  sub¬ 
ject,  in  truth,  well  calculated  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  gravest  reflections.  We 
shall  therefore  try  to  be  a  little 
more  serious  in  our  next  article  on 
it,  (for  we  must  have  another)  ;  and 
having  probed  the  wound,  we  may 
then  endeavour  to  suggest  its  aire. 
We  are  aware  we  may  be  considereil, 
by  the  Honourable  Commissioners, 
as  intruding  within  their  province  ; 
but,  as  the  Spectator  (we  think^savs, 
that,  on  occasion  of  any  public  build¬ 
ings  being  meditated,  all  persons  are 
entitled  to  offer  plans,  so,  on  this 
great  intended  new  improvement  of 
Judicatories,  their  Honours  may  lis¬ 
ten  to  hints,  even  from  us,  who  are 
quite  respectful,  both  towards  them 
and  the  Coprt.  We  are,  indeed, 

Sarticularly  anxious  to  testi^  our 
eep  veneration  for  our  Judges.  Well 
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do  we  know,  that  no  fault  lies  with 
their  Lordships ;  and  happy  would 
they  be,  were  all  causes  of  delay  re¬ 
moved.  Neither  do  we  blame  either 
counsel  or  agents,  who  are  good  fel¬ 
lows,  and  able  and  alert  men ;  though 
("areful  was  often  not  a  little  impa¬ 
tient  with  Active,  for  want  of  his 
siller.  But  positively  all  parties 
must  have  a  right  procedure,  or  mode 
of  process.  No  miller  can  supply 
his  thirl  with  proper  grinding,  with¬ 
out  a  sufficient  mill ;  and  though  we 
once  knew  a  Leith  skipper,  who,  it 
was  said,  could  gar  bis  smacky  do 
ony  tiling  but  speak,"  we  admit  that 
she  was  universally  allowed  to  be  an 
excellent  sea^boat. 

Our  present  form  of  process  was 
introduced  by  James  V.  no  less  than 
S86  years  ago,  after  the  model  of  that 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris, — the  court 
of  a  nation  where  trade  was  then 
almost  unknown.  It  is  really  altoge¬ 
ther  unfit  for  the  business  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  country,  and  is  no  more  a- 
dapted  to  that  of  ours,  now-a-days, 
than  the  ill-built,  worse  hung,  and 
lumbering  vehicle  which  that  Mo¬ 
narch's  mother,  Margaret,  brought 
from  England,  would  be  to  serve  as  a 
mail-coach,  and  reach  Glasgow  in 
five  hours.  However  well  the  pre- 
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sent  dilatory  procedure  might  have 
suited  for  the  decision  of  such  ques. 
tions  as  chiefly  interested  our  an- 
cestors,  about  mosses  and  muirs,  or 
the  still  more  important  ones,  about 
feudal  casualties,  and  the  rights  of 
superiors,  it  is,  in  truth,  quite  un¬ 
fit  for  a  manufacturing  and  trad¬ 
ing  community.  Whether  some  tra¬ 
shy  matter  of  humour,  between  two 
lairds,  about  a  moss-leave,  or  foal 
and  divot,  is  settled  to-morrow,  or 
(which  is  much  more  likely)  that 
day  six  years,  is  really  of  little  con¬ 
sequence  to  either  of  them  ;  but  a 
merchant's  existence  may  depend  on 
a  speedy  decision  of  his  cause,  and 
that,  alas  !  we  cannot  afford  him  at 
present,  though  we  trust  that  we 
soon  may  be  able  to  do  so. 

But  our  limits  are  now  out: 
promising  to  return  speedily  to  the 
subject,  we  therefore  take  leave  of  it 
for  the  present ;  and  we  think  we 
cannot  do  so  in  an^  language  graver, 
and  more  expressive  of  our  general 
feeling,  than  that  of  Shakespeare 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns 
of  time. 

The  oppressor’s  wrong,  the  proud  man's 
contumely. 

The  pangs  of  despised  love— Me  kvt 
delay  ! 


(fTaiu^  ISufo. 


( From  Sabinus*  Commentaries  on  the 

In  Trajan’s  time, as  ancient  legends  write, 

In  the  Suburra  dwelt  an  honest  ^vight _ 

One  Caius  Bufo — but,  the  truth  to  tell, 
Poor  Caius  was  a  sad,  sad  infidel ; 

His  taste  was  burning  Christians,  with  a 
little 

Penchant  for  martyrs  simmering  in  a 
kettle ; 

At  the  Comitia  he  was  given  to  bawl. 

And  pummel  his  opponents,  and  withal 
He  was  a  sort  of  Roman  radical. 

Who  used  to  hoot  the  praetors,  and  once 
threw 

A  thumping  brick-hat  at  the  Consul,  who 
Cl^p’d  him  in  the  ergastulum,  which  we 
Call  charley-thop,  or  round-house,  An¬ 
glic^ 

Now,  Caius  had  a  moiety,  a  fat 
Good-sort-of-good-for-nothing  dame,  who 

sat 
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At  home,  and  whipp’d  the  children,  ind 
although 

She’d  no  objection  to  a  cup,  or  so, 

Of  setine,  and  on  feast-days  went  w 
gay  as 

A  maypole,  was  a  worthy  wife  to  Caiu^ 
This  Mistress  Lollia  (ladies  sometimes 
will 

Be  quite  absurd)  one  day  was  **^*”^’ 

And  found  herself,  to  use  the  moduft 
words,  ^ 

As  ladies  wish  to  be  who  love 
lords. 

Her  time  drew  near,  and  God  alone 

One  sunny  morning  she  thought  6t— 

Poor  Caius  Bufo,  at  this  horrid  blunder 

Of  Fate,  (who’s  in  her  dotage.)  waiqu 
thui^er-  _ 
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bright  by  the  Lady  Margaret,  (Henry  VIPs  daughter)  when  she  came  m 
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Struck  and  abusive,  for  he  stamp’d  and  While  at  this  pious  task,  he  heard  a  kind 

Of  hem  behind  him,  and  he  turn’d  to  lind 
\l  nurse,  and  kick’d  the  midwife  to  the  Whence  it  could  come,  but  judge  of  his 
door,  surprise, 

But  sought  dew  Lollia’s  cupboard,  where  When  Lollia— Lollia  stood  before  his  eyes, 
she  kept  Fair,  fat,  and  blowzy.  “  Hell’s  induU 

Her  setine  ;  and  he  wept,  and  drank,  and  gent  crew,” 

wept  She  said,  “  have  sent  me,  dearest,  back 

Most  maudlin  and  most  dismal ;  in  a  to  you.” 

short  Caius  look’d  queer  enough,  and  squinted 

Time,  all  the  children  came  and  join’d  at  her, 

the  sport —  But  thought  he’d  put  his  best  face  on  the 

0  Lollia !  Mater  Lollia !  blubbering  all  matter — 

kike  the  hired  howlers  at  a  funeral :  So  gave  his  arm,  and  led  her  homeward, 

And,  as  l)efitted  mem,  they  took  poor  dead  while 

Lollia,  and  stretch’d  her  decently  in  bed  ;  She  told  him  of  th’  infernals,  and  w'ould 
And  in  good  time  they  had  her  burnt  and  smile, 

buried,  .  And  simper,  and  look  pretty.  On  the  way 

How,  I  wont  tell  you — I’m  a  little  hurried  She  warn’d  him,  that  if  he,  by  chance, 
At  present ;  ’tis  in  better  w'ords  than  should  say 

mine.  One  naughty  word,  that  she  must  go 

In  John  Rosinus,  chapter  thirty-nine.  away 

They  had  her  snugly  laid,  and  on  the  Back  to  old  Orcus.  To  curtail  our  story — 
top  After  her  safe  return  from  Purgatory, 

Of  her  they  set  a  something  like  a  shop ;  She  took  her  easy-chair,  and  cushion’d 
(hitside  of  this  was  put  an  ugly  slab  seat. 

Of  marble,  with  her  virtues  on’t,  (no  dab  And  scourged  the  children  as  before ;  she 
Was  Master  Caius  at  an  epitaph)  :  eat 

And  when  they  had  a  nice  joint,  they’d  And  gormandiz’d  ApiciusCaelius  through; 

send  half  Bounced  in  the  streets  in  robes  of  Tyrian 

A  slice,  and  cakes,  confections,  and  what  hue, 

not.  Dangling  with  gewgaws  ;  drank  as  if  she 

To  feed  the  dear  defimct,  and  ne’er  forgot  meant 

Her  favourite  setine,  which  was  put  to  To  drain  the  Lucrine  lake  incontinent ; 

please  Reeking  with  rich  perfumes,  her  locks 

Her  dainty  tooth,  kind  creature  ;  and  all  were  frizzled — 

these.  Not  Job  himself  could  stand  it,  nor  meek 

Butter  and  onions,  cheese  and  caviare,  Griseld; 

Soups  that  would  make  the  Common-  Good  Caius  Bufo  could  not  long,  for  he 
Council  stare.  Found  his  poor  purse  in  a  sad  atrophy— 

He  set  l)efore  her  tomb— whether  the  dame  '  But,  harder  still,  this  new  Euridice 
Hr  the  mice  cat  these  up,  is  much  the  Produced  two  children  every  year,  and 
same—  three 

Perfumes,  too,  which  would  make  all  Sometimes  ;  most  filthy  changelings,  for 
Bond-Street  writhe,  they  all 

Drive  Price  and  Gosnell  mad,  and  poison  Like  twenty  thousand  devils’  imps  would 
Smyth—  squaU ; 

Most  ancient,  horrid  stinks,  which  smok’d  Some  had  long  cork-screw  tails,  they 
and  bum’d,  said,  and  some 

And  stunk  and  steam’d,  w'here  LolRa  lay  Homs,  so  they  made  a  Pandaemonium 
inum’d.  Of  Caius*  house.  Poor  Caius,  hunted 

oor  Caius  used  to  come,  sometimes,  and  out, 

lie  Beat  and  bedevil’d,  cufTd,  and  driven 

^fore  the  tomb,  to  whimper  and  to  cry  about 

*orts  of  pretty  things,  and  ask  her  To  booths  and  taverns,  pinch’d,  and 
^  flay’d,  and  bound, 

^e  him  and  the  babes,  poor  snivel-  Wish’d  his  good  Lollia  snugly  under 
ling  sinners!  ground 

''^hy  she  would  not  gobble  up  his  A  second  time.  Once,  as  a  lucky  hit,  • 
dinners,  He  thought  he’d  try  and  swear  a  little 

^nk  his  setine,  and,  moreover,  some  bit; 

**^*nn*  of  how  she  relish’d  kingdom  And  swear  he  did ;  but  as  for  writing  it 
come.  We  beg  to  be  excus’d.  A  shocking  smell 

answer’d,  legends  do  not  say,  Got  up,  a  brimstone  steam  came  hot 
Whether  she  eat  better ;  but  one  day,  from  hell, 
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And  thousand  horrid  chains  were  heard 
to  rattle. 

Like  many  chariots  galloping  to  battle. 

Lullia,  by  turns,  grew  red,  and  black,  and 
wan. 

Like  mackerel  dying  in  Trimalchio’s 
pan ; 

Thick  clouds  descend,  the  streaming  light¬ 
nings  ix)ur. 

And  shrieks  are  heard,  and  doubling 
thunders  roar, 

And  the  fat  blowzy  fiend  is  seen  no  more, 

While  her  foul  brood,  by  Pluto’s  wise  de¬ 
cree, 

Return  to  Erebus  as  well  as  she. 
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’Twits  a  she-devil,  mach  moreconimoii 
then 

Than  now— a  goblin  spirit,  call’d  by  men 

Vrocolacas,  or  Gowl,  that  used  to  creep 

Into  good  jieople’s  graves,  and  play  bo.|vep 

With  them,  and  scar  them  into*  (its,  and 
wear 

Their  bodies  ’gainst  their  wills,  and  some, 
times  are 

Fee’d  by  the  doctors,  and  are  apt  to 
scrajie 

And  delve  in  church-yards,  in  a  human 
sha|ie — 

I’ve  heard  in  London  it  is  quite  a  trade.  I 

Now  close  my  tale  of  Bufo  and  his  Kady. 

\V. 
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THE  METAMORPHOSES  OF  FICTION. 
“  Alter  et  idem,” 


Parallelism  is  one  of  those  sedu¬ 
cing  amusements  which  it  is  difficult 
for  one  of  extensive  or  desultory  read¬ 
ing  and  tolerable  memory  to  resist. 
To  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  suspicious 
idea,  to  follow'  it  up  through  all  the 
doublings  and  windings  of  foreign 
languages,  and  to  strip  it  of  all  those 
disguises  with  which  plagiarism  is 
familiar,  has  all  the  excitement  of  the 
chase,  with  just  enough  of  what  the 
French  call  malice  about  it,  to  give 
it  additional  zest.  For  the  truth  is, 
that,  in  matters  literary,  every  critic 
is  a  leveller  at  heart,  and  is  seldom 
sorry  to  find,  in  “  this  last  infirmity 
of  noble  minds,”  a  proof  that  even 
.  the  greatest  are  not  immaculate. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  annals 
of  literature  afford  an  ample  field  for 
the  exercise  of  the  amusement.  No¬ 
thing  ap^ars,  at  first  sight,  to  pre¬ 
sent  such  inexhaustible  variety  as 
the  history  of  fiction,  and  yet,  into 
how  narrow  limits  does  this  apparent 
immensity  shrink,  on  examination  ! 
How  often  can  we  trace  the  progress 
of  some  popular  tale  thwugh  differ¬ 
ent  ages,  countries,  and  languages, 
till  it  appear  with  some  slender  va¬ 
riation  in  our  own, — borrowed  by 
every  author  without  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  and  disguised  under  some  pet¬ 
ty  change  of  “  local  habitation  and 
a  name  How  often  are  we  led, 
u**^**'  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
[  ihe.  history  of  fiction ,  to  consider,  as 


models  of  invention,  works  which 
are  little  better  than  centos !  M'hat 
appears,  at  first,  more  original  than 
the  imagination  of  Ariosto— more 
striking  than  the  wonders  of  the  Or¬ 
lando,  where  every  successive  canto, 
like  the  hundred  doors  opened  by  the 
Calendar,  presents  some  new  enchant¬ 
ment  more  dazzling  than  its  prede¬ 
cessor  ?  But  then  comes  the  unlucky 
question,  how  much  of  this  is  borrow¬ 
ed  from  Pulci  and  Boiardo  ?  When 
we  turn  to  them,  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  same  world  of  imagination 
which  we  had  at  first  attributed  to 
the  creative  mind  of  Ariosto.  Even 


this,  however,  is  only  shifting  the 
matter  a  step ;  almost  every  one  of 
the  fictions  of  the  Morgante  and  the 
Orlando  Innamorato  can  be  traced 
to  their  prototypes,  in  the  prose  ro¬ 
mances  of  chiviry,  and  these,  *pni» 
to  their  classical  or  Arabian  originils- 
Boccaccio  is  another  of  these  author 
of  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  ulk 
as  a  wonderful  inventor.  H**!^** 
cameron  is  the  only  collection  of  Ita¬ 
lian  novels  which  is  really  known  in 
England;  and  to  those  who  never 
travel  beyond  this  record,  it  must  un¬ 
doubtedly  appear  a  work  of  the  naos 
brilliant  imagination.  But  alas  o 
the  Etruscan  !  The  inanuscnpis  « 
St.  Palaye>  and  the  ocUvos  of 
bazan  and  Le  Grand,  have 
tales  as  to  the  sources  ^  this 
of  novels.  After  deducting  the  P 
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riarismsfrom  the  Trouvcurs,aiul  the 
rificcinienti  from  the  Cento  Novelle 
Aiiticlie  and  the  Gesta  lloinanoruni, 
iiow  many  of  these  hundred  tales  re¬ 
main  the  property  of  the  novelist  ? 
W'hy,  thirty  perhaps,  and  these  chief¬ 
ly  poor  witticisms,  or  improbable 
smries  of  practical  jokes  played  off 
l>y  Ihuno  and  Buftalinocco,  the 
knowing  ones  of  the  day,  on  poor 
I  alamlrino,  and  the  other  butts  of 
Florence.  Were  all  those  manu¬ 
scripts  brought  to  light  which  the  vo¬ 
luminous  zeal  of  St.  Palaye  collect¬ 
ed,  even  this  small  remnant  might 
juohably  be  diminished.  But  are  we 
to  assign  to  the  Trouveurs  the  palm 
of  that  originality  which  we  strip 
from  the  brow  of  the  Italian.^  Has 
the  “  Langue  d’  Oil**  any  better 
claim  to  their  invention  than 

“  II  l)cl  paese  ov’il  si  suona 

Not  a  whit ;  for  a  little  farther  in- 
spc'ction  enables  us  to  detect  their 
sources  in  “  Syntypas,  or  the  Seven 
h'ise  Masters,^*  Petrus  Alphonsus* 
('ollection  of  Arabian  Tales,  and  the 
eastern  work  entitled  the  Bahar  l)an- 
ush,  or  Garden  of  Knowledge.  Ain- 
si  va  le  nionde.’*  The  whole  history 
of  literature  infallibly  leads  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  inventive  faculty 
is  much  more  rare  than  is  believed, 
hvery  where  we  perceive  the  same 
ideas  and  incidents,  recurring  under 
some  slight  variation  of  time,  place, 
language,  expression,  or  arrangement. 
The  course  of  a  popular  fiction  seems 
to  resemble  that  of  the  Niger ;  un¬ 
known  in  its  commencement,-r-flow- 
tng  on  through  successive  countries, 
and  varying  languages, — sometimes 
lost  to  view,  then  re-appearing  again 
under  new  names,  and  running  in  a 
ll  direction — swelled,  perhaps, 

by  the  addition  of  tributary  streams, 
Of  lessened  again  by  their  loss,  but 
ptul  retaining,  amidst  all  its  changes, 
tts  character  and  its  identity,  and  still 
capable  of  being  traced  to  its  source 
y  l*l>orious  and  active  inquirer. 
''  uh  these  ideas,  we  have  some- 
nnes  amused  ourselves  in  tracing 
®  genealogy  of  some  of  our  popu- 
r  stories ;  and  the  result  of  these 
quines,  in  one  or  two  cases,  while 
^  to  several  of  our  read- 

tK**  ^  *®ofd  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
pronesBof  imitation  in  the  whole, 
e  dare  say  most  of  our  classical 


readers  are  aware  that  the  celebrated 
Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius  is  borrow'ed 
almost  literally  from  the  earlier  work 
of  Lucius  Patrensis.  But  if  Apu¬ 
leius  took  some  liberties  with  his 
uedccessor,  Providence  has  certain- 
y  commanded  the  poisoned  chalice 
to  his  own  lips,  for  he  has  himself 
been  unmercifully  pillaged.  The 
“  Tale  of  a  Tub,*^*  which  be  intro¬ 
duces  ill  the  9th  book  of  the  Ass, 
forms  the  second  tale  of  the  7tb  day 
of  the  Decameron,  and  must  be  fa¬ 
miliar  to  French  readers  in  the  Cu¬ 
vier'*  of  La  Fontaine.  *l'be  story  of 
the  baker,  in  the  same  book,  is  the 
tenth  of  the  5th  day  of  the  Decame¬ 
ron.  The  whole  scenes  in  the  cave 
of  the  robbers,  the  description  of 
their  abode,  the  old  woman  of  the 
cave,  and  the  escape  of  the  lady,  have 
been  introduced,  sanx  cercmvnicy  by 
La  Sage,  into  Gil  Bias  (of  w’hich 
more  hereafter.)  But  the  well-known 
tale  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  which  is 
the  finest  episode  in  the  Golden  Ass, 
has  been  imitated  in  alfnost  every 
language.  This  beautiful  story  forms 
the  fourth  and  finest  book  of  Marino’s 
fantastic  poem  of  L'Adone  ;T-it  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  French  Romance  of  Par- 
thenopex  de  Blois,  lately  versified  by 
Stewart  Rose,  who  remarks  its  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  story  of  the  Three 
Calendars  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 
It  is  the  subject  of  the  drama  of 
Psyche,  commonly  published  as  the 
work  of  Moliere,  but,  in  reality,  the 
joint  effort  of  many  hands.  It  has 
also  been  very  ingeniously  christian¬ 
ized  by  Calderon,  in  two  of  his  autos 
which  we  have  read ;  and  Heaven 
knows  how  often  it  may  occur  in  the 
remainder  of  that  voluminous  col¬ 
lection. 

The  satirical  tale,  entitled  the 
Matron  of  Ephesus,  commonly  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  tne  work  of  Petronius, 
is,  perhaps,  a  still  more  striking  in¬ 
stance.  A  matron  of  Ephesus,  cele¬ 
brated  for  her  conjugal  affection,  on 
the  death  of  her  husband,  descends 
with  him  into  the  tomb,  determined 
never  to  leave  the  body.  A  soldier, 
appointed  to  watch  the  bodies  of 
some  robbers  who  had  been  crucified 
in  neighbourhood,  is  attracted  by 
the  light  in  the  tomb,  and  descends 
to  comfort  the  mourner.  At  first,  of 
course,  she  is  inconsolable,  and  ob¬ 
stinately  refuses  to  listen ;  but,  with 
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feminine  inconstancy,  she  is  soon 
pcTsuaded  to  milder  measures.  She 
eats,  and  drinks,  and  at  last 

Ellc  ecoute  un  amant— elle  en  fait  un 
mari, 

Lc  tout  au  nez  du  mort,  qu’elle  avoit  tant 
chcri. 

Well  might  La  Fontaine,  who  ver¬ 
sifies  this  story,  say  of  it, 

S’il  cst  un  Conte  use,  commun  ct  re- 
huttu, 

C’cst  celui  qu’en  vers  j*  accommode  a  ma 
guise. 

Petronius,  who  is  generally  believed 
to  be  the  author,  and  in  whose  Sa- 
tyricon  the  story  is  very  gracefully 
related,  borrowed  it  from  the 
(ireeks — the  Greeks  from  the  Ara¬ 
bians — and  the  Arabians  from  the 
Chinese,  among  whom,  as  appears 
from  Du  Halde,  the  tale  was  well 
known  long  before  the  time  of  Pe- 
tronius.  In  modern  times,  the  imi¬ 
tations  of  it  arc  innumerable.  It 
forms  the  fifty-sixth  Novel  of  the 
Cento  Novelle  Antiche,  the  predeces¬ 
sor  of  the  Decameron — the  second  of 
AnnibalCampeggi — and  it  is  versified 
by  Eustachio  Manfredi.  In  French, 
it  has  been  very  finely  paraphrased 
by  La  Fontaine,  and  very  indiffer¬ 
ently  by  St.  Evremond,  and  it  forms 
the  subject  of  the  chapter  entitled 
“  Le  Nea,"  in  that  patch- work  of 
Voltaire’s,  Zadig  *.  It  constitutes 
the  leading  incident  of  a  WTetefied 
play,  entitled  “  Womens*  Tears,** 
printed  in  Doclsley’s  collection.  It 
occurs  in  a  work  of  John  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  “  De  Nugis  Curialibus,**  book 
8th,  and,  where  perhaps  one  would 
have  least  expected  it,  in  Jeremy 
Taylor’s  Holy  Living.  It  has  also 
evidently  suggested  the  story  of 
Choangand  Hansi,  in  Goldsmith’s 
F)ssays. 

Prior’s  Tale  of  Hans  Carvel  is 
another  of  tlu*se  hereditary  stories. 
We  were  aware  that  Prior  had  bor- 
rowetl  it  from  Rabelais,  and  he  from 
the  Visio  Francisci  Philelphi,**  in 
Poggio.  But  it  was  only  on  turning 
over  Dr  Israeli’s  Curiosities  that  we 
became  acquainted  with  the  whole 


history  of  its  migrations.  It  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  Poggio,  tlmugh 
it  is  probable  that,  like  many  others 
in  the  Facetia?,  and  in  our  own  Joe 
Miller,  it  boasts  a  much  more  ancient 
source.  Rabelais,  who  retails  it,  al- 
ters  the  name  of  Philelphus  to  the 
modern  title  which  Prior  had  adopted. 
The  tale  is  the  eleventh  of  Us  (’ent 
Nouvelles  Nouvelles,  the  eleventh 
of  a  collection  published  at  Lyons 
in  15^55,  and  the  eighty-ninth  of  the 
2nd  part  of  Malcspinis.  It  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  Ariosto,  very  happily,  in 
the  conclusion  of  his  5th  Satire.  It 
is  prettily  versified  by  La  Fontaine, 
and  by  an  anonymous  Latin  Anacre- 
ontist.  And,  lastly,  it  appears  in  the 
graceful  hadinnire  of  Prior.  W  hen 
was  ever  so  slight  and  licentious  a 
fiction  dignified  by  the  labours  of 
such  genius ! 

No  English  reader  of  taste  can  bo 
ignorant  of  the  “  Hermit”  of  Par¬ 
nell.  But  Parnell,  though  a  pleas¬ 
ing  poet,  was  a  man  of  very  mode¬ 
rate  imagination,  and  was  really 
quite  incapable  of  inventing  the  in¬ 
cidents  of  the  popular  tale  which 
passes  under  his  name.  His  merit  is 
confined  to  a  judicious  arrangement 
of  other  people’s  materials,  and  to  his 
having  clothed  them  in  the  garb  of 
smooth  versification.  We  need  hard¬ 
ly  particularize  the  incidents— the 
meeting  of  the  hermit  and  the  youth 
— their  arrival  at  the  nobleman  s 
house — their  hospitable  entertain¬ 
ment — the  abstraction  of  the  cuj>— 
their  unwilling  reception  in  the  mi¬ 
ser’s  hovel,  to  whom  the  youth  deli¬ 
vers  the  cup — the  strangulation  of 
their  next  host’s  child — the  drowning 
of  the  servant,  and  the  metamor¬ 
phosis  of  the  angel.  The  germ  o 
this  religious  lecture  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Koran ;  but  the  immediate 
source  of  Parnell’s  story  seems  to 
have  been  the  Gesta  Romanorum, 
the  great  storehouse  of  the  old  Italian 
novelists,  with  the  80th  chapter  o 
which  this  story  exactly  corresponds- 
It  occurs  again  in  Le  Grand  s  co  ec 
tion  of  the  Contes  Devots,  in  the  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  Fabliaux,  wit  ^ 


•  Nearly  one-half  of  the  chapters  in  Zadig  are  palpable  plagiarisms.  T  c  . 
llw  horse  and  dog— the  Angel— tlie  combats— and  the  broken  tablets,  must 
liar  to  ger^ral  refers.  Voltaire  once  wrote  an  essay  to  prove  that  the  greo 
of  our  Uctions  were  derived  from  the  East.  How  easily  he  might  have  iilustra  t 
position,  by  a  reference  to  his  own  w'wks  ! 
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airtVrcncc,  that  the  strangulation  of 
the  infint  is  omitted ;  and  in  place 
of  it,  the  angel  burns  a  monastery,  in 
which  the  pair  had  been  rather  too 
luxuriously  entertained,  as  a  gentle 
reproof  to  the  friars  for  their  indul¬ 
gence.  In  this  edition  of  the  story, 
one  injudicious  incident  occurs,  for 
the  miser  is  not  the  person  who  gives 
admittance  to  the  travellers,  but  a 
servant,  and  yet  the  master  is  re¬ 
warded  by  the  transference  of  the 
goblet.  The  story  appears  also  in 
llowel’s  Letters,  where  it  is  admit¬ 
ted  to  be  taken  from  Sir  Philip  Her- 
l)ert’s  conceptions ;  and  in  this,  the 
burning  is  omitted,  and  the  angel 
saves  a  merchant’s  purse,  by  direct¬ 
ing  him  the  wrong  way.  It  is  then 
copied  into  the  Dialogues  of  Henry 
More,  the  Platonist ;  and  it  forms 
the  chapter  in  Zadig,  De  T  Her- 
niite  (ju'un  ange  conduisit.”  Vol¬ 
taire’s,  however,  is  from  the  Contes 
IKvots,  for  he,  characteristically  e- 
nough,  omits  the  strangling,  and 
burns  the  monastery :  and,  on  the 
^yhole,  this  seems  to  be  the  best  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  story,  for  it  is  difficult  for 
any  moral  lecture  to  reconcile  us  to 
the  propriety  of  strangling  an  inno¬ 
cent  infant,  in  order  to  cure  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  an  overweening  affection. 

How  many  of  the  commentators 
on  Shakespeare,  with  all  their  anti¬ 
quarian  research,  are  aware  of  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  the  plot  of  Much  Ado 
.Vl)out  Nothing?  We  had  piqued 
ourselves  a  good  deal  in  tracing  the 
P.,  I^y  ^^hich  Don  John  deceives 
f  laudio  into  the  belief  of  Hero’s  in¬ 
fidelity,  by  inducing  a  servant  to  per¬ 
sonate  her  at  the  window,  through 
.  ndello,  up  to  Ariosto,  in  the  5th 
tanto  of  whose  Orlando,  Polinesso, 
y  a  similar  device,  impeaches  the 
oliaracter  of  Gineura,  the  daughter 
0  the  King  of  Scotland :  and  we  cer- 
ainly  stared  a  little,  when  we  found 
fiat  the  research  of  Mr  Dunlop  had 
>‘ac«l  the  incident  as  far  back  as  the 
rated  Romance  of  Tirante  the 
T  i*'  which  the  Vedova  Riposa- 
a,  by  an  imposture  of  the  same  kind, 
akea  liran  jealous  of  Carmesina. 
rom  Ariosto,  the  story  has  been 
opted  by  Bandello,  who  transfers 
•  from  St.  Andrew’s  to  Mes- 
*»  With  the  alteration,  that,  instead 
tjj  personating  the  lady  on 

*lcony,  a  servant  merely  enters 


the  room  by  a  rope-ladder.  Shake¬ 
speare  has  taken  the  story  from  Bcl- 
leforest’s  (^rand  Repertory  of  Tragi¬ 
cal  Narrations,  published  in  England 
in  the  16th  century ;  but  he  must 
have  either  seen  or  heard  of  the  Or¬ 
lando,  for  the  waiting-maid  of  Hero 
personates  her  mistress  in  the  same 
manner  as  Dalinda  in  Ariosto.  The 
tale  occurs,  with  some  variation,  in 
the  introduction  to  Cynthio’s  Novels, 
(from  whom  Shakespeare  has  taken 
the  plot  of  Othello,)  and  in  the  Fairy 
Queen  of  Spenser,  where  it  is  related 
by  a  Squire  to  Sir  Guyon. 

The  plot  of  another  tragedy,  (the 
horrors  of  which,  one  would  suppose, 
w’ere  likely  to  meet  with  few  imita¬ 
tors,)  namely,  the  Mysterious  Mother 
of  Walpole,  is  of  the  highest  anti¬ 
quity,  and  seems  to  have  been  evi¬ 
dently  a  favourite  subject  with  the 
Italian  Novelists,  though  even  the 
unnatural  combat  of  Massinger  is 
eclipsed  by  its  audacious  and  accu¬ 
mulated  atrocities.  ^Valpole  himself 
says  he  knew  nothing  of  the  story’s 
having  been  given  by  preceding  wri¬ 
ters,  and  that  it  was  related  to  him 
of  a  lady,  who  had  made  the  horrible 
disclosure  to  Tillotson,  and  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  him  the  fatal  sentence 
“  almost  to  despair.”  This  seems  an 
evident  fabrication,  whether  of  Wal¬ 
pole  or  not  we  shall  not  say  ;  but  we 
confess  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
he  borrowetl  directly  from  the  Novel 
of  Bandello,  (Part  II.  35,)  or  the 
thirtieth  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre, 
both  of  which,  without  any  connec¬ 
tion,  seem  to  have  been  founded  on 
some  vague  tradition  of  the  time.  It 
is  also  the  twenty-third  novel  of  Ma- 
succio.  In  Luther’s  Colloquia  Men- 
salia,  under  the  head  of  Auricular 
Confession,  the  same  story  is  given, 
and  the  scene  laid  at  Erfurt,  in  Ger¬ 
many.  It  is  related  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  Byshop’s  Blossoms,  and  in 
L’Inceste  Innocent,  a  novel  by  Des- 
fontaines.  Julio  de  Me<lrano,  an 
old  Spanish  writer  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury,  says,  that  he  had  heard  a  si¬ 
milar  story  when  he  was  in  the  Bour- 
bonnais,  where  the  inhabiunts  show¬ 
ed  him  the  house  in  which  the  par¬ 
ties  had  lived,  and  repeated  to  nim 
this  epitaph,  which  was  inscribed  on 
their  tomo: — 

Cy  gist  la  fillc— cy  git  Ic  pere 
Cy  gist  la  socur— cy  git  Ic  frere 
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e  mari  ters  are  all  to  be  foiiiul  in  this  obso- 

[>rps  ici.  lete  publication  of  Espinel.  The 

ition  we  are  marriage  of  Vengeance,  (Tancrtd 
ilop.  Sigismunda,)  and  most  of  the 

passafti  Le  other  novels,  are  transcripts  from  Spa. 
puleius.  He  nish  plays.  The  Force  of  Friendsliip 
lorseless  pil-  is  irom  the  fifty-ninth  novel  of  part 
tj  leading  in-  liandello  j  and  many  of  the 

e  borrowed,  best  scenes  in  the  Hiable  Boiteux 
Llfarache,  as  Diable  Cojuelo  of  Gue- 

I  an  old  Spa-  \ara*  In  short,  Le  Sage's  whole 
aresco  style,  merit  consists  in  a  happy  arrange- 
Ml.  The  pro-  ment  of  incidents  invented  by  others, 
ire  of  the  two  i*^  ^ssy  and  polish^  satire 
>f  the  barber  which  he  has  infused  into  the  whole, 
p  \riilptppr  tn  But  we  must  conclude.  Were  we 


He,  looking  round  on  every  side,  beheld 
A  pathless  desert,  dusk  with  horrid  shades. 


Milton. 


The  sun  had  left  Britannia  wrapt  in  night. 

On  western  worlds  to  shed  his  morning  li^f  1 
His  fervid  beams  shone  bright  on  Darien's  shore, 

To  Scotsmen  fatal  in  the  days  of  yore. 

On  royal  William's  name  which  stamps  a  blot. 

By  Caledonia's  children  unforgot ; 

Not  distant  far  from  this  ill-fated  land. 

Where  Nature  owns  no  cultivator's  hand. 

Where  blackening  forests  cast  a  lasting  shade. 

No  flowery  vale,  green  field,  nor  opening  glade. 

Nor  hills  with  flocks,-  nor  herds  in  verdant  glen, 

Nor  curling  smoke,  to  mark  the  haunts  of  men  ; 

But  tangling  thickets  hide  the  wily  snake. 

Foul  bi^s  of  prey  scream  nightly  in  the  brake  ; 

From  secret  lairs  comes  many  a  frightful  cry. 

And  burning  suns  shine  in  a  cloudless  sky. 

'Twas  on  that  hapless  spot,  by  fraud  betray'd, 

A  grouD  of  wretched  emigrants  were  laid, 

D^y'd  from  Scotia's  glens  and  peopled  shore. 

And  doom'd,  too  late,  their  rashness  to  deplore : 

The  sun  was  vertical,  his  downward  ray 
Shed  on  their  heads  “  intolerable  day ; ' 

Their  limbs  were  stiff  with  night-dew's  fatal  damp, 

And  painful  toil  to  form  their  little  camp : 

There  fathers,  mothers,  youths,  and  children  young, 
Grief  swell'd  each  heavy  heart,  thirst  parch'd  each  tongue 
Each  cheek  was  pale  with  want  and  wasting  care, 

Ai^  every  look  was  dismal,  dark  despair. 

With  aching  brows,  stretch'd  on  the  long  rank  grass, 

The  languor  of  their  lingering  hours  to  pass, 
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Two  hapless  youths  the  dreary  silence  broke, 

Of  friends,  and  home,  and  former  days,  they  spoke  ; 
Both  seem'd  their  reckless  folly  to  bemoan 
With  bitter  tears — one  James,  the, other  John : 

A  wedded  pair,  too,  mourn'd  their  sad  mishap, 

A  meagre  child  lay  on  the  mother's  lap. 

About  her  heaving  breast  the  infant  clung, 

Her  drooping  head  in  sad  dejection  hung ; 

Yet  she  would  raise  her  dim,  desponding  eye. 

And  gaze  upon  two  little  lispers  by  ; 

In  mournful  music,  hush  her  babe  to  sleep — 

Kiss  its  pale  cheek — then  turn  her  head  and  weep. 
James  first  to  mourn  their  hapless  fate  began. 

The  others  listening — thus  the  converse  ran  : 

James. 

**  Is  this' the  genial  clime„  the  promis'd  land. 

The  scene  display'd  by  false  enchanter's  wand  ? 

For  ever  flown  the  dreams  in  slumbers  shed. 

When  bright  illusions  hover'd  o’er  my  head ; 

When  scudding  light  before  the  wanton  breeze, 

Or  struggling  hard  to  stem  tempestuous  seas ; 

Was  it  for  this  that  we  invok'd  the  gale. 

On  deserts  drear  our  fortunes  to  bewail  ? 

^Vas  it  for  this  I  left  Edina's  shore — 

That  happy  land  my  feet  shall  tread  no  more— 

Left  friends,  who  long  had  o'er  my  follies  mourn'd, 
Their  griefs  despis'd — their  wisest  counsels  scorn’d  ? 
The  gay  companion  of  a  thoughtless  train. 

All,  like  myself,  young,  idle,  pert,  and  vain ; 

I  deem’d  that  Pleasure’s  sweets  would  never  cloy 
Her  varied  scenes  of  loose,  licentious  joy ; 

Headstrong  and  proud — impatient  of  control, 

'fhe  gambler's  table  and  the  toper’s  bowl 
For  roe  had  still  resistless,  winning  charms. 

And  venal  beauty  lured  me  to  her  arms : 

1  knew  her  purpose  was  but  to  beguile. 

Yet  sought  her  wanton  glance  and  syren  smile. 

Saw  poison  sparkle  in  a  gilded  cup. 

And  revelling  o'er  the  draught,  1  drank  it  up  ; 

Till  steep'd  in  sin,  insensible  to  shame, 

With  empty  purse,  lost  health,  and  blitted  fame ; 
Without  a  friend  with  strength  and  skill  to  save, 

Or  drag  me  from  stern  Ruin  s  whelming  wave, 

I  bade  a  long — I  fear  a  last  adieu. 

To  all  erewnile  so  lovely  to  my  view 
Methinks  I  hear  my  sister’s  rending  si^s. 

And  see  the  tear-drops  streaming  from  Tier  eyes ; 

Still  feel  the  pressure  of  my  brother’s  hand. 

As  my  light  toot  left  Lothian's  fertile  strand  ; 

At  sea,  as  on  my  sleepless  couch  I  turn'd, 

I  thought  of  tender  admonition  spurn'd; 

With  fix'd  resolve  to  close  my  wild  career, 

On  Virtue's  stream  with  struggling  oar  to  steer ; 

And  when  I  long  had  brav'd  the  stormy  blast, 

Seek  friends  and  home,  and  soothe  them  for  the  past. 

“  Alas !  it  was  a  dream— illusion  vain! 

Nor  friends  nor  home  shall  I  behold  again ! 

Too  late  I  o'er  my  reckless  folly  sigh ; 

Though  unptepar*d,  doom’d  in  this  wild  to  die ; 

For  keen  Remorse  tny  attgnish’d  bosom  wrings. 

And  Conscience  tortures  with  her  scorpton  stings ! 
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^V^oul(l  outrag’d  Heav’n  but  condescend  to  save 
A  guilty  wretch  from  an  untimely  grave, 

Methinks  I  would — but  ah  !  my  doom  is  pass’d. 

My  spirits  sink,  and  death  approaches  fast. 

And  1  must  fall,  where  none  shall  heave  a  sigh. 

Above  the  nameless  spot  where  1  forgotten  he !” 

John. 

Although  no  pang  of  guilt  my  bosom  tears, 

Yet  in  my  face  egregious  Folly  stares ; 

Her  laugn  exulting,  and  her  sneer  of  scorn. 

Have  poignance  sharper  than  the  piercing  thorn  ; 

For  I  have  been  her  dupe — her  ready  tool — 

A  credulous,  unthinking,  giddy  fool ! 

Though  not  with  Fortune’s  gifts  profusely  bless’d, 

Yet  pinching  Poverty  had  ne’er  oppress’d ; 

I  ne^er  with  guilt  nor  care  was  doom’d  to  pine. 

And  youth,  and  health,  and  competence  were  mine ; 

But  lust  of  wealth  had  long  possess’d  my  mind. 

And  I  had  wish'd  some  richer  shore  to  find. 

Some  fairy-land,  some  £1  Dorado  clime. 

Where  Nature  ever  smil’d  in  virgin  prime ; 

Where  wanton  Spring  and  Summer  still  were  seen 
Blending  their  sweets  in  rich  perennial  green ; 

Where  golden  harvests  on  the  genial  soil 
A  hundred  fold  rewarded  labour’s  toil. 

“  Like  Satan,  seeking  whom  he  might  devour, 
Macgregor  met  me  in  an  evil  hour ; 

His  hook  was  baited  with  a  golden  fiy. 

The  shark — ah  no  ! — the  simple  gudgeon  I ! 

Who,  reckless,  took  no  time  to  think  or  pause. 

And  now  I  writhe,  the  barb  deep  in  my  jaws  ! 

Though  Hope  on  tiptoe  stood,  with  anxious  eye, 
And  Expectation  in  my  heart  beat  high, 

A  momentary  sadness  swell’d  my  heart, 

AYhen  from  my  native  land  and  friends  to  part ; 

And  there  was  one — ah  !  dearer  than  the  rest. 

Whose  image  lives  within  this  aching  breast, 

I  press’d  her  hand — but  could  not  say  farewell !” 
while  on  that  trembling  hand  a  tear-drop  fell ; 

On  wings  of  love  I  only  went  before. 

In  search  of  Eden,  on  some  blissful  shore  ; 

For  her,  in  Paradise,  to  build  a  home, 

M’^here  Love  should  reign,  and  Care  should  never  come . 
Alas  !  the  spell’s  dissolv’d — the  dream  is  fled ! 

^Vith  throbbing  veins,  sick  heart,  and  aching  head, 

I  wish  to  die — to  meet  my  hapless  doom. 

While  some  kind  hand  is  left  to  dig  my  tomb.” 
Husband. 

‘'Ye  sad  companions  in  affliction’s  hour, 

Dark  are  the  gathering  clouds  that  round  us  lower ; 

Our  fate  is  hard — I’ve  heard  you  both  repine,^ 

Yet  are  your  sufTrings  light  compar’d  with  mine ; 
Whate’er  your  sorrows,  they  are  yours  alone. 

No  hetter-half  re-echoes  back  your  groan  ! 

See  her,  now  seated,  sickening,  at  my  side« 

Twelve  years  ago  she  was  my  blushing  hride; 

Her  glowing  cheek,  ripe  lip,  and  melting  eye, 

^Yere  sweeter  far  than  summer’s  morning  sky ; 

Both  young,  our  hopes  were  high,  our  hearts  were  wtrni 
For  Love  and  Plenty  bless’d  our  little  farm ;  ’ 
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But  times  soon  alter’d,  markets  still  declin’d. 

Our  landlord  poor,  prov’d  sordid  and  unkind ; 

Each  year  but  added  to  our  deep  distress. 

And  every  day  still  made  our  little  less ; 

In  deeper  gloom  the  gathering  darkness  spread. 

We  sigh’d,  and  from  impending  ruin  Bed. 

Like  you,  deceiv’d,  too  rashly  dar’d  to  roam. 

To  seek  a  safe  retreat,  a  shelt’ring  home. 

See  Mary’s  pallid  cheek  and  wast^  form. 

Like  primrose  blighted  in  the  vernal  storm ; 

Behold  the  infant  on  her  breast  that  lies. 

And  mark  the  faded  lustre  of  its  eyes ; 

These  younglings  seated  round  their  mother’s  feet. 
That  bloom’d  crewhile  like  (mcning  rosebuds  sweet. 
Now  weak  their  limbs,  and  fled  each  rising  grace. 
Sickness  and  famine  blanches  every  face ! 

No  hope  remains  but  here  alone  to  die. 

And  on  the  turf  our  bones  unburied  lie ! 

But  as  they  bleach  beneath  a  torrid  sun. 

May  shapes  terrific,  shades  and  horrors  dun. 

Nightly  surround  the  author  of  our  woes. 

And  our  pale  ghosts  still  haunt  him  in  repose  ! 

If  to  his  home  he  should  again  return. 

May  friends  forsake  him,  and  his  kinsmen  spurn  ! 
Let  him,  like  me,  in  lonely  desert  die. 

And  let  his  bones  in  dust  unhallow’d  lie ; 

Above  his  turf  may  never  heatlibell  wave. 

Nor  dews  of  morn,  nor  daisy  deck  his  grave  ! 

But  there  may—” 

Wife. 

''  Hush  !  that  bitter  curse  recall ! 
Although  tliy  heart  now  writhes  in  anguish’d  thrall. 
Leave  him,  the  wretched  author  of  our  pain. 

To  Him  who  can  the  wrath  of  man  restrain ; 

Or  rather,  raise  your  heart  and  hands  to  Heav’n, 

In  fervent  prayer,  diat  he  may  be  forgiv’n ; 

And  while  you  o’er  our  present  sorrows  pine. 

Still  learn  to  trust  Omnipotence  Divine ; 

For  He  who  sits  enthron  d  above  the  sky. 

Sees  all  His  creatures  with  Omniscient  eye ; 

The  crowded  city,  and  the  trackless  shore. 

The  gorgeous  temple,  and  the  desert  hoar— 

The  dark  abyss,  the  forest’s  gloomy  shades. 

His  presence  fills.  His  providence  pervades**. 

Our  Fath^  may  His  face  and  favour  hide. 

But  not  for  aye,  if  we  in  Him  confide ; 

Let  us  His  wisdom,  pow’r,  and  goodnem  own. 

And  look  for  Mercy  where  our  wants  are  known  !’* 
Even  while  she  spoke,  a  sail  appear’d  in  view. 
And  as  they  wistful  gaz’d,  still  nearer  drew ; 

A  party  lands — the  victims  crowd  around — 
Kneeling  with  lifted  hands,  and  prayers  profound ; 
The  faltering  tongue,  parch'd  lip,  and  faded  cheek. 
In  silent  eloquence  their  sorrows  speak ! 

Their  wretchedness  the  visitors  deplore. 

And  lead  the  wanderers  from  that  dreary  shore. 


*  God  is  ever  present,  ever  fdt, 

S  In  the  void  waste,  as  in  the  city  full. 
^0*-  XIII. 
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KUG^C  CAMBBICiE. 

Mores  et  studia  et  populos  et  praclia  dicam. 

I  n  tenui  labor,  ac  tenuis  non  gloria  ;  si  quern 

Numina  lajva  sinunt,  audiUiue  vocatus  Apollo. 

Virg,  Georg,  iv.  5. 

Introduction, 

While  the  customs,  manners,  and  serving  uncontaminated  ilie  Ian- 
traditions  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  guage  of  his  ancestors,  has  iiuluctd 
have  been  depicted  and  displayed  more  than  one  learned  individual 
with  masterly  vividness,  those  of  to  publish  his  works  in  the  Wdsli 
'Wales  have  been  most  culpably  ne-  tongue  ;  and  I  need  not  say  how 
glected.  Her  ancient  literature  and  much  is  lost  to  the  English  reader 
poetry,  indeed,  have  met  with  a  bet-  by  such  a  plan.  I  may  instance,  as 
ter  fate  ;  but  even  these  have  been  an  example  of  this  fashion,  that 
confined  in  their  diffusion,  and  li-  noble  work,  the  AncHAioioov  of 
mited  in  their  utility,  by  the  inju-  4Vale8,  the  contents  of  which  are 
dicious  manner  adopted  for  their  as  a  book  sealed”  to  the  niajority 
dissemination.  The  two  or  three  of  those  persons  who  would  profit hv 
works  which  have  been  devoted  to  them.  1  do  not  mean  to  censure  the 
their  preservation  are  so  decidedly  learned  and  excellent  Editor  of  that 
and  particularly  national,  that  their  splendid  monument  of  Cambrian  lore 
object  has  been  entirely  defeated  by  for  printing  the  original  MSS.  in 
their  exclusive  addiction  to  subjects  their  original  language:  highly  wouul 
of  a  character  merely  antiquarian,  he  have  been  to  blame  had  he  not 
Had  their  contents  been  varied  by  done  so.  But  surely  a  translation 
lively  descriptions  of  scenery  and  would  not  have  been  supererogatorj. 
manners,  they  tvould  have  proved  But  there  is  one  cause,  above  all 
infinitely  more  acceptable  to  the  others,  which  has  operated  thus  ini- 
general  reader,  and  would  have  an-  inically  to  the  diffusion  of  Cymric 
sw'ered  more  abundantly  the  pur-  literature  ;  and  that  is,  the  shameful 
pose  of  their  projectors,  by  convey-  apathy  with  which  the  natives  of 
ing  to  the  public  at  large  an  adequate  AVales  itself  regard  the  patriotic  la- 
idea  of  the  interest  and  importance  hours  of  their  more  highly-gifted 
of  our  ancient  British  literature.  countrymen.  This  is  an  evil  which 
The  reading  public,”  taken  in  cannot  be  too  severely  deprecated, 
the  aggregate,  is  not  willing  to  be-  There  is  something  so  unworthy,  - 
stow  much  time  upon  the  yverusal  of  something  so  selfish  and  sensual  in 
old  historical  records.  Few  people  this  dulland ungenerous  indifference, 
are  powerfully  interested  respecting  that  no  pains  should  he  spared  to 
the  early  inhabitants  of  our  island,  wipe  away  the  odium  which  it  Msts 
The  antiquarian  scholar,  indeed,  upon  the  country.  Something,  it  is 
will  gloat  over  the  contents  of  a  true,  has  been  done  to  this  effect  by 
worm-eaten  chronicle,  and  feast  rap-  the  proceedings  of  the  Camirian 
turously  in  the  illegibility  of  an  Metropolitan  Society,  an  m- 
ancient  MS.  But  the  antiquary  is  stitution  of  great  merit,  and,  1 
generally  too  much  wrapt  up  in  the  of  some  influence.  But  much  re¬ 
profundity  of  his  harmless  recrea-  mains  yet  to  be  done,  and  1  question 
tions,  to  assist  in  conveying  instruc-  whether  this  very  desirable  even 
tion  to  others,  by  converting  his  will  ever  be  fully  accomplished. 

studies  into  a  source  of  public  utility.  As  many  interesting  facts 
The  4yel8h  antiquary,  even  when  these  means,  hidden  from  the  ho? 
he  inclined  to  mve  publicity  to  lish  reader,  it  is  my  intention  in 
his  lucubrations,  has  not  always  Nuom,  to  present  him  » 
adopted  the  moat  judicious  method  scription  of  such  national  » 
of  doing  so.  A  laudable  desire —  and  traditions  as  may  « 

and  one  which  every  Carabro-Bri-  of  narration.  If  I  do 
ton  must  heartily  admire~of  pre-  much  as  I  myself  should  wish,  * 


Nui^a  Cambrictr.  vii» 

I  tnav  excite  in  others,  who  may  be  The  whirlwind’s  wing, — what  time  the 

lu  itcr  nualificd  for  the  task,  a  laud-  vex’d  sea  dash’d 

,hle  desire  to  do  more.  And  at  all  Against  Norwegian  cliffs,— to  solid  mass 

events.'  I  may  say,  in  the  hackneyed  swoll’n  bUlows. 

verse  of  the  Roman  satirist,  AoMeoy. 

..  IM  nuiHlam  prodire  tenus,  si  non  da-  They  “re  composed,  Mr  Bakewell 
tur  ultra.”  porphyritic  green-stone  ;  and 

0  are  said  to  have  been  first  observed 
“  here  after  an  unusually  violent  ihun- 

Cader  Idris.  der-storm,  which  happened  some 

years  ago.  The  earth  on  that  spot 
Towering  from  continent  or  sea,  appeared  recently  torn  up,  and  the 

Where  is  the  mountain  like  to  thee  ?  ^  colour  and  angular  sharpness  of  the 

The  eagle’s  darling,  and  the  ^inpest’s  columns  proved  that  their  original 
prize, —  position  had  been  disturl)ed  by  some 

Thou !  on  whose  ever-varying  side  violent  concussion,  and  that  they  had 

The  shadows  and  the  sunbeams  glide  exposed  hut  a  short  time  to  the 

Jn  still  or  stormy  weat  er.  lynson  which  soon  changes  the 

colour  of  this  stone,  and  renders  it 

('AncR  Idris,  the  celebratcvl  Me-  considerRhly  lighter  *. 
mnell, shire  miunUin,  forms  the  trader  Idns  is  said  to  be  so  named, 
louihvrn  boundary  of  the  county,  Ooin  having  been  the  fort  of  a 

ami  is  distant  from  the  little  town  of  ?*,  f  "'"f'  ? 

Dolgelley  about  six  miles.  The  road  CaJcf.  .m  the  Welsh  Ian- 

king  to  it  is  nearly  one  continued  fff  >  fS"'  y,l".R  “  /»«’.  o'- 

„f  I'oW.  In  addition  to  his  gigantic 


s 

t 


The  whirlwind’s  wing,~-what  time  the 
vex’d  sea  dash’d 

Against  Norw'egian  cliffs, — to  solid  mass 
Turn’d  the  swoll’n  billows. 

Sothchy, 


tur  ultra.” 


Cader  Idris. 

Towering  from  continent  or  sea. 

Where  is  the  mountain  like  to  thee  ? 

The  eagle’s  darling,  and  the  ^mpest’s 
prize, — 

Thou  !  on  whose  ever.varying  side 
The  shadows  and  the  sunbeams  glide 
Jn  still  or  stormy  weather. 

Wilson. 

Cader  Idris,  the  celebrated  Me¬ 
rionethshire  mountain,  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  county, 
and  is  distant  from  the  little  town  of 
Dolgelley  about  six  miles.  The  road 
leading  to  it  is  nearly  one  continued 
acclivity,  passing  through  •  tracks  of 
varied  and  romantic  scenery, — some¬ 
times  prcsentinc  creen  vallevs.  with 


vr  nT  °  qualifications,  Idris  is  supposed  to 

'aned  and  romantic  scenery, — some-  i*  i  .u  c  •  .. 

limes  presenting  green  valleys,  with  *>^1®  f  ’Tl  ’ 

small  Ulics  of  fertile  pasture  land;  I'h'Iosopher,  and  astronomer,  lly 
but  more  frequently  ro^h  defiles,  o^  ‘he  Peasantry,  however,  he  is  thought 

brown  and  barren  mountains.  It  ’’T 

has  three  high  points,  or  pinnacles,  eorroboration  of  tl;is  opinion,  a  huge 

'f V  p“'  I"*  r 

)  Moel,  and  Craig  y  Cae.  From  the  “"r  'T  P'7‘ ^y 

first,  ivliieh  is  considerably  higher  "x  “  ‘’T’ 

"32  :f  cLi::  taYnTard^tnuT 

imted,  and  is  ealcula^'  Soo  *’•*''! 

Uin  is  an  r  If  are  to  judge  of  the  size  of  Idris, 

‘ude-  the  surfftcaa  of  th  magnitude  of  the  pebhles 

'“r^'  w ith  im^5  ^  T  which  he  threw  out  of  his  sh4s,  he 

»  must  have  been  a  monstrous  fel- 

These disjobt^craw^^  durection.  low  indeed,  for  the  smallest  ^  the 
j  crags,  masses  on  the  brink  of  the  pool  is  at 


Tw  astonish’d  mind,  recall  least  twenty  Jeet  high  !  i  he  fact 

fabled  horrors  of  demoniac  force,  is?  Idris  was  a  j^rson  of  some  rank 
Upland  wizards  wrought,  who,  borne  and  importance  in  his  day,  but  the 
“pon  precise  era  of  his  existence  is  uneer- 


•  Bakewell’g  Introduction  to  Geology, _ where  it  is  further  observed,  that  this 

presents  objects  particularly  interesting  to  the  geologist,  there  being  no 
^  «ituation  in  South  Britain  where  the  columnar  structure  of  the  rock  is  so  strik- 
"Py  displayed  on  so  large  a  scale. 

■  called  L4yn  y  tie  Gratnwyn,  or  the  Pool  of  the  Three  Pebbles 
they  with  a  vengeance  I  **  Very  trouWeeome  they  are  not  suppoeed  to 
« been,”  says  Mr  Peter  Roberts,  “  as  they  could  only  weigh  •  >e  tons.  They 


'ever,  large  enough  for  a  nursery  computation  of  the  gteit’s  stature* 


i20  ixuffce  l^ambricac. 

lain.  He  is  named  in  the  Welsh  of  their  fortified  posts ;  which  is  eti. 
Triads  as  one  of  the  three  sublime  dent,  from  the  remains  of  several  still 
astronomers  of  Britain  and  it  may  to  be  found  on  some  of  the  highest 
hence  be  conjectured — as  more  than  eminences  in  North  Wales*.  A  si. 
one  writer  has  affirmed — that  he  had  milar  custom,  observes  the  writer  just 
chosen  the  top  of  Cader  Idris^for  his  alluded  to,  is  noticed  by  Ctcsarand 
observatory.  But  without  stopping  Florus,  to  have  prevailed  among  the 
to  discuss  this  momentous  question,  Cantabri,  who  inhabited  that  part  of 
it  may  be  necessary  to  mention,  that  Spain  now  called  Biscay.  And,  upon 
the  appellation  of  Idris  gawr,  com-  the  final  subjugation  of  that  country 
monly  given  to  this  warrior,  together  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Canta- 
with  the  idea  of  personal  greatness,  brians  were  compelled  to  quit  their 
which,  in  vulgar  minds,  is  always  mountain  fortresses  for  the  less  se- 
associated  with  mental  or  hereditary  cure  defences  of  the  plains.  We  do 
qualifications,  has  been  the  cause  of  not  recollect  that  Csesar  alludes  par- 
tne  absurd  fable  generally  imposed  ticularly  to  the  existence  of  this  mode 
upon  strangers.  G’au>r,  or  more  pro-  of  fortification  among  the  5n7ow; 
perly  cawr,  certainly  signifies,  in  the  but  his  operations  were  chiefly  con- 
modern  use  of  the  word,  a  giant ;  fined  to  the  coast,  and  that,  too,  not 
but,  by  the  old  British  writers,  it  w^as  the  most  mountainous  part  of  it.  It 
frequently  meant  to  designate  a  prince  is  probable,  therefore,  that  such  of 
or  champion.  the  natives  as  he  encountered  must 

But  in  order  to  substantiate  still  have  found  the  woods  a  more  conve. 
more  securely  the  favourite  and  fas-  nient  protection.  Tacitus,  however, 
cinating  hypothesis  of  the  giantship  seems  to  advert  to  this  practice  of 
of  Idris,  some  assert  that  the  true  our  Aboriginal  ancestors,  in  the  rela- 
name  of  the  mountain  is  Cadair,  and  tion  he  gi/es  of  the  defeat  of  (arac* 
not  Cader  Idris,  the  former  signify-  tacus  and  Galgacus.  Yet  the  testi- 
ing  the  chair  of  Idris,  thereby  im-  mony  of  the  Roman  Historians  is  by 
plying  that  the  ‘'giant”  probably  no  means  wanting  to  establish  a  fact, 

deigned  to  use  its  highest  pinnacle  which  is  not  only  proved  by  the  an- 
for  a  seat.  But  unfortunately  for  cient  remains  already  mentioned,  but 
the  advocates  of  this  most  amusing  which  is  also  distinctly  stated  by  se- 
opinion,  there  are  two  other  moun-  veral  of  the  old  British  writers ;  and, 
tains  in  Merionethshire,  which  have  if  I  mistake  not,  a  manuscript  pr^ 
the  word  Cader  prefixed  to  their  served  in  the  Hengurt  Library,  in 
more  distinguishing  appellations,  Merionethshire,  gives  a  particular 
namely,  Cader  Berwyn,  and  Cader  account  of  some  of  the  first  founder* 
Penllyn  ;  and  the  most  cunning  an-  of  these  ancient  castra. 
tiquary  alive  could  never  prove  that  I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  mention, 
either  Berwyn  or  Penllyn  had  any  that,  on  Pen  y  Cader,  there  is  a  m- 
reference  to  that  tremendous  and  cular  stone  enclosure,  which,  1  be- 
fcarful  race  of  which  Idris  is  sup-  lieve,  was  the  bed  of  the  giant ;  an 
posed  to  have  been  so  magnanimous  tradition  has  assigned  to  it  a  powet 
a  member.  Indeed  it  appears— as  of  affecting  the  imagination  at  nignti 


•  I  may  instance  the  well-known  aerial  fortress  on  Penmaenmaur,  whk 
rounded  by  three  stone  walls,  each  being  about  six  feet  thick.  Between  t 
the  sites  of  many  round  towers  are  apparent,  each  about  eighteen  fleet  in 
The  situation  of  this  immense  fortress  must  have  been  impr^piable ;  fo>f 
of  its  elevation,  the  entrance  is  steep  and  rocky,  and  ascends  l^  many  tumii 
sides,  it  was  capable  of  containing  20,000  men.  This  princely  hold  was  w) 
great  shdter  of  the  Welsh,  during  the  invasion  of  their  country,  both  befl^re 
•equent  to  the  massacres  of  Edward  the  First.  Sec  “  Camibiait  NoticBI 
Edward  Llwyd,  of  Chester. 
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facit,”— as  Horace  hath  it.  There  is 
a  similar  tradition  relating  to  Snow¬ 
don  ;  and  a  rock  is  shown  pretty  near 
the  summit,  under  which,  if  two  per¬ 
sons  sleep  on  a  M idsummtrs-Euc^  the 
one  will  wake  out  of  his  senses,  and 
the  other  gifted  with  all  the  subli¬ 
mities  of  poesy.  We  have  heard 
that  that  wayward  and  fervid  genius, 
Evan  Evans,  author  of  the  “  Disser- 
tatio  de  Hardis,”  &c.  &c.,  once  tried 
the  experiment  on  Cader  Idris,  but 
with  indifferent  success.  The  ad¬ 
venture  was  perfectly  in  unison  with 
those  wandering  and  impetuous  fan¬ 
cies  which  characterized  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  this  able  but  eccentric 
scholar.  Poor  Evans  died  soon  after 
this  exploit ;  hot,  indeed,  from  the 
ill  success  of  the  trial,  but  from  a 
sadder  and  more  common  cause.  His 
genius  soon  acquired  him  reputation, 
and,  as  is  but  too  frequently  the  case, 
his  expectations  were  raised  too  high¬ 
ly,  and  his  hopes  of  estimation  and 
encouragement  dampedby  neglect ; 
having  been,  perhaps,  previously  fos¬ 
tered  by  the  proud  but  empty  pa¬ 
tronage  of  some  unfeeling  son  of 
Fortune.  “  His  disappointments,** 
observes  an  industrious  Welsh  wri¬ 
ter,  “  instead  of  urging  him  to  pru¬ 
dent  industry,  preyed  upon  his  very 
vitals:  his  mind,  replete  as  it  was 
with  learning  and  sensibility,  be¬ 
came  at  intervals  inert  and  languid, 
till  he  fell  into  unworthy  negligence 
of  his  own  great  powers.  But  his 
favourite  pursuits  of  poetry  and 
Welsh  antiquities  were  continued 
occasionally  to  the  last,  with  an  ar¬ 
dour  deserving  of  a  better  fate.** 


The  Hospitality  oj"  the  Welsh, 

A  lovely  flower  is  Hospitality  ! 

Blooming  so  beauteously  amid  the  desert, 

The  sterile  mountain,  and  the  barren 
moor. 

It  cheers  the  wea^y  wanderer  on  his  way— 

It  soothes  the  way-worn  pilgrim’s  toil  and 
sorrow. 

And  sheds  a  glowing  radiance  all  around. 

Owain  CyveUtogy  Prince  of  Powys, 

^  There  is  but  one  opinion  respect- 
the  hospitality  of  the  Welsh, 

namely,  that  it  is  profuse,  courteous. 


and  unbounded.  This  l)eautiful  vir¬ 
tue  sways  the  manners  both  of  the 
accomplished  gentleman  and  of  the 
untutored  cottager,  and  confers  addi¬ 
tional  lustre  upon  its  possessor,  from 
the  wild  and  dreary  sterility  amidst 
which  it  flourishes.  Its  influence  is 
particularly  powerful  in  the  most  re¬ 
tired  districts  of  the  principality ; 
and  he  who  has  wandered,  as  1  have 
done,  through  the  secluded  dells  of 
Caernarvon  and  Merioneth,  will  bear 
ample  testimony  to  that  bounteous 
liberality  which  welcomes  the  stran¬ 
ger  to  the  pcasant*s  fireside,  and  pro¬ 
duces,  for  his  refreshment,  the  hard- 
earned  pittance  of  the  cottager.  The 
Welsh,  indeed,  with  all  their  rude 
and  turbulent  habits,  have  been  re¬ 
markable  for  their  urbanity  to  stran¬ 
gers,  from  a  very  remote  period. 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  travelled 
through  Wales,  and  minutely  noted 
the  particulars  of  his  journey,  so 
early  as  1188,  has  drawn  a  lively 
picture  of  the  hospitality  of  the  na¬ 
tives.  So  universally  was  it  practi¬ 
sed  in  those  days,  that  beggars  were 
unknown  in  the  principality,  and  the 
passing  traveller  was  exempted  from 
the  necessity  of  soliciting  lodging  or 
refreshment,  and  had  only  to  signify, 
by  a  peculiar  ceremony,  the  nature 
and  duration  of  his  visit.  Nemo 
in  hac  gente  raendicus,**  writes  our 
traveller;  ‘^omnium  enim  hospitia 
omnibus  sunt  cominunia,  largitateiu 
quippe,  et  prmcipue  dapsilitatem 
cunctis  virtutibus  antejHjnunt ;  adeo 
nempe  hospitalis  hie  gratia  commu- 
nione  Imtatur,  quod  itinerantihus  ea 
nec  offeratur,  nec  petatur,  tantum 
eteiiim  domum  intrantes  protinus 
anna  custodian  tradunt ;  deinde  sta- 
tim  aquam  offerentibus,  si  pedes 
ahlui  promiserint,  hospitio  suscepti 
sunt,  aqujE  niinirum  p^ibus  ohlatio 
hospitalis  apud  hanc  gentem  est  in- 
vitatio.  Obsequium  autem  oblatum 
si  forte  recusant,  matutinas  recrea- 
tiones,  et  non  hospitia  volunt  *.** 
But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  imply 
that  this  exuberant  hospitality  was 
peculiar  to  the  Welsh  ;  it  was  proba¬ 
bly  common  to  all  uncivilwed  nations. 
Nay,  Montesquieu  tells  us,  that  it  is 
“  most  rare  in  trading  countries,  and 
is  found  in  the  most  admirable  per¬ 
fection  among**— oh,  that  1  should 


Cambr.  Descript,  cap.  10,  p.  193.  Buhner’s  edition. 
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Bay  80  ! — nations  of  vcgahonds  */” 
and  Adam  Smith  lias  observed^  that, 
before  the  extension  of  commerce 
and  manufactures  in  England,  the 
hospitality  of  the  rich  and  the  great, 
from  the  Sovereign  down  to  the 
smallest  baron,  exceeded  every  thing 
of  which  we  can  now  form  any  idea. 
Westminster-Hall  was  the  dining¬ 
room  of  William  Rufus,  and  might 
not,  observes  Hume,  have  been  al¬ 
ways  too  large  for  his  company. 
Thomas-a-Becket  was  so  profusely 
munificent,  that  he  even  strewed  the 
floor  of  his  banqueting-hall  with 
clean  hay  and  rushes,  in  order  that 
the  gallant  knights  and  squires,  who 
were  not  able  to  procure  seats  at  the 
table,  might  not  spoil  their  fine 
clothes  when  they  sat  down  on  the 
floor  to  eat  their  dinner  t !  'Srho 
has  not  heard  of  the  hospitality  of 
the  great  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  is 
said  to  have  entertained,  every  day, 
at  his  different  manors,  no  less  than 
30,000  people  !  Let  us  look,  also,  to 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  to 
the  retired  wilds  of  Ireland.  In  fact, 
hospitality  is  a  virtue  which  flou¬ 
rishes  vfgorously  among  all  nations, 
to  whom  commerce  and  manufac¬ 
tures  are  little  known.  ‘‘  I  have 
seen,”  says  Dr  Pococke, ''  an  Arabian 
chief  dine  in  the  streets  of  a  town, 
whither  he  had  come  to  sell  his  cat¬ 
tle,  and  invite  all  passengers,  even 
common  beggars,  to  sit  down  with 
him,  and  partake  of  his  banquet." 

St.  Paul,  and  the  other  inspired 
writers,  insist  very  frequently  on  the 
practice  of  this  virtue,  the  exercise 
of  which  must  have  been  very  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  East,  where  there  were 
formerly  none,  or  but  few  caravan^ 
srrais  ;  and  as  there  were  no  other 


places  of  public  accoinmoiUtioii,  the 
traveller,  unless  entertained  by  the 
natives,  must  have  been  exposed  to 
various  evils.  In  Britain,  the  case 
was  very  similar.  There  were  pro¬ 
bably  no  inns,  or  houses  of  public 
entertainment ;  and  unless  the  wants 
of  the  way-farer  could  have  been 
thus  supplied,  he  must  have  dept  in 
the  woods,  or  on  the  mountains—hia 
only  canopy,  perhaps,  the  winter’s 
sky.  Nor,  ind^,  even  “  cateris  pa¬ 
ribus,"  was  the  mountain  peasant  so 
well  provided  for  as  the  wanderer  in 
Judea ;  the  dress  of  the  latter,  as  Mr 
D’ Israeli  has  some  where  remarked, 
being  well  calculated  for  repose— his 
turban  fonning  a  pillow,  his  pelisse 
a  coverlet. 

The  Welsh  have  not,  in  any  de¬ 
gree,  lost  their  ancient  partiality  for 
the  exercise  of  this  attractive  virtue. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  blooming  flower 
which  adorns  and  enlivens  the  rug¬ 
ged  paths  of  their  secluded  hills; 
and  rigidly  cynical  must  be  that  per- 
son  upon  whom  it  does  not  make  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression.  Fre¬ 
quently  has  the  writer  of  these  im¬ 
perfect  remarks  experienced  the  cor¬ 
dial  hospitality  of  the  generous  and 
warm-hearted  mountaineer,  when  it 
was  his  lot,  during  the  earlier  part  of 
his  life,  to  dwell  among  the  wild  but 
beautiful  hills  of  Merionethshire. 
Often  were  the  best  viands  in  the 
cottage,  the  carefully-butted  ewnw^^ 
the  white  wheaten  cake,  the 
fresh  butter,  with  cheese  and  milk 
in  abundance,  produced  to  welwme 
and  refresh  liira  ;  and  never  did  the 
countenance  or  actions  of  the  poor 
cottager  betoken  unwillingness  to 
oblige,  or  displeasure  at  the  intru¬ 
sion. 


•  Montesq.  1.  xx.  c.  2.  Nttgenfs  Translation, 

•f  This,  by  the  way,  must  have  been  considered  a  great  luxury ;  for,  even  w  lite 
as  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  palaces  and  castles  of  England  the 
the  rooms  were  strewed  with  fresh  rushes^  only  noxe  and  then.  The  guests, 
used  no  forks,  threw  their  bones,  gristle,  fat,  Ac.  under  the  table  among  the  rushes, 
where  this  filth  lay  for  weeks,  nourishing  swarms  of  toads,  necots,  beetles, 
and  fleas.  These  **  golden  diays,”  it  seems,  remained  in  some  of  the  remote  part* 
the  kingdom  tiU  the  middle  of  the  last  century— if  not  in  the  dining-room,  at  lei^  » 
the  kitchen.  See  “Letter#  from  a  GattlcmoH  in  the  Iforth  rfScoUand,**  Vol,  i- 
^  194.  Note. 
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SUMMEB-H0U8ES. - TERIIINO. 

Sic  omnia  fatis 

III  pejus  ruere,  et  retro  sublapsa  referri. 

Virg, 

Forraerlj  there  was  scarcely  a 
mansion  of  any  magnitude  in  Wales 
that  had  not  the  appendage  of  a 
summer-house,  generally  situated  in 
a  pleasant  spot,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  house.  Several  of  these  are 
vet  to  be  seen,  some  in  ruins,  others 
entire,  and  still  occasionally  used. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dalgelley 
there  are  two  or  three  of  them,  but 
now  in  a  ruinous  and  neglected  con¬ 
dition.  They  are  small,  circular 
buildings,  containing  only  one  room, 
which  occupies  the  whole  area  of  the 
(difice.  The  purposes  to  which  they 
were  formerly  devoted  appear  to  have 
been  the  very  reverse  of  effeminate.' 
'I’he  hearty  old  Welsh  Squire,  and 
his  boon  companions,  adjourned  thi¬ 
ther,  after  dinner,  to  enjoy  the  jolly 
gratification  of  a  jug  of  choice 
f wrrw  *  ;  and,  free  from  all  restraint, 
it  may  be  reasonably  imagined  that 
they  were  not  very  temperate  in  their 
potations.  In  later  years,  however, 
this  practice  has  fallen  into  disuse, 
and  summer-houses  have  been  con¬ 
verted  into  tea-rooms,  or  frequented 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  a 
plain  dessert,  and  a  cheerful,  but 
mo(lerate  glass.  Mr  Pennant,  in  de¬ 
scribing  his  paternal  estate  of  Bych- 
ton,  in  FlintSiire,  mentions  the  sum* 


—a  complete  bon-vivant  in  his  way— 
was  accustomed  to  “  adjourn  with 
his  guests,'*  to  regale  them  with  the 
delicious  cwrrw,  compounded  by  a 
famous  hand  in  the  neighbourhood- 
old  Shane  of  Lletty  Gonest.  “  Many 
years  afterwards,"  writes  our  Anti¬ 
quary,  “  when  I  became  master  of 
toe  estate,  1  also  had  my  adjourn¬ 
ments,  but  it  was  either  to  eat 
shrimps,  or  to  drink  tea.  An  honest 
vicar  of  a  distant  parish,  who  had 
been  a  most  intimate  friend  of  my 
convivial  grandfather,  inquired  whe¬ 
ther  1  ever  went  to  the  summer¬ 
house  ?  and  was  answered,  ‘  Now 
and  then,  to  drink  tea.'  Struck  with 
horror  at  the  degeneracy  of  the 
grandson,  the  good  man  exclaimed, 
with  indignation,  *  Drink  tea  !  his 
grandfather  would  have  scorned  it !' " 

There  was  another  very  jolly  cus¬ 
tom  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  North 
Wales,  not  many  year^  ago,  which 
was  denominatea  Terming.  A  party 
of  eight  or  nine  worthies  would  duo 
together,"  and  brew  a  barrel  of  ale  at 
some  favourite  pot-house,  where  they 
remained  till  it  was  consumed.  It 
was  deemed  effeminate  and  highly 
reprehensible  to  go  to  bed  during  the 
continuance  of  the  Term,  even  should 
it  last  a  week,  (which,  by  the  way, 
never  happened,  as  a  Welshman 
knows  better  than  to  he  sparing  of  a 
good  top  of  cwrrw,)  but  they  slept  as 
well  as  they  could,  on  chairs,  on  the 
floor,  or  on  benches,  as  it  happened  ; 
and  when  they  awoke,  their  Uoations 
were  immediately  resumed  t.  At 
length,  when  they  had  emptied  their 


*  I  understand  that  a  learned  and  ingenious  friend  of  mine,  a  Cambro-Briton  by 
birth,  has  it  in  contemplation  to  present  to  the  public  an  Historical  Account  of  the 
national  beverage  of  his  countrymen,  so  well  known  amongst  themselves  by  the  in¬ 
vigorating  and  sonorous  name  of  Cwrrw.  He  has  succeeded  in  tracing  its  origin  to 
«  very  remote  and  barbarous  period,  and  has  expended  much  of  his  valuable  time  and 

bibi^r  upon  the  work _ not  more,  however,  than  the  importance  and  interest  of  the 

‘ubject  requires.  As  some  time  may  elapse  before  this  desaderatum  in  the  literature 
of  the  Cymry  be  completed,  I  transcribe  the  following  summary  from  my  own  com- 
mon-place  book  :  “  Cmrw  is  generally  made  from  barley,  dried  in  a  {teculiar  manner, 
»» hich  gives  it  a  somewhat  smoky,  or  whUlcyUh  flavour,  and  renders  it  heavy  and  to- 
Poriferous ;  notwithstanding  w'hich,  the  natives,  when  they  can  get  it,  quaff*  it  in  co. 
pious  quantities.  It  appears  to  be  a  liquor  of  very  ancient  date,  for  Strabo  has  evi- 
^otljr  an  allusion  to  it  in  the  words  “  Ligures  laetantur  potu  hordaceo.**  Pliny  alto 

that  the  inhabitanu  of  the  western  countries  became  intoxicated  with  a  liquor 

P^vp«ved  from  com.  His  words  are,  “  Est  et  Occidentis  populis  sum  ebrietas,/n^ 

• encient  Germans,  it  appears,  were  somewhat  addicted  to  this  sort  of  convl- 
''^"***  Diem,  noctemque  continuare  potando,**  says  Tacitus,  “  nulU  probum.** 

(terivMfi,  c.  ft. 
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wards  as  steadily  as  they  could ;  the  contempt  for  the  laws  of  society 
one  who  had  sustained  tne  bout  more  they  sought  the  assistance  of  all  the 
vigorously  than  the  others,  always  turbulent  spirits  of  the  times  and 
carrying  away  in  triumph  the  spig-  became  a  numerous  and  formidable 
got  of  the  cask.  **  Coursing,"  says  the  horde ;  so  formidable,  indeetl,  that 
writer  above  quoted,  was  very  fre-  the  neighbourhood  of  their  residence 
quently  the  occasion  of  these  Terms,  was  deserted  by  nearly  all  its  former 
Each  gentleman  brought  his  grey-  inhabitants,  and  scythes  were  fixed 
bound;  and  often  made  matches,  in  the  chimneys  of  the  nearest  homes, 
more  for  the  glory  of  producing  the  to  prevent  the  nocturnal  descent  of 
best  dog,  than  for  the  value  of  the  these  plundering  ruflSanst.  It  would 
bet."  seem  that  they  were  an  organized 

-  body,  subordinate  to  a  chief  or  lead- 

Gwylliaid  Cochion  Mowddwy  ;  or  in  every  re- 

ihe  Red-headed  Banditti  of  Mowd-  jpcct,  in  concert  with  each  other. 
fjl^y  Not  contented  with  the  robbery  of 

the  passing  traveller,  they  levied  con- 
’Tis  true  they  are  a  lawless  brood,  tributions  on  the  estates  of  the  gen- 

But  rough  in  form,  nor  mild  in  mood ;  tlemen  around  them,  and  drove  away 
And  every  creed,  and  every  race,  whole  herds  of  cattle  at  noon-day,  to 

With  them  hath  found— may  find  a  their  almost  inaccessible  haunts  in 

•  the  deep  woods  above  Dinas  Mowd- 

But  open  speech,  and  ready  haikl,  ,  dwv 

Obedience  to  thdrChiers  command,—  the  GwyUiaid  w»e  as  celebrated 
A  »ul  for  every  en^prue  ^  Merionethshire  for  their  skill  in 

FriL".hfo\re:h,'’r?Lforrir 

And  vengeance  vowed  to  those  who  faJl^—  Ho<^  were  >  , 

Have  made  them  willing  instruments  related  of  one  of  them,  that  e  so 

For  more  than  ev’n  “  their  Chiers”  in-  arrow  from  his  bow  to  me  ois- 
tents.  Byron.  of  nearly  a  mile.  He  was 

standing  with  some  of  his  coraradw 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dinas  on  an  eminence  near  their  chieftain  t 

Mowddwy,  in  Merionethshire,  there  house,  and  saw  a  party  of  pe^nts 
existed,  during  the  early  part  of  the  regaling  themselves  in  a  field  in  the 
16th  century,  a  powerful  band  of  valley  below.  He  mischievously 
robbers,  known  by  the  names  of  the  proposed  to  disturb  their  repast,  and 
Red-headed  Banditti  of  Mowddwy,  fixing  the  arrow  to  his  bow,  the  wea- 
(Gwylliaid  Cochion  Mowddwy,)  and  pen  whistled  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
the  Banditti  of  the  Black  Wood,  spot  where  the  peasants  sat,  doubt* 
(Gwylliaid  y  Dugoed.)  This  hand  less  to  their  great  and  manifest  dis- 


mily,  living  in  and  near  the  township  ceived  a  due  portion  of  exaggerauw' 
of  Dugoed,  and  possessing,  as  it  is  during  its  course  downwards  to  the 
said,  so  many  as  “  eighty  hearths."  present  day ;  hut  its  mere 
Some  flagrant  act  of  oppression,  or,  evinces  that  the  Banditti  of 
as  it  is  sometimes  affirmed,  the  ill  dwy  were  accounted  no  de8picib|c 
usage  of  a  favourite  sister,  by  a  more  bowmen.  They  were 
powerful  individual,  whose  name  is  able  for  their  swiftness  and  agiuiji 
now  lost  in  oblivion,  was  the  primary  and  one  of  them,  under  the 
^use  of  their  lawless  and  irregular  tion  of  a  gentleman  of 
life;  and,  having  openly  avowed  their  ence — Lloyd  of  Ceiswyn — exhibi  o 

•  An  imperfect  notice  of  these  ancient  marauders  appeared  in  the 
the  Casnhro  Bnton.^  a  publication  patriotically  devoid  to  the  difiVwion  of  WeW* 
atvre.  But  as  this  Miscellany  is  now  discontinued,  and  as  its  circulation  wf  s 
^efly  to  the  principality,  I  have  not  scrupled  to  transcribe  the  account  of  ^  ^ 
more  particularly  as  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Rowland  William*,  of 
Montgomeryshire,  has  enatded  me  to  add  to  it  many  interesting  and  coriou*  p*” 
cttlsr*.  ‘  ^ 

i*  Scythes  were  to  be  seen  in  the  chimney  of  a  neighbouring  fitfm-house  about  thirty 
}cars  ago,  but  they  have  been  since  removed. 


himself  as  a  competitor  for  the  pri« 
xes  at  the  different  rustic  games  prac- 
tised  at  that  time  throughout  the 
country ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  was 
never  beaten  in  running.  We  may 
likefvise  infer,  from  the  terror  with 
which  they  were  re^^rded,  that  they 
united  to  the  qualifications  already 
specified,  others  better  adapted  to 
their  licentious  and  perilous  mode  of 
life;  in  short,  that  they  were  as 
much  dreaded  and  detested  by  all 
honest  and  quiet  people,  as  the  gal¬ 
lant  but  turbulent  clan  of  a  Rob 
Hoy  Macgregor,  or  a  Vich  Ian  Vohr. 

The  event  which  led  to  their  sub¬ 
version  displays  their  boldness  and 
ferocity  in  a  strong  and  impressive 
light.  It  appears  that  the  enormities 
of  the  Gwylliaid  Cochion  Mowddwy 
had  arrived  at  such  a  pitch,  as  to 
render  necessary  the  interposition  of 
the  most  prompt  and  vigorous  mea¬ 
sures.  To  this  end,  a  commission  was 
granted  to  John  Wynne  ab  Meredith, 
of  Gwedir,  and  Lewis  Owen,  one  of 
the  Barons  of  the  Welsh  Exchequer, 
and  Vice  -  Chamberlain  of  North 
^V'ales.  'These  gentlemen  raised  a 
body  of  men,  and,  on  Christmas  Eve 
155*,  succe^ed  in  securing,  after 
considerable  resistance,  nearly  a 
hundred  of  the  robbers,  on  whom 
they  inflicted  chastisement  the  most 
summary  and  effectual,  hanging 
them  on  the  spot,  and,  as  their  com¬ 
mission  authorize,  without  any  pre¬ 
vious  trial  *.  There  is  a  remarkable 
tradition  extant,  which  relates,  that 
the  mother  of  two  young  men  who 
vfere  executed  on  this  occasion,  ear¬ 
nestly  besought  the  stem  Judge  to 
spare  her  children.  Her  supplications 
'vere  unheeded,  and  the  ^ron  con- 


Canihricr, 

tinned  firm  and  inexorable  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty.  Finding 
that  her  entreaties  were  useless,  in 
an  agony  of  rage  and  despair,  she 
bared  her  bosom,  and  uttered  these 
memorable  words,  which  were  for¬ 
merly  in  every  mouth  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  :  **  Mi  fagodd  y  ddwy  felten  fe- 
len  yma  blant,  a  oichart  eu  dwylaw 
etto  yngng  wa^dy  galon  di !” — These 
yellow  breasts  have  reared  children, 
who  will  yet  wash  their  hands  in  thy 
heart’s  blood ! 

Notwithstanding  the  number  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  Baron  and  his  col¬ 
league,  there  still  remained  several 
of  the  banditti  unbroken,  who  resol¬ 
ved  to  revenge  the  death  of  so  many 
of  their  gallant  comrades ;  and  an 
opportunity  soon  occurred  for  the 
execution  of  their  purpose.  They 
learnt  that  Baron  Owen  would  pass 
through  a  wood  near  their  haunts, 
and  they  determined  to  lie  in  wait 
for  him.  They  had  previously  as¬ 
certained  the  strength  of  his  Lord- 
ship’s  train,  which  consisted  of  his 
kinsman,  John  Lloyd  of  Ceiswyn, 
(the  person  already  mentioned  as 
the  patron  of  the  swift-footed  out¬ 
law,)  with  six  or  seven  attendants, 
all  on  horseback.  To  render  their 
-vengeance  more  secure,  the  robbers 
•had  felled  some  trees,  and  placed 
them  in  the  road,  so  as  to  block¬ 
ade  the  passage  t.  As  soon,  there¬ 
fore,  as  the  Baron  came  in  sight  of 
this  barrier,  he  ordered  his  attendants 
to  ride  forward  and  remove  it,  re¬ 
maining  a  short  distance  from  the 
spot  with  his  kinsman  Lloyd ;  but 
while  he  halted,  a  well-aimed  ar¬ 
row,  from  a  thicket  on  one  side, 
pierced  him  to  the  heart,  and  he  fell 


,  The  traditions  of  the  neighbourhood  mention  nothing  respecting  a  cowmhiton,— 

I  because  the  narrators  were  ignorant  of  such  a  process,— but  record  that  two 

the  principal  outlaws  came,  in  the  usual  manner,  to  be  tried  for  their  misdeeds  at 
‘^nty  assizes,  then  holden  at  Dinas  Mowddwy,  at  a  place  still  called  “  Lloft  y 
or  the  Court-Room ;  and  that  the  county  jail  was  situated  on  the  spot  now  oc- 
‘^Pied  by  the  yard  of  the  Blue  Lion.  The  offenders  were  justly  enough  condemned  ; 

when  their  aged  mother  had  interceded  in  vain  with  the  unbending  Baron,  she 
^Jtcred  the  words  quoted  in  the  text.  I  have  adhered,  however,  to  a  statement 
,  pven  by  Mr  Pennant,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  eommitrion^  although  it  is  somewhat 
''^n^Ur  that  Sir  John  Wynn,  in  the  History  of  the  Gwedir  Family,  has  taken  no 
i  '^•ce  of  a  transaction  in  which  his  own  uncle,  John  Wynne  ab  Meredith,  acted  so  ho- 

the  ^  called  Llidiart  y  Barwn,  or  the  Baron’s  Gate,  in  this  part  of 

[  ^  oot  many  years  ago;  but  it  was  taken  away  when  the  present  turnpike 

.  fonned.  Another  gate,  leading  to  a  field  above  the  road,  is  rometimes 
as  the  original  Llidiart  y  Barwn. 

-  xni.  S  H 
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from  his  horse,  a  helpless  and  dying  a  gentleman,  the  proprietor  of  i  res- 
inan.  The  robbers  then  rushed  from  pectable  mansion,  called  Rhiwsaeson 
their  ambush,  and  put  the  attendante  in  the  parish  of  Llanbrynmair  ami 
to  flight.  Lloyd,  from  his  intimacy  -  — 
with  the  band,  escaped  uninjured. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fray, 
he  was  advised  not  to  interfere  , 
and  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  on¬ 
wards — a  caution,  it  is  probable,  he 
did  not  despise ;  and,  having  wreak-  outer-door,  imitating  the  air,  b>  wiv 
ed  their  revenge  upon  the  grand  ob-  of  ridicule.  He  instantly  suminon- 
ject  of  their  vengeance,  the  robbers 
returned  home.  As  they  were  re¬ 
pairing  thither,  however,  one  of 
them — ^a  brother  of  the  young  men 
whose  pardon  their  mother  had  im¬ 
plored  in  vain — bethought  himself 
that  he  had  not  executed  his  parent’s 
injunction  to  the  extent  she  wished. 

He  reminded  his  comrades  of  the 
omission,  and  they  turned  back  to 
the  spot  where  the  Baron’s  corpse 
still  lay,  cut  into  it  with  their  dag¬ 
gers,  and  actually  washed  their  hands 
in  his  heart's  blood  I  The  horror  ex¬ 
cited  by  this  diabolical  act,  and  the 
increas^  activity  of  the  Government, 
soon  after  put  an  end  to  their  more 
open  and  extensive  depredations,  the  country  under  contribution  wa» 
Many,  too,  were  taken,  and  suffered  no  more.  And  in  after  years,  the 
the  penalty  incurred  by  their  crimes  deeds  of  the  Gwylliaid  Coebion 
upon  the  scaffold ;  and  those  who  re-  Mowddwy  became  the  subject  of 
inained  became  mere  pilferers,  in  com-  much  wonder  and  admiration  to  the 
parisonwith  what  they  once  had  been.  “  untutored  peasant,  and  the  listcn- 
The  following  fact  is  related  as  be-  ing  child,”  and  served  well  to  k- 
ing  one  of  their  last  adventures  of  a  guile  the  lagging  hours  of  the  wjd 
daring  nature :  One  winter’s  night,  ter-evening.  ^ 


.  r  A - ana 

Vale  of  Tafolog,  (which  was  opposite 
the  chieftain’s  house  t,)  was  amusing 
himself  and  his  lady  with  his  per- 
formance  on  the  harp,  and  someof 
the  Gwylliaid  were  beard,  near  the 


ed  his  domestics,  and,  at  their  head, 
gallantly  sallied  forth,  and  fell  upon 
the  robbers,  to  whom  the  rencontre 
proved  so  fatal,  that  they  never  af- 
terwards  troubled  Rhiwsaeson  with 
their  unwelcome  and  dangerous  com¬ 
pany.  The  gentleman  was  not  ma¬ 
terially  hurt,  but  his  bloody  appear¬ 
ance,  and  his  sword  stained  with 
gore — ^added  to  the  tumult  of  the 
skirmish — ^had  such  an  effect  upon 
his  wife,  that  she  died  of  terror. 

Soon  after  this,  the  remnant  of  the 
band  became  broken  in  spirit,  and 
gradually  drooped  away,  till  the 
existence  of  tnat  horde  of  ruffians 
which  had  so  long  kept  this  part  of 


•  “  Cerdd  di  i  ffbrd,  LlH7d  fain,**  (Go  thy  ways,  slim  Lloyd,)  is  the  expreww 
■aid  to  have  been  uied  by  one  of  the  outlaws  on  this  occasion.  It  rosy  be  neewtt^ 
to  add,  that  the  epithet  Jain  (slim)  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  contemptib 
effeminacy. 

•f*  The  Pencenedl,  or  Head  of  the  Clan,  is  gain  to  have  lived  on  a  part  of  the  pre- 
,  sent  farm  of  Dugoed  Mawr ;  and  the  site  of  his  house  is  still  shown  about  wo  w 
three  hundred  yards  above  the  Bendy ^  or  cow-house,  of  Brynmawr,  near  the  hedge 
separation  betw’cen  Dugoed  Back  and  Dugoed  Mawr.  There  were  formerly 
.ol^ure  traces  of  a  building  upon  the  spot,  which  was  also  distinguished  I7 
a  species  of  tree  not  very  common  in  that  neighbourhood,  particularly  on  so  e 
a  situation.  Higher  up  on  the  sheep-walk  of  Dugoed  Mawr,  used  to  be  shown  a  ^ 
pit,  very  similar  in  size  and  figure  to  the  common  pits  of  a  tan-yard,  wd  ^ 
quarters  of  a  yard  in  depth.  This  place  is  said  to  have  been  a  favourite  resort 
Gwylliaid,  which,  from  its  commanding  situation,  and  the  extensive  prospect  1 
fords,  is  not  improbable ;  but  for  what  purpose  the  pit  was  made,  is  not 
wlK)le  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  several  branches  of  the  clan  was 
With  the  exception  of  one  farm,  (Dugoed  Itsa)  the  owner  of  which,  thoug  j 
relative,  was  endowed  with  more  prudence  or  honesty  than  his  fellow- c  ^  ^ 
This  farm  was  purchased  by  the  late  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  about  sixty  ycsiv  sgo» 

1  believe  the  descendants  of  the  Gwylliaid  still  reside  there— a  healthy,  non«*  1 
hard.working  family. 
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AU’Sainta*  Eve,  native  tongue,  termed  Coelcerthi”) 

BOOH  after  sun-set ;  and  these  may  be 
^n,  in  any  of  the  mountain  villages, 
illuminating  for  the  moment,  with 
their  broad  bickering  flame,  the 
woods  and  hills  around  them.  The 
institution  of  this  custom, — for  it 
appears  to  be  of  great  antiquity, — 
seems  to  have  puzzled  the  erudite 
most  provokingly.  Some  affirm  that 
it  is  intended  as  a  memorial  of  the 
massacre  of  the  Britons  by  the  Sax* 
ons  at  Stonehenge ;  others, — which 
is  by  far  the  most  probable  hypothe- 
sis, — that  it  is  the  relick  of  a  Druidi- 
cal  rite ;  and  an  ingenious  advocate 
of  this  opinion  thus  argues  in  its 
favour :  The  custom  of  kindling 

fires  on  solemn  occasions,*'  he  says, 
**  has  been  universal  over  the  world 
in  all  ages ;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  any  inference  from  analogy. 
This  festival  is  observed  in  Wales  in  the  customs  of  different  nations, 
with  as  much  glee  and  gladsomeness  fVom  this  usage.  The  Druids  of 
as  it  is  in  Scotland ;  and  Burns,  in  Britain  had  their  fires  on  the  four 
his  inimitable  style  and  spirit,  has  great  festivals  of  the  seasons,  but 
most  glowingly  depicted  the  happy  more  particularly  on  the  two  sol* 
frolics  of  “  All- Hallo w-E*en’*  in  stioes.  That  at  mid-summer,  was  to 
his  exquisite  poem  of  that  name,  celebrate  the  luxuriant  season  of  ve« 
The  burning  of  nuts  t,  the  pulling  getation,  in  which  a  variety  of  em- 
of  stocks,  and  the  formidable  cere-  blematical  ceremonies  were  used, 
inony  of  dipping  hands  in  bowls  of  The  most  general  names  for  the  fire, 
water,  are  there  specified  and  de-  in  honour  of  this  festival,  were  Tan 
scribed  most  faithfully  and  methodi-  BM, .  and  Tdn  Baldnt,  that  is,  the 
cally :  and  the  delineation  is  as  ap-  Fire  of  Budding,  and  the  Fire  of 
plicable  to  the  festivities  of  the  Vegetation ;  and  these  appellations 
H'elsh  on  this  merry  eve,  as  it  is  to  are  still  used  for  such  fires  in  Ireland, 
those  of  his  own  countrymen.  But  to  though  wildly  made  to  desi^ate  the 
the  former  appertains  the  custom —  fire  of  the  Babylonian  Baju  by  the 


They  bum  their  nits,  an*  pu*  their  stocks, 
And  baud  their  Hallow-e’en, 

Fu*  blithe  the  night ! 

Bum* — altered. 


*  This  is  one  of  the  many  oral  Rpigramatic  Stanzas,  or  PeniMion  (Sing.  PenUt)  as 
they  are  called,  which  are  sung  to  the  harp  by  the  lade  and  lasses*'  of  Camhaia. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  convey  the  point  and  humour  of  the  original  through  the 
medium  of  an  English  translation,  as  the  idiom,  and  indeed  the  very  structure  of  the 
two  languages  are  so  very  different.  In  the  original  Penill  which  I  have  quoted 
^hove,  the  words  printed  in  Italics  point  out  the  rhythm  of  the  stanza ;  for  the  an- 
British  poetry  is  very  HiMimilar  in  its  construction  to  the  English, .-.-the  rhythm 
®^ning  at  the  end,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  verse,  alternately, 
t  Burning  the  nuts  is  a  famous  charm.  A  lad  or  lass  is  named  to  each  particular 
as  it  is  placed  in  the  fire  ;  and  accordingly  as  they  bum  quietly  together,  or  start 
beside  one  another,  the  course  and  issue  of  the  courtship  between  the  said  lad 
**'d  lass  will  be  predicted.  As  may  be  expected, 

Some  kindle  couthie,  side  by  side, 

An*  bum  thegithcr  trimly  ; 

Some  start  awa*  wi*  saucy  pride. 

An*  jump  out-owre  the  chimly, 


Burnt*  Alb, Ualhv, E’en 
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elcertli,  or,  the  bignal  of  Certitude,  this  day  it  is  not  improbable  that 
and  which  is  applied  to  the  fire  on  thanksgivings  were  offered  up  to  the 
AU-Saint's-Eve,  the  midsummer  fire  Deity  for  the  kindly  fmiu  of  bar- 
being  quite  fo^otten  there,  though  vest.  The  predilection  the*  Welsh 
the  system  which  regulated  it  is  pre-  have  ever  retained  for  many  of  the 
served  among  a  few  staunch  votaries  rude  habits  of  their  forefathers,  has 
of  ancient  customs  But  the  most  preserved,  amongst  other  customs, 
amusing  notion  on  this  subject  is  the  festivities  of  All-Saints’-Eve* 
the  following,  which  is  contained  in  which  is  spent  in  mirth  and  glad- 
a  letter  from  a  Mr  Thomas  Price  to  ness — 

a  Mr  Babinpon,  pnnt^  in  the  ™eny  «.ng,  «,•  friendly  aack. 

Cambrian  Register.  ‘‘  Of  the  reason  j  j 

of  Coelcerthe,"*  ouoth  Mr  Price,  I  All  labour  being  suspended,  the 
am  very  doubtful ;  but  if  conjectures  young  and  the  old,  the  grave  and  the 
may  serve  instead  of  sound  reasoning,  gay,  mingle  together  in  one  joyous 
1  am  of  opinion  that  they  are  of  a  and  rejoicing  multitude, 
late  date,  (for  1  find  no  mention  of  1  am  well  aware  that  a  reason, 
them  among  the  ancients,)  and  took  different  from  that  which  1  hare 
beginning  from  the  severe  laws  made  just  advanced,  has  been  assigned  for 
by  Henry  the  Fourth  against  the  the  institution  of  this  festival,  and 
Welsh  after  Owen  Glyndwr's  rise-  by  a  gentleman  whose  antiquarian 
ing;  whereby  they  were  not  only  researches  render  him  peculiarly 
interdicted  me  civil,  but  also  the  competent  to  judge  on  the  subject, 
ecclesiastical  rights  of  their  country ;  The  late  Mr  Peter  Roberts,  to  whom 
no  priest  being  admitted  to  the  rec-  Cymric  literature  stands  so  highly 
tor^ip  of  any  parish  wherein  the  indebted,  is  inclined  to  attribute  its 
people,  having  finished  the  harvest,  origin  to  the  First  of  November  ha- 
taid  their  tithes  aside,  and  knowing  ving  been  formerly  considered  the 
none  that  could  lay  claim  to  them,  first  day  of  the  new  year ;  and,  in 
set  fire  to  them,  as  not  thinking  it  favour  of  this  opinion,  he  adduces 
fit  to  make  use  of  what  had  been  so  the  general  object  of  the  entertain- 
solemnly  dedicated  to  the  service  of  roents,  which,  besides  the  promotion 
Almighty  God  t.”  Were  there  no  of  mirth,  appears,**  he  says,  “  to 
other  reason  against  the  inconsisten-  have  been  to  learn  the  fate  of  indi- 
cy  of  the  hypothesis,  the  internal  viduals  in  the  following  year,  and 
state  of  Wales,  and  the  utterly  li-  chiefly  as  to  marriage,  life,  and 
centious  manners  of  the  natives  in  death,  by  the  omens  or  apparitions 
those  days,  preclude  the  supposition  of  this  eventful  night.  A  circum- 
that  the  Coelcerthi  originated  in  any  stance,**  he  continues,  “  which  tends 
religious  motive  so  late  as  the  15th  to  prove  that  the  First  of  November 
century.  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  was  once  reckoned  to  be  the  W  inter 
them,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  solstice,  and  consequently  the  begin- 

to  some  Druidical  ceremony.  ning  of  the  new  year.**  This  is 

The  origin  of  the  general  festive  certainly  a  plausible  and  an  inge- 
observanoe  of  All-Saint8*-£ve  may,  nious  opinion,  and  entitled  to  much 
perhaps,  be  readily  accounted  for.  In  consideration.  But  may  not  the  con- 
the  earlier  and  more  barbarous  ages,  elusion  of  the  harvest-season,  and 
certain  days  were  set  apart  by  the  the  commencement  of  the  new  yea^ 
people  for  the  performance  of  parti-  have  been  formerly  celebrated  with 
cular  mythological  duties,  and  on  the  same  festivities  ? 


Works  of  the  late  Edward  Dayes,  artist,  p.  81.  fiOte* 
•f*  Caml»ian  Register,  Vol.  I.  p.  387. 


TO  THE  HARVEST  MOON. 

The  Stream  of  day,  smooth  from  its  source. 

Through  vales  of  evergreen  delight. 

Here  wandering  winds  its  devious  course. 

With  moonbeams  on  the  lake  of  night. 

Achmcd  Ard^Ui,  a  Persian  Exile. 

I,  JOYOUS,  hail  thy  crescent’s  silvery  light. 

Kind  pledge  of  bounteous  Nature  s  promis'd  boon  ; 

Thy  growing  lustre  soon  will  gild  the  night, 

And  grateful  hearts  will  hail  the  Harvest  Moon. 

Though  ^udy  Summer’s  gayest  flowers  are  fled. 

The  fairy  tints  of  sportive  Nature’s  loom. 

Yet  thou  tny  mild  and  mellow  light  shall  shed 
On  richer  sweets  than  Summer’s  fairest  bloom  : 

'Tis  thine  to  shed  thy  pure,  translucent  gleam. 

Where  fragrant  fruits  hang  clustering  on  the  wall ; 

The  downy  peach  and  juicy  pear  thy  beam 
Shall  see,  in  rich  and  mellow  ripeness  fall ; 

The  luscious  nectarine,  with  its  purple  streak  ; 

While  on  yon  standard’s  broadly  branching  arms 

The  yellow  apple  shews  its  glowing  cheek, 
llich  as  the  blush  of  rural  virgin  s  channs ;  * 

The  husky  nut  attracts  the  urchin's  eye. 

He  gathers  clustering  filberts  in  the  vale ; 

The  bush  nods  o'er  the  stream  that  murmurs  by. 

And  there  the  jay,  loquacious,  tells  her  tale.  • 

And  thou  wilt  smile  on  many  a  heath-clad  hill, 

^Yhose  purple  bells  breathe  fragrance  to  the  night ; 

The  rippling  wave,  clear  lake,  and  bubbling  rill. 
Reflecting  back  iy  undulating  light. 

Though  elfin  feet  have  now  forgot  to  tread 
The  fairy-ring,  besprent  with  twilight  dew, 

Though  they  no  more  ambrosial  banquets  snread. 

And  quaff*  their  nectar  from  the  harebell  blue  ; 

Or  lightly  o'er  the  daisied  meadow  prance. 

When  dew-drops  twinkle  in  the  midnight  ray,  ^ 

And  round  the  thorn  prolong  their  mazy  dance. 

Till  chantideer  proclaim  approaching  day  : 

For  ever  vanish'd  now  the  tiny  throng ; 

No  moonlight  revels  in  the  flowery  vale ; 

They  only  serve  to  grace  the  minstrel’s  song. 

And  live  in  grandam's  legendary  tale. 

But  thou  shalt  see  o'er  Scotia's  sea-girt  isle,  ^ 

Her  fruitful  vales  with  yellow  harvest  crown'd  ;  , 

On  evei^  plain  see  bounteous  Nature  smile. 

And  ftenty  shed  her  golden  treasure  round. 

V ei,  thou  shalt  see  the  poor  man's  heart  rejoice. 

As  he  with  gladness  nthers  in  the  spoil ; 

And  hear  him*  raise  to  Heaven  his  grateful' voice,  ‘ 
Whose  ripen'd  bonnty  thus  rewards  his  toil. 


EUg'y  io  the  Harvest  Moon, 

Now  thou  art  8inkin|^  in  the  distant  west. 

And  stars  shall  twinkle  in  the  midnight  sky, 

Till  glowing  on  the  brown-hilTs  shadowy  breast, 
The  blush  of  morning  blot  them  from  the  eye. 

He  comes— a  slender  thread  of  burnish’d  gold 
Appears  above  old  Ocean's  watery  bed— 

Still  brighter — now  in  glory  manifold. 

The  star  of  day  displays  his  radiant  head. 

The  fleecy  cloud  before  his  presence  flies. 

And  morning  mists  in  thin  air  melt  away  ; 

On  viewless  wings  the  dews  of  night  arise. 

And  all  abroad  is  pour’d  a  flood  of  day. 

Now  labour’s  children  to  their  toil  repair. 

To  reap  the  treasure  from  the  ripen’d  field  ; 

Childhood,  old  age,  young  men,  and  maidens  fair. 
The  sweeping  sc3rthc,  or  reaping-hook,  to  wield. 

The  day  is  warm — fatiguing  their  employ. 

Still  cheerful,  still  untir’d,  their  task  they  ply ; 

The  bloom  of  health,  the  glance  of  love  and  joy 
Glows  on  each  cheek,  and  gladdens  every  eye. 

The  woodlands  glow  with  many-coloured  shades, 
Now  richly  blending  in  the  evening  sun, 

As  Summer’s  verdure  from  their  branches  fades, 
Green,  yellow,  filemot,  red,  brown,  and  dun. 

’Tis  night — for  vanish’d  is  the  lord  of  day, 

A  crimson  canopy  enshrouds  his  head ; 

And  T  wilight,  rob^  in  gold  and  purple  gay. 

Has  o’er  the  west  her  glowing  mantle  spread. 

And  now  I  gladly  hail  tby  orient  glow ; 

Full-orb’d  and  fair,  1  see  thee  rise  again  ; 

Thou’rt  smiling  softly  on  the  green  bill’s  brow. 
Thy  light  is  glimmering  in  the  dim  wood  glen. 

Mild  orb  of  light,  behold  creation  fair ; 

How  beautiful,  how  varied  is  the  scene ! 

The  shrubby  dell,  the  grey  rock,  rude  and  bare, 
The  streamlet,  gliding  o’er  the  meadow  green. 

No  sportsman’s  thunder  echoes  on  the  moor. 

No  pointer  glides  among  the  rustling  com; 

Beneath  tby  beam  the  heathcock  sleeps  secure. 
But  wakes  to  terror  with  returning  morn. 

The  swelling  sail  that  skims  along  the  deep 
Is  seen  afar,  white  in  thy  silver  light ; 

The  shepherd  hails  thee  as  he  folds  ms  sheep ; 

The  watch-dog  bays  thy  form,  at  noon  of  night* 

Hark !  the  loud  laugh— the  song  of  sportive  ^lee — 
Glad  Echo,  from  her  cave,  repeats  the  strain ; 

'Tis  joyous  reapers,  from  their'  labour  free, 

A  blithesome  band,  slow  passing  o’er  the  plain* 

The  widow’d  gleaner  bends  beneath  her  Ic^# 

Her  tiny  nand-child  pratthog  by  ho’  side ; 

To  her  the  Sank  is  steep,  and  long  the  road. 

And  lone  the  cot,  whm  ihe  her  head  must  hide. 
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EUgy  to  the  Harvest  Moon, 

Shine  out,  bright  orb,  to  light  her  lonely  way ; 

For  she  is  weak,  and  faint,  and  wearied  sore ; 

O  may  no  murky  cloud  obscure  thy  ray. 

Till  she  in  safety  reach  her  cottage  door  ! 

And  thou  wilt  see,  deep  in  the  shady  vale. 

Beneath  the  thorn,  a  fond  and  loving  pair  ; 

In  whispers  soft  they  breathe  Love’s  tender  ^e ; 

O  spare  a  virgin’s  shame,  and  shine  not  there ! 

Let  not  thy  light  a  maiden’s  blush  betray. 

Nor  shew  the  glances  of  her  bright  black  eye ; 

And  may  some  whispering  zephyr  bear  away, 

Unheard  by  William’s  ear,  her  love-sick  sigh. 

Though  she  is  guileless  as  the  gentle  dove. 

Yet  bashful  modesty  and  maiden  pride. 

The  constant  handmaids  of  unspotted  love. 

Constrain  her  glowing  heart  that  love  to  hide. 

It  may  not  be — her  softly- swelling  breast, 

That  heaves  and  throbs  in  his  enfolding  arms, 

Her  ripe  red  lip,  with  raptur’d  fondness  press’d. 

Betray  her  love — her  bosom’s  soft  alarms. 

And,  haply,  thou  may’st  gild  the  glistening  tear. 

That  speaks  the  grief  the  tongue  wants  power  to  tell. 

When  two  fond  hearts,  close  link’d  in  union  dear. 
Responsive  throb,  and  take  a  long  farewell. 

Smile  on  the  hapless  pair — then  let  thy  beam 
On  yonder  bank  of  blossom’d  wild- thyme  sleep ; 

Or  light  the  swain,  who  guides  his  loaded  team 
Of  swelling  sheaves,  slow  down  the  rugged  steep. 

And  in  the  bom-yard  pour  meridian  light. 

Where  swells  the  stack  beneath  the  builder’s  knee ; 

The  master’s  heart  elate  with  fond  delight. 

Its  towering  head  and  lengthen’d  shade  to  see. 

Thy  waning  beam  may,  haply,  light  at  mom 
A  youthful  train,  arous’d  from  short  repose. 

Who,  ere  the  dawn,  stoop  o’er  the  bending  corn. 

The  rural  labours  of  the  year  to  close. 
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And  ere  thou  hast  renew’d  thy  circling  bora. 

The  naked  plains,  chill  fop,  and  woodlands  sere. 
The  falling  leaf,  the  brown  haw  on  the  thorn. 

Will  all  proclaim  that  grizzly  Winter’s  near. 


'I'hy  growing  light  and  changing  form  decl^ 

Tile  march  of  Time — and  thou  wilt  vanish  soon ; 
Thou  art  a  monitor,  that  cries,  “  Prepare ! 

Since  life  is  short,  improve  its  Harvest  Moon !” 


And  thou  may’st  see  them  in  the  festive  dance. 
See  many  a  blushing  fair  and  happy  swain. 
On  them,  perhaps,  bestow  a  parting  glance,* 

As  Tom  leads  Susan  lightly  o’er  the  plain. 
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On  Sulj-appnciution. 


ON  SELF-APPRECIATION. 


“  Pravitatis  est  causa  ignoratia  iui.* 


Lactanim, 


In  the  lives  of  most  people,  some 
events  occur,  by  'which  they  appear, 
like  carriages  at  a  turnpike,  to  be 
placed  on  me  steel-yard,  that  their 
weight  may  be.  exactly  ascertained. 
The  estimation  which  a  man  enjoys 
in  society  is  often  very  vague  and 
undefined.  Accidental  circumstances, 
such  as  a  careless  expression,  at  his 
outset,  from  some  leading  character, 
renders  it,  in  many  cases,  either 
higher  or  lower  than  it  ought  to  be ; 
while  his  neighbours,  taking  no  trou¬ 
ble  to  correct  the  error,  indolently 
acquiesce  in  the  impression  of  it 
which  they  had  originally  received. 
But  when  the  individual  becomes 
candidate  for  an  office  conferred  by 
public  favour,  when  he  enters  on  a 
profession,  when  he  finds  competi¬ 
tors,  or  when  he  aspires  to  a  matri¬ 
monial  connection,  suited  to  the  va¬ 
lue  which  he  puts  upon  his  claims, 
he  seldom  fails  to  discover,  that  his 
consequence  has  been  falsely  rated, 
both  by  himself,  and  by  those  who 
had  never  hitherto  been  compelled 
to  appreciate  it  with  more  precision. 
It  is  almost  always  painful  to  be 
brought  to  a  test ;  and  as  we  gene¬ 
rally  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  our¬ 
selves,  and  cherish  the  hope  that  o- 
thers  agree  with  us,  we  are  more  de¬ 
sirous  to  secure  the  continuance  of 
this  pleasing  uncertainty,  than  to 
risk  its  interruption,  by  bringing  the 
question  of  our  wortli  to  a  rigid 
scrutiny.  To  a  few,  indeed,  whom 
extraordinary  diffidence  had  led  to 
undervalue  themselves,  the  .result 
maybe  a  triumphant  surprise;  but 
to  by  far  the  greatest  number,  from 
the  prevalence  of  vanity,  it  will  be 
the  revere.  To  the  latter,  there¬ 
fore,  the  lines  may  be  justly  applied, 

“  When  ignorance  is  bliss,*  ’tis  folly  to  be 
wise.”  > 


A  man  may  go  through  much,  nay, 
sometimes  through  the  whole  of  life, 
without  encountering  any  incident, 
to  check  his  hypothetical  judgment 
OT  his  own  importance,  or  awaken 
him  from  the  flattering  vision  of  its 
greatness.  A  total  escape  from  such 


incidents,  however,  is  so  very  rare, 
that  we  should  hold  ourselves  pre¬ 
pared  for  them,  and  I  may  add,  from 
my  own  experience,  that  the  longer 
they  are  deferred,  the  harsher  will 
be  their  operation. 

1  was  verging  towards  the  middle 
of  life  before  I  obtained  any  siaiut 
in  society.  I  then  fixed  my  resi¬ 
dence  in  a  populous  town,  where  1 
soon  found  myself  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants.  To  most  of  these,  in¬ 
deed,  I  secretly  conceived  my  self  su. 
perior,  from  having  previously  hid 
the  advantage  of  a  more  general  edu¬ 
cation,  and  a  wider  intercourse  with 
mankind.  In  this  place  there  was  a 
public  association,  embracing  per¬ 
sons  of  all  ranks,  which  1  thought 
it  my  duty  to  join,  as  a  private  mem¬ 
ber.  An  ofiicc,  however,  having  be¬ 
come  vacant,  my  friends  suggested 
me  as  the  proper  person  to  fill  it,  as* 
suring  me  of  the  impossibility  that 
any  other  candidate  could  be  preter- 
red.  This  assurance  they  meant  me 
to  understand  as  a  compliment  t^» 
ray  personal  pretensions,  though, 
from  the  tendency  to  ascribe  all  we 
can  to  our  own  influence,  their  ex¬ 
pectation  probably  rested  more  on 
my  connection  with  themselves.  Tnc 
result,  however,  shewed  it  to  befall, 
as  I  not  only  was  unsuccessful,  but 
had  a  very  insignificant  number  o 
supporters.  For  so  decisive  a  morn* 
fication  I  was  unprepared;  ano. 
sdll  remember  with  what  chagrin 
and  confusion  of  feelings  I  returnc 
home,  not  for  missing  the  object,  o 
which,  on  its  own  account,  1  was 
no  means  ambitious,  but  for 
seen  my  estimation  in  society  p  > 
for  the  first  time,  into  the  ’ 
and  found  wanting.  1>  n®  ’ 
resorted  to  all  that  flattering  unc  » 
which  wounded  vanity  lays  o 
soul,  by  persuading  myself  tna 
trial  was  unfair, — that  ctnra 
and  intrigue  had  been  at  .. 

of  merits  like  mine  the 
no  competent  jwdges,7-tban 
preferred  another,  chiefly  1^  ^^1 
was  more  upon  tlieir  own  > 
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ooiisiqucntly  that  his  inferiority  was  more  deserving  of  professional  con- 
the  cause  of  his  success.  Still,  how-  ddence. 

ever  the  bitter  fact  could  not  be  dis-  Between  a  case  like  this,  and  the 
•mistnl,  that  1  had  lost  somewhat  of  one  1  have  stated  of  myself,  tliere  is 
my  former  elevation, — that  I  was  not  a  difference,  which  creates  a  corres- 
thought  and  talked  of  as  1  suppos-  ponding  difference  of  feeling.  In  the 
etl  —and  that  1  was  pronounced  less  last,  any  doubt  we  may  entertain  re- 
(k'serving  than  several  others  of  a  specting  the  coincidence  of  our  own 
public  judgment  in  my  favour.  I  and  the  general  estimate  of  our  value, 
ihorefore  heartily  wished  that  1  had  is  set  at  rest  by  a  sudden  and  final 
never  been  put  into  nomination, —  sentence,  which  leaves  no  room  for 
that  1  might  have  been  suffered  to  the  feeble  palliatives  of  suspense  and 
continue  in  iny  reverie  of  self-es-  self-deception.  In  the  first,  on  the 
and  that  the  amount  of  my  contrary,  there  is  no  incident  of  suf- 
im|)ortance  had  never  been  rigorous-  ficent  importance  to  decide  the  ques- 
ly  summed,  but  had  been  left  to  the  tion  ;  and  a  long  period  must  elapse 
careless  and  conjectural  partiality  of  before  we  can  bring  our  mind  to  in- 
iny  fellow-citizens.  fer  an  unwelcome  decision,  from  the 

iVhen  vanity  meets  with  such  a  united  force  of  many  unimportant  in- 
wholesome  discipline  as  I  have  been  cidents.  During  this  period,  our 
(U*scribing,  it  is  sufficiently  painful ;  hopes,  though  gradually  declining, 
but  far  less  so,  than  disappointment  are  not  extinct.  What  has  not  hap- 


of  success  in  a  profession  for  which 
long  and  expensive  preparation  has 
been  made.  A  young  man,  who  has 
been  flattered  (as  every  one  may  be 
who  wishes  it)  into  a  high  opinion 
of  his  talents,  is,  at  his  entrance  on 


pened  to-day,  we  think  may  happen 
to-morrow.  The  verdict  is  not  pro¬ 
nounced,  but  delayed ;  and  we  sus¬ 
tain  our  spirit,  by  dwelling  on  the 
chance  that  it  will  at  last  to  our 
wish.  Some  may  be  apt  to  think  that 


life,  for  the  most  part  extravagantly  a  disappointment  creeping  slowly'on, 
Mnguine.  He  cannot  bear  to  sub-  in  this  obscure  and  equivocal  snape, 
ject  his  hopes  to  the  scrutiny  of  strict  is  more  easily  borne,  and  less  inj un¬ 
reasoning:  the  compliments  of  his  ous  to  our  peace,  than  the  shorter 


young  associates  float,  in  a  pleasing  but  severer  violence  of  the  other.  On 
indistinctness,  through  his  thoughts :  a  little  reflection,  however,  I  think 
he  adds  his  general,  to  his  profes-  they  would  change  their  opinion, 
sional  accomplishments,  if  appre-  Both  the  body  and  the  mind  recover 
henisve  of  any  defect  in  the  latter,  more  speedily,  and  more  completely, 
and  buoys  himself  up  to  a  belief,  from  the  effects  of  a  rude,  but  single 
that,  when  he  appears  upon  the  blow,  than  from  the  multiplied  re- 
wne,  the  public  favour  will  be.  im-  turns  of  a  less  painful  disorder.  So 
mediately  testified,  and  that  he  will  much  am  I  persuaded  of  this,  with 


carry  ofl'  from  his  rivals  at  least  an 
ample  share  of  professional  employ- 
njent.  Proportioned  to  the  pleasure 
of  the^  hasty,  and  unchastened  an- 


respect  to  the  mind,  that  1  think  I 
should  sooner  surmount  my  distress 
for  the  loss  of  a  beloved  object,  by  a 
sudden,  or,  at  least,  a  rapid  death. 


jmipations,  is  the  pain  which  arises  than  by  a  mild,  but  dubious  and  pro- 
finding  them  unfulffll^,  when  tracted  malady.  In  the  first  case,  I 
day  after  day  brings  him  no^  orders,  should  be  stunned  at  the  moment, 
dan  agent, — no  briefs,  if  a  lawyer, —  but  if  I  revived  at  all,  the  natural 
and  no  calls,  if  a  physician.  It  is  elasticity  of  the  soul  would  soon  re- 
indeed,  before  he  abandons  his  store  me  to  my  former  state;  but»in 
pngintl  prospects ;  but,  at  last,  he  the  last,  my  vigour  would  be  worn 
**  ‘^'JJpelled  to  sift  them  with  mmre  and  wasted  by  the  agitating  alterna- 
J^^^ching  severity,  and  to  acknow-  tions  of  hope  and  fear,  every  new 
that,  notwithsUnding  the  nu-  failure  of  the  former  being  equiva- 
'peroug  advantages,  on  the  profes-  lent  in  its  effects  to  a  fresh  odamity. 
*1?  ^  had  plumed  him-  Instead,  therefore,  of  sustaining  a 

there  are  others,  whom  the  single  great  shock,  my  spiriU  would 
when  brought  to  tlie  point,  be  permanently  impaired  by  a  long 
y  the  serious  interest  at  stake,  think  succession  of  small  ones ;  cxemplify- 
xiii.  .3  I 
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ing  the  trite  quotation,  Gutta  cavat  centricities,  had  forced  their  way  to 
lapidtm,  non  vi,  sed  sape  caJtndo,  forensic  reputation,  by  abilities  ^uoi 
To  apply  this  analogy,  the  decisive  superior  to  his  own.  W  hat  ihev  hid 
and  irremediable  defeat  of  a  candi-  done,  he  unfortunately  argued,  liighi 
tlate  is  soon  surmounted,  for,  after  be  done  by  him  also';  without  con- 
the  mind  has  been  made  up,  as  it  ne-  sidering,  that,  in  their  case, there nm&i 
oessarily  must,  to  bear  the  disapiroint-  have  been  lucky  incidents  to  render 
ment,  it  is  seldom  thought  of ;  while  them  exceptions  to  the  general  rules, 
the  successless  practitioner,  whose  ex-  established  by  experience,  for  arriv- 
pecutions  are  constantly  revived,  and  ing  at  professional  prosperity.  The 
as  often  blasted,  suffers  no  less  from  range  of  literature  by  which  he  ex- 
a  repetition  of  the  same  evil,  than  pected  to  outshine  his  bretlmn,  only 
he  would  from  a  train  of  dissimilar  begot  a  suspicion  that  he  would  tale 
ones,  and  never  has  a  pause  from  less  interest,  in  conducting  a  plea, 
mortification  of  sufficient  lengtli  to  than  those  who  were  qualified  to  do 
r^ver  tranquillity,  and  reconcile  nothing  else  ;  and  the  dissipation  by 
hiniself  to  an  alteration  of  his  lot.  which  he  hoped  to  conciliate  the  fi- 
1  his  remark  I  can  confirm  from  the  vour  of  convivial  attorneys,  hid  a 
history  of  some  of  my  early  friends,  contrary  operation,  by  revealing  to 
Of  these,  1  remember  none  who  sunk  them  his  irregular  habits,  andconw- 
irrecoverably  under  any  harsh,  but  quent  defects,  as  a  man  of  business, 
transient  stroke  of  adversity  ;  while  Though  convivial,  they  were  honest, 
several  have  been  undone  by  the  fatal  and  would  not  confide  the  interest^ 
operation  of  “  hope  deferred.**  of  their  clients  to  one  who  had  forced 

I  knew  a  young  physician,  who  upon  them  too  many  reasons  to  feir 
began  business  writh  an  opinion  of  that  he  might  be  seduced  by  the  nicr- 
his  endowments  which  forebade  any  riment  of  a  club  from  the  merits  ot 
doubt  of  success.  On  the  credit  of  their  cases,  and  would  much  rather 
these,  he  married,  and  set  up  his  prepare  himself  to  charge  a  bumper, 
carriage ;  but  month  after  month  than  to  charge  a  jury.  After  many 

went  by,  without  bringing  him  a  terms  of  ineffectual  attendance  at  the 

ten^  part  of  the  employment  he  had  Bar,  and  sufferings  known  only  to 
anticipat^.  He  was,  by  constitu-  himself,  his  indignant  spirit  at  list 
tion,  easily  elevated,  and  easily  de-  gave  way,  and  he,  too,  closed  his  ci- 
pres^l ;  and  as  this,  under  so  severe  reer  in  insanity.  Had  these  unfor- 
a  trial,  became  visible  in  his  beha-  tunate  men,  wnen  appreciating  their 

viour,  it  probably  had  tlie  effect,  claims,  taken  every  item  into  account, 

though  he  might  not  be  aware  of  it,  and  struck  the  balance  fairly,  they 
of  lessening  the  disposition  to  confide  might  have  arrived  at  a  more  correct 
in  him.  Every  new  call  was,  in  fact,  and  sober  estimate,  and  more  nearly 
therefore,  a  new  misfortune,  since  it  ^proaching  to  that  of  tlie  pubb’e. 
was  the  prelude  to  another  long  in-  They  would  thus  have  been  betur 
terv^  of  neglect,  which  it  only  rous-  prepared  for  the  sentence  which  it 
^  hina  to  feel  with  more  irritating  pronounced,  and  their  afllicting  des- 
intensity.  At  length,  after  severiu  tinies  might  perhaps  have  been  re¬ 
years  of  concealed  embarrassment  versed.  .  , 

and  chagrin,  not  without  occasional  A  third  crisis,  wliich  I  mentioned 
fluctuations  of  prospect,  his  power  of  as  compelling  us  to  a  closer  and  took 
endurance  was  exhausted,  and  the  impartial  investigation  of  our  valu^ 
laceration  of  his  spirit  terminated  in  than  we  are  generally  ^sposed  to, »» 
lunacy.  when  we  think  of  fwrminfi  •  codd^ 

My  second  example  is  supplied  by  tion  in  marriage.  In  this 
one  who  was  the  most  eminent  of  aU  tion,  our  pretensions  are  weigtwu 
my  youthful  associates.  Hia  talents  with  a  reference  to  feelings  of  * 
were  so  powerful,  and  so  far  from  be-  peculiar  and  interesting  ^ 
ing  u^ervalued  by  himself,  that  al-  those  which  are  concerned  . 
thoiuh  ^e  law  was  bis  profeasion,  two  former  cases.  To  stand  hign 
he  thought  himself  entiUed  to  prose-  the  esteem  of  our  species  is  the 
cute  studies,  and  indulge  in  plea-  veraal  wish;  but  Nature  has  iinpJJJV 
of  every  description.  Others,  ed  in  each  sex  a  stronger  and 
1  He  knew,  notwithstanding  similar  cc-  instinctive  ersving  to  gain,  no* 
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.iwrolwtion  only,  but  the  admiration  so  pertinaciously  insisted  on  mea- 
I  ol  the  other.  The  first  of  these  pas-  suring  her,  might  be  adopte<l  by 
I  sions  is  sometimes  stifled  by  a  reck-  others,  if  her  silence  were  interpret- 
Ifss  abandonment  of  character,  but  ed  into  an  acknowledgment  of  its  fit- 
I  the  last  is  scarcely  ever  extinguisheil.  ness.  She  therefore  assumed  that 
I  To  be  scorned  as  meml)ers  of  society,  tone  of  displeasure  to  which  the 
s  is  what  the  vile  and  the  vicious  fre-  mildest  are  sometimes  forced  in  self- 
.jucutly  submit  to  ;  but  to  be  scorn-  defence,  that  by  resenting  even  a  jo- 
only  in  the  sexual  characters  of  cular  suggestion  of  her  cheapness, 
male  and  female,  is  what  few  can  she  might  protect  herself  from  any 
brine;  their  spirit  to  endure.  In  pro-  repetition  of  a  similar  insult, 
portion  to  the  intensity  of  such  feel-  Another  instance  of  the  soreness 
ings,  should  be  our  care  to  prevent  of  feeling,  connected  with  all  that 
them  from  betraying  us  into  error  ;  relates  to  the  present  division  of  my 
since,  by  cither  overrating  or  under-  subject,  I  saw  in  a  gentleman,  who 
rating  our  claims,  we  may  expose  had  made  a  match,  which  he  came 
ourselves  to  the  bitterest  of  all  mor-  afterwards  to  consider  as  far  below 
tifications — the  most  unavailing  of  his  claims,  and  who  was  highly  in- 
all  regrets.  In  proportion,  also,  to  censed,  when  a  lady,  with  more  be- 
the  importance  which  we  naturally  nevolence  of  intention  than  delicacy 
attach  to  claims  of  this  delicate  de-  of  tact,  began,  from  a  wish  to  recon¬ 
scription,  is  our  eagerness  in  assert-  cile  him  to  his  own  deed,  to  talk  of 
ing  them,  and  our  jealous  resentment  the  maniage  as  one  which  was  ge- 
at  tlicir  depreciation.  We  kindle  at  nerally  considered  to  be  extremely 
the  slightest  hint  which  may  be  thus  proper.  Her  implied,  but  undesign- 
intcr|)reted ;  and  so  tender  is  the  na-  ed,  intimation  of  his  low  value  in 
turc  of  tlie  interest  at  stake,  that  we  the  matrimonial  market,  which  alone 
often  feel  depreciation  implied  in  re-  caught  his  attention,  cancelled  the 
marks  by  which  he  who  made  them  motive  from  which  it  proceeded  ; 
had  no  such  intention,  but  had  only  and  as  we  generally  shun  tnose  whom 
forgot,  for  the  moment,  how  keenly  we  suspect  of  thinking  meanly  of  us, 
itfiisitive  the  mind  becomes  in  {raard-  he  never  after  could  endure  her  pre- 
ing  the  most  precious  of  all  its  hopes,  sence.  Another  gentleman  took  an 
I  knew,  for  instance,  a  young  lady,  indirect,  but  sufficiently  intelligible 
whose  sweetness  of  temper  was  so  method,  to  correct  a  similar  error  in  a 
perfect,  that  1  doubt  if  she  ever  felt  fnend,  who  had  been  confidentially 
the  emotion  of  anger  in  her  life,  yet  informing  him  of  his  resolution  to 
who  was  roused  to  the  appearance  of  marry,  though  he  had  not  yet  fixed 
it,  by  what  she  felt  to  be  an  oblique  on  the  person  he  meant  to  address, 
undervaluingof  her  matrimonial  pre-  Ashe  was  somewhat  awkward  and 
tensions.  A  foobsh  youth  had  per-  constrained  in  the  company  of  women, 
sisted  in  joking  her  with  a  gentleman  and  far  from  what  we  mean  by  a 
whose  at^actions  were  not  great,  and  **  ladies'-raan,”  his  friend  supposing 
^  in  speaking  of  a  match  between  that  he  would  not  aspire  to  any  of 
them  as  a  thing,  at  least,  sufficient-  the  distinguished  beauties,  who  had 
ly  suitable  to  justify  the  supposition  been  taught  to  prize  themselves  high- 
of  it.  In  this  there  was  certainly  a  ly  by  the  admiration  of  men  who 
inixture  of  vanity  with  indelicacy,  were  themselves  admired,  suggested 
for  he  seemed  to  be  saying,  with  a  to  him  one  whose  moderate  pretsn- 
^If-cooaplacent  triumph,  **  She  is  sions  made  it  probable  she  would 
fit  enough  for  him,  but  must  get  a  not  reject  him.  He  answered  coolly, 
nintnot  to  aspire  at  such  gallants  as  but  emphatically,  **  She  is  not  one 
jnyself.”^  I  traced  the  progress  of  of  whom  I  had  any  thoughts.  I 
eniotions,  and  saw,  that  though  should  prefer  such  a  girl  as  Miss  L. 

*he  felt  the  whole  meaning  of  his  naming  one  of  the  most  desirable  of 
^^dl®ry,  she  thought  it  most  prudent  his  female  acquaintance,  and  thus 

I  to  disguise  her  iSsling,  and  to  get  obliquely  rebuiung  his  friend  for  the 
^  of  the  subject,  by  gently  leading  low  degree  of  the  scale  at  which  the 
another.  But  when  ner  cmuckling  latter  had  placed  him. 

persevered,  she  knew  that  Of  all  our  personal  claims,  that 
tOe  degrading  aUndard  by  which  he  under  consideration  being  the  one 
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to  which  we  aru  most  feelingly  alive,  therefore,  naturally  attractive  to 

it  is  essential  to  our  happiness  that  such  as  have  only  an  adventitious 

its  extent  be  computed  with  fairness  and  local  value.  In  addition  tovouth 
and  accuracy,  since  the  state  of  mar-  and  beauty,  (attractions  whict  the 
riage  can  never  be  so  harmonious  as  laws  of  creation  have  established 
when  both  parties  are  satisfied  that  and  which  the  spite  of  the  has  him 

they  have  contributed  nearly  equal  may,therefore,  spare  itself  the  trouble 

advantages  to  this  most  delicate  and  of  decrying,)  gentledispositions,  kind- 
hazardous  species  of  partnership.  To  ly  affections,  cheerful  spirits,  win- 
find,  or  to  fancy,  that  our  advantages  ning  manners,  and  a  just  and  inter- 
have  been  thrown  away,  is  a  source  esting  understanding,  are  natural  mo- 
of  constant  irritation.  It  is  ruinous  lives  to  marriage.  Rank,  connection, 
to  our  peace,  if  we  think  ourselves  literature,  and  extraordinary  acconi- 
overreached  by  the  person  whose  plishments,  are  artificial  ones,  created 
consUnt  presence  prevents  us  from  by  the  particular  form  which  society 
forgetting  the  wrong ;  and  doubly  has  assumed.  No  man,  be  he  sajie 
ruinous,  if  wechiefly  blame  ourselves,  or  savage,  Christian  or  Pagan,  will 
as  no  temper  can  resist  the  exacer-  blame  himself  for  having  acted  on 
bations  of  daily  and  hourly  self- re-  the  former.  He  will  find  himself 
proach. ,  deriving  daily  delight  from  thca* 

The  objects  of  desire,  however,  .  amiable  *  attributes  of  his  domestic 
are  so  different,  in  the  different  sexes,  partner,  and  even  from  the  remem- 
and  in  different  persons  of  the  same  brauce  of  such  of  them  as  arc  perish- 
sex,  as  to  render  it  by  no  means  easy  able,  since  it  will  serve  to  justify  to 
to  ascertain  the  equality  of  contri-  his  own  thought  the  propriety  of 
bution  in  any  particular  case.  One  his  choice.  When  a  bride,  recom- 
may  be  so  ambitious  of  rank  or  mended  by  such  gifts  of  Nature,  his 
riches,  as  to  think  these  an  equiva-  been  obtained  by  one  conscious  of 
lent  for  all  w’hich  he  can  offer  in  re-  possessing  an  adequate  proportion 
turn.  Another  may  prefer  personal  of  the  qualities  most  valud  by  the 


mended  by  such  gifts  of  Nature,  his 
been  obtained  by  one  conscious  of 
possessing  an  adequate  proportion 


turn.  Another  may  prefer  personal  of  the  qualities  most  valud  by  the 
attractions, — a  preference  which  no  female  sex,  a  union  so  well  adjustftl 
one  who  considers  the  peculiar  na-  can  scarcely  fail  of  producing  happi- 
ture  of  nuptial  communion  can  just-  ness.  Felices  ter  at  amplius. 
ly  condemn.  The  chief  object,  with  Yet  how  few  well-assorted  mir- 
a  third,  may  be  sweetness  of  dispo-  riages  do  we  see  !  And  how  often 
sition,  of  which  the  same  considera-  does  the  balance  of  advantages  lie 
tion  will  make  the  necessity  be  ac-  entirely  on  one  side !  This  may  be 
knowlcdged.  So  ^eat,  in  short,  is  accounted  for,  from  the  incorrect  and 
the  variety  of  opinion  with  respect  narrow  motives  by  which  women  ire 
to  the  value  of  those  qualities  wnich  almost  compelled,  and  by  which  we 
are  sought,  and  also  of  those  which  too  often  permit  oujselves  to  be 
are  to  be  forthcoming  in  return,  that,  guided.  To  a  man,  marriage  his 
perhaps,  no  two  individuals  adjust  only  the  importance  which  belonp 
the  balance  on  the  same  principle ;  to  itself ;  but,  to  a  woman,  it  has,  m 
nor  is  it  possible  to  propose  any  satis-  addition  to  this,  all  the  imporiana 
factory  tariff'  for  aiding  a  barter  of  which  men  attach  to  their  estabush- 
this  description.  There  are,  not-  ment  in  a  profession,  as  the  weans 
withstanding  a  few  rules,  the  sound-  of  securing  respectability  and  indc- 
iiess  of  which  can  scarcely  be  ques-  pendence  in  life.  In  either  case,  a 
Uoned.  One  is,  that  the  party  who  resource  for  subsistence  must  pw* 
is  about  to  make  so  momentous  a  cede  the  indulgence  of  taste. 
choice  should  know,  with  certainty,  should  be  obtained  by  our  sex»  ^ 
his  own  mind.  He  should  know,  terior  to  all  matrimonial  plans,  a 
not  only  that  the  objects  he  is  striv-  unassisted  by  .them  ;  hut,  uniortu 
ing  to  obtain  are  valued  by  him  at  nately  for  the  other,  the 
the  present  moment,  but  that  they  of  society  obliges  them  to  aw 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  maintain  paramount  and  preliminary 
their  value  aft^wards.  A  second  in  marriage  itself.  The  same 
t^le,  or  rather  a  corolary  of  the  first,  of  anxiety,  thcrefOTCj  which  pr^P! 
IS,  that  he  should  prefer  those  quali-  a  man  to  embrace  tlic 
tics  which  arc  universaUy,  and,  offer  of  employment,  l«t  tionc 
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ur  shoulJ  succeed,  frequently  makes  work  himself  at  last  into  a  belief  that 
her  first  suitors  be  aceeptedby  a  wo-  his  defect  must  either  be  unobservetl, 
man,  to  whom  the  peculiarity  of  her  or  that  it  is  overbalanced  by  some 
comHtion  renders  marriage  as  re-  trifling  advantage,  which  his  fancy 
(luisite  for  lier  staiax  in  society,  as  a  delights  to  dwell  upon,  and  to  exag- 
profession  is  to  men  :  and  this  cir-  gerate.  The  habit,  therefore,  of  me- 
cumstance  is  generally  the  cause  ditating,  more  than  others,  on  his 
why  we  so  often  see  the  loveliest  fe-  own  value,  insensibly  betrays  him 
males  bestow  themselves  on  bus-  into  exalting  it  far  beyond  that  of 
hands  whose  attractive  qualities  are  persona  who,  from  the  absence  of 
far  inferior  to  their  own.  We  not  solitude,  seldom  think  of  tlie  subject, 
unfrcquently,  also,  see  the  reverse,  for  We  consequently  see  him  the  first, 
wliich  the  following  considerations  and  boldest,  and,  from  being  so,  the 
mav  partly  account : — A  youth,  on  most  successful,  in  his  advances  to 
whom  both  Nature  and  Fortune  have  females  deserving  suitors  of  a  much 
smiled, tither  may  or  may  not  be  ful-  superior  description.  I  knew  a  little 
ly  aware  of  the  advantage  he  enjoys,  hunchback,  who,  by  constantly  pa¬ 
in  the  first  case,  he  is  often  so  grati-  cing  before  the  glass,  and  practising 
tiul  by  the  admiration  and  flatter-  his  most  advantageous  attitudes,  gra- 
ing  attentions  of  the  other  sex,  as  to  dually  convinced  himself,  not  only 
make  him  too  desirous  of  prolonging  that  his  gibbosity  was  invisible,  but 
the  gratification,  and  so  fearful  of  that  he  was  positively  handsome; 
not  obtaining  all  he  feels  to  be  his  and  on  the  strength  of  this  convic- 
due,  as  to  shrink  from  the  irretriev-  tion,  he  wooed,  and  won,  the  prettiest 
able  step  of  making  proposals,  till  girl  in  his  neighbourhood.  On  the 
the  women  who  are  nearest  an  equa-  other  hand,  the  most  personable  man 
lity  with  himself  become  weary  of  of  my  acquaintance  contented  him- 
his  tardiness,  and,  by  disposing  of  self  with  a  very  ordinary  partner, 
their  hands  to  less*hesitating  suitors,  chiefly  because  his  figure,  to  which 
leave  him  only  the  refuse  of  the  his  attention  was  rarely  called,  made 
market.  Of  the  second  case,  where  but  a  small  item  in  computing  his 
a  young  man  foregoes  a  fair  equivalent  merits.  Of  such  ill-order^  matches 
for  his  advantages,  from  not  being  every  one  must  have  seen  instances  ; 
fully  aware  of  them,  numerous  ex-  and  that  many,  though  not  all  of 
amples  are  not  a-wanting.  Nor  will  them,  are  owing  to  some  of  the 
this  surprise  us,  if  we  attend  to  a  causes  which  1  have  stated,  will,  I 
very  natural  process  of  feeling.  Va-  think,  not  be  controverted  by  close 
nity  1  have  observed  to  be  often  observers  of  human  life, 
most  powerful  in  those  who  have  I  shall  conclude  this  paper,  by  re- 
the  smallest  cause  to  be  vain.  An  stating,  as  the  subject  which  it  has 
excellence  in  which  we  have  some  attempted  to  illustrate,  that,  if  men 
ground  to  suspect  ourselves  deficient,  were  carefully  to  weigh  their  claims 
is  far  more  frequently  the  subject  to  consideration,  before  they  come  to 
of  our  anxious  thoughts  than  one  be  re- weighed  by  public  opinion,  the 
which  we  are  conscious  of  possessing ;  results  would  more  nearly  agree, 
and  we  labour  to  quiet  our  anxiety.  There  would,  therefore,  be  fewer  in- 
fiy  persuailing  ourselves  that  we  get  sUnces  of  heart-burning  and  disap- 
cridit  for  it  from  others,  till  at  length  pointment ;  society  would  present  a 
we  sometimes  plume  ourselves  on  less  rugged  and  irregular  surface ; 
mis  very  quality  more  than  on  any  community  of  sentiment  on  this 
which  undeniably  belong  to  us.  A  tical  point  would,  like  community 
person  who  is  of  homely  appearance,  of  language,  remove  many  causes  of 
even  partially  deformed,  is  so  per-  misunderstanding  and  inquietude ; 
Pe^lly  pondering  his  case,  and  ar-  and  the  happiness  of  human  life 
guing  it  in  favour,  as  to  would  be  materially  increased. 

J.  H. 


Pt  incc  t  Sired, 


Through  alleys  green  the  lover  steals  I  love  to  see  a  solemn  fop  or  two, 

1..  •  swinging  walk, and  dull,  u’nmcan 

•  Chat  sentimental  with  his  mistress  dear,  ing  gaze. 

When  TwUight  draws  her  veU  o’er  wood  Rolling  about,  os  ship  at  sea  may  do, 
and  wold.  But  not,  like  her,  to  sink  bv’mum. 

And  dewdrops  fall  on  each  leaf  like 

a  '  Grinning  through  collars,  as  clean  shim 

And  the  flock  wanders  homeward  to  the  are  few,-i- 

fold ;  And  far  between  each  angel  visit  jwvs 

To  Tap-rooms,  Radicals  to  drink  their  But  without  change  of  linen,  Scottisl 


more,  —  Of  him  makes  two  peninsulas ;  his  heart 

(I  think  that’s  an  improvement  of  the  And  head  so  small,  they  scarce  come 
line,  into  view,— 

At  least  the  sentiment),— to  Ocean's  roar  *Twere  hard  to  say  which  is  his  better 
Prefer  a  good  horse  laugh  o’er  glass  of  part,— 

wine ;  '  His  hands,  perhaps  of  alabaster  hue ; 

Rather  than  feast  my  eyes  on  mountains’  But  oft  with  rouge  his  face  is  truly  hor- 
hoar,  rid,  as 

On  a  red  mountain  of  roast  beef  would  A  blood-red  moon,  or  native  of  M  Flo- 
dine  ;  ridas  ! 

And  better  than  blue  seas  and  lonely 

isles,  I  love  Montgomery’s  shop,  its  jellies, 

1  love  young  women’s  blue  eyes  and  sweet  io« — 

smiles.  Its  oyster  pat^  and  its  pies  of  mutton ; 

Each  tart  and  sweetmeat  of  its  kind  so 
On  Prin^  s  Street  the  quill-drive  drives  nice  is, 

his  hack,  docs  not  know  wliat  first  his  hand 

And  clerk  with  cliapeau  tott’ring  on  ;  to  put  on  ; 

three  hairs.  Most  palatable,  too,  each  soup  with  spice 

And  ladies  having  rxding-hahiU  walk,  jg 

And  Provosts  huge  and  heavy  as  ni^t-  Chiefly  mock-turtle,  which  calfJiead 
maret^  ^t  on. 

And  Dowagers  with  footmen  at  their  And,  to  crown  all,  divinest  cherr>  brandy, 

1*^1^  Belov’d  alike  by  damsel  and  by  dandy ! 

And  breechless  Celts,  choakfiil  of 

Highland  ain,  Much,  too,  I  love  to  sit  in  its  holds, 

Upon  whose  heads,  with  bonnets,  hold  a  And  sip  my  negus  by  the  light  d 

\  .  gRS  5 

Quills  from  goosetails,  which  prove  I  love  its  music  bands  and  evening  helln, 

treme*  may  meet.  That  still  before  the  curtain’d  window? 

I  love  iu  loungers,  ladies,  airs,  and  gra-  gays  M^c,  “  How  many  a  ule  their 

Ito  well-known  dandies  and  lU  dan-  |  aomething  fhnny, 

alas! 

Its  hacki^-^es  and  its  hackney’d  Lest  grave  folks  shake  their  hesd  d 

Iu  bookshops,  hackshops,  pictures,  and  j  choak  tS^I^  big  with  ia  the  birth 
g«»ttct ;  r— 
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To  jva*s  away  dull  hours  a  harmless  wile  : 

Uh !  not  so  full  of  mischief  by  one  half 

As  bout  at  brag,  or  billiards,  or  broad¬ 
swords. 

Is  iliat  delightful  play,  the  play  on  words. 

From.  Prince’s  Street  the  view  is  plea¬ 
sing  still. 

Wherever  you  may  turn  the  wand’ring 
eye— 

On  Nelson’s  Monument,  the  Calton- 
hUl, 

The  Castle,  or  the  clifls  of  Salisbury ; 

And  ever  and  anon  the  heart  must 
thrill, 

As  airy  forms  are  gliding  brightly  by, 

(h'  youth  and  love  uwak’ning  from  the 
dead. 

The  deep  and  dear  delusions  long  since 
tied ! 

Would  they  would  sleep  for  ever !  why 
return. 

With  phantom  beauty,  still  to  mock 
the  breast? 

Why,  in  the  dream  of  darkness,  from  the 
uni. 

Come  they,  the  s^icctre  comrades  of 
our  rest  ? 

But  from  these  mournful  musings  let  me 
turn. 

And  though  I  may  not  think  what  is, 
is  best, 

'Tis  just  as  well  to  laugh  as  weep,  and 
why  ? 

Because  the  end’s  the  same,  that  is,  to  die ! 


Lo !  in  the  western  sky  the  twilight  star 
Peeps  like  a  watchman  through  his 
evening  cloak ; 

The  Exquisite  comes  puffing  his  cigar 
Emblem  of  his  day’s  work,  that  ends 
in  sinokcy 

Robed  in  such  dark  blue  mantle  as  Hussar 
Wraps  round  him  w’hcn  the  bugle’s 
voice  hath  spoke ; 

Peal’d  to  the  setting  sun  a  far  farewell. 

And  to  the  outpost  call’d  the  sentinel. 

“  Time  mocks  and  points  with  iron 
laugh,”  says  Byron ; 

If  poets  will  personify  what’s  nominal, 

And  give  unto  old  Time  a  tongue  of  iron. 
We  must  suppose  his  sjieech  will  be 
ironical ; 

But  sure  am  I  his  song  is  nothing  siren. 
And,  if  he  laughs,  ’tis  any  thing  but 
comical. 

No  drearier  sounds  upon  the  nightwinds 
roll, 

Than  those  of  vesper  bell’s  fbnereal  toll ! 

Where  is  the  present  moment  ?  gone,  but 
where? 

E’en  while  I  write,  annihilated— o’er 

Argali  you  see  'tis  neither  here  nor  there ; 
But  musing  on  the  abstract  is  a  bore : 

Enough  of  this  just  now,  but  if  I  swear 
To  wander  ^m  the  beaten  path  no 
more. 

Then,  certes,  I  shall  ne’er  extend  my  song. 

And  make  it  like  my  subject— a  mile 
long!  J.  M. 
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Edinburgh,  from  its  localities, 
enjoys  many  advantages  which  are 
denied  to  most  other  cities ;  and  we 
hive  often  thought,  that,  had  the 
spot  on  which  it  now  rears  its  lofty 
Spires  stood  unoccupied,  its  native 
wnery  would  have  been  replete  with 
objects  surpassingly  rich  in  all  that 
constitutes  the  grand  and  the  pic¬ 
turesque. 

“  V  ou  are  now  within  the  town  of 
addressed  to  a  stranger  on 
ftitering  a  large  and  populous  city, 
realizes  in  his  mind 
I^bhc  buildings,  shops,  squares,  and 
f**^^®®*  succesaion  of  town,*' 
,  nich,  as  on  entering  a  prison,  shuts 

i  tk!  green  fields, 

4  Jt  '^oods,  lakes,  rocks,  and  moun- 
while  the  ftesh  breeze,  and 


the  glorious  face  of  the  sun,  are  ex¬ 
changed  for  a  smotheringatmosphere, 
surcharged  with  the  smoke  of  ten 
thousand  chimnies,  and  the  feeble 
rays  issuing  through  this  mass  of  un¬ 
wholesome  vapour.  Not  so  our  Mo¬ 
dem  Athens,  however  her  more  an¬ 
cient  and  endearing  appellation  of 
Auld  Reekie  may  augur  otherwise. 
When  he  first  finds  himself  in  Prince's 
Street,  the  eye  of  the  stranger  is  at 
leisure  to  survey  this  magnificent 
terrace  of  modem  buildings,  or  to 
roam  over  the  huge  and  towering 
edifice  of  the  Old  Town,  forming, 
with  the  valley  between,  a  contrast 
so  decided,  as  cannot  fail  to  awaken 
admiration  ;  while  the  bold  and  pro¬ 
jecting  precipices  of  the  rock  on 
which  the  Castle  shows  her  lofty  and 
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MIC  uluau  uiabscs  ut  iigubaiiu  liras  wuicii  luarKs  iDis  scene  in  na- 
shade  gleaming  from  the  level  rays  ture. 

of  the  morning  sun,  along  its  varied  Etlinburgh  from  Canonmills  aiw 
and  nigged  outline,  leaves  the  mind  pears  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
wrapt  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  scene  “  stepping-stones”  below  the  briiW 
not  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  on  the  Water  of  LeiA.  Had  we  not 
centre  of  a  populous  city.  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  this  scene 

On  passing  along  George-Street  or  we  would  have  been  apt  to  suppose  the 
Queen-Street,  the  eye  is  relieved,  at  ungainly  mass  of  the  New  Barracks 
every  intersecting  street,  with  the  to  be  out  of  drawing ;  but  the  correct 
freshening  view  of  the  sea  to  the  perspective  of  the  Artist  disappoint- 
North,  and  with  the  wooded  land-  ed  us;  and,  notwithstanding  this 
scape  between ;  while  this  succession  abortive  building,  the  view  befon 
of  pictures  is  filled  up  in  the  back-  us  is  most  interesting,  as  it  exhibiu 
ground  with  the  bold  shores  of  the  the  town  in  a  new  point  of  view, 
coast  of  Fife,  the  Ochills,  and  the  'So.ll,  Edinburfrh from  the  Calf im 
more  remote  ranges  of  the  Gram-  HiU.  To  look  at  this  view  is  nosi- 
pian  Mountains  terminating  the  dis-  tively  to  look  from  the  Hill  itself,  as 
tance.  it  possesses  all  the  truth  of  nature. 

The  views  from  the  Castle,  or  The  Castle  holds  its  proud  pre- 
Calton  Hill,  arc  such  as  may  be  en-  eminence,  while  ths  retiring  |)erspec- 
joyed,  with  satisfaction  and  delight,  tive  of  St.  George's  Church,  the 
even  by  the  man  who  has  traversecl  dome  of  tlie  Register  Office,  and 
almost  every  region  of  the  globe, —  Hume's  Monument  from  tlie  fore- 
if  a  prosperous  city,  with  its  Castle  ground,  are  cleverly  managed ;  the 
and  Royal  Palace,  rocks,  hills,  and  NorthBridge,  the  Castle,  the  Jailor’s 
dales,  and  a  noble  arm  of  the  sea.  House,  and  Bridewell,  are  also  faith- 
with  all  the  concomitants  of  the  pic-  fully  depicted, 
turesque  and  romantic,  can  call  for  A  Lawnmarket,  This  is  inferior 

these  sentiments.  to  no  picturesque  view  of  a  street- 

It  was  not  our  intention,  on  com-  scene  we  have  ever  met  with ;  and 
mencing  this  article,  to  give  a  Jf*fc/i/re  we  may  venture  to  challenge  the 
of  Edinburgh  ;  but  our  imagination  most  fastidious  critic,  whether  this 
has  been  led  astray,  by  our  admira-  be  not  as  perfect  a  representation  of 
tion  of  the  series  of  Picturesque  the  scene  before  him,  as  though  he 
Views  of  Edinburgh”  now  before  us.  were  ensconced  beneath  the  gateway 
No.  1.  contains  a  view  of  the  Cas-  of  the  Weigb-House — now  no  noore. 
tie  from  the  Grassmarket,  Holyrood  It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  we  have 
Palace  from  St.  Anthony's  Well,  and  here  a  distance  of  thirty-one  nnl^’ 
a  view  of  Edinburgh  from  Canon-  as  this  view  gives  a  peep  of  N(»tn- 
mills.  The  view  of  the  Castle  is  a  Berwick  Law.  ^ 

remarkably  faithful  representation  St»  Bernardos  WelL 
from  tlie  point  from  which  it  has  fore  us  a  scene  delightful  to  ^ 
been  taken,  and  comprises  the  whole  imagination,  and  refreshing  to 
of  the  most  ancient  portion  of  the  eye  to  look  upon.  The  town  is  now 
building,  with  the  south-eastern  part  far  beyond  this  romantic  spot, 
of  the  Half-moon  Battery.  This  '  ' 

is  the  only  point  which,  in  a  near¬ 
hand  view,  keeps  the  unshapely  mass 
of  the  New  Barracks  in  unison  with 
the  ancient  pile ;  it  exhibits  all  that  late 
loftiness  which  the  object 
in  nature;  ^  ‘ 

on  wlucn  it  stands,  together  with  the  embosomed 
picturesque  buildings  at  the  bottom  I 

of  the  r(^,  are  in  perfect  harmony  those^  emotions  we  now  so 
with  the  masterly  disposition  of  the  feel,  w^e  gazing  on  a  scene 
light  and  shade  of  the  picture.  and  picturesque. 

Palace  of  Hedyrood  is  a  sweet  No.  Ill.  CItarloite  Square 
little  view,  md  the  foreground  is  ed  as  roundfy  as  a  square  w 


we  trust  may  long  beoreserveu  - 
surpassing  beauty  with  which 
tists  have  depicted  it.  f he 
Temple  dedicated  to  Hygew,  b)  ^ 
Gaidenstone,  standing 

posses^  the  brink  of  a 

while  the  rugged  precipice  meandering  over  its  r<Kk|r 

^  in  a  beautitui  gw  . 

highly 

St  once 
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ol*,  and  though  a  handsome  object, 
rtaitil  on  peoiiietrical  principles,  will 
not,  iVoin  its  nature,  form  a  pictu- 
rii:quc  subject  ;  it  nevertheless  gives 
a  pleasing  variety  to  the  richness  of 
the  more  antique  subjects  in  which 
the  series  already  abounds,  and  does 
iqual  creilit  to  tlie  artists. 

Kdiiilfurgh  from  near  Shieford. 
This  enchanting  little  picture  is  one 
of  the  most  exquisite  specimens  of 
the  happy  combination  of  drawing 
and  engraving  on  such  a  scale,  that 
lias  hitherto  appeared  from  the  joint 
efforts  of  our  native  artists,  and  docs 
honour  to  the  place.  The  foreground 
is  richly  wooticd,  and  the  foliage 
inanagiHl  in  a  very  sweet  style,  while 
the  middle  and  background  is  treat- 
id  so  skilfully  as  to  convey  the  most 
exact  idea  of  the  distance. 

Vitw  of  the  Jailors  Huutefrom  the 
i  Xorih-back  of  Canongate.  The  bold 
!  precipice  on  which  stands  this  build- 
j  ing— in  form  a  Gothic  Castle — is 
j  highly  characteristic  of  Edinburgh. 

I  We  have  often  admired  the  scene  in 

i  nature  as  one  of  the  most  extraor- 

j  dinary  which  is  to  be  met  within  the 
f,  jirccincts  of  a  large  town  ;  and  since 
I  this  view  was  published,  we  have 
I  liad  the  pleasure  of  surprising  several 
I  of  our  fellow-townsmen,  who  were 
I  ignorant  of  its  existence  till  pointed 
['  drawin^^  and  engraving  of 

this  view  are  excellent. 

*  Edinburgh  from  the  Dean. 
Ibis  general  view  is  incomparably 
^  the  finest  we  have  ever  seen  of 
Kdinburgh  from  this  point.  The 
foreground  is  very  spirited.  The 
!  rising  in  a  magnificent  ter- 
^  face,  forms  a  bold  and  imposing  line,, 
j  surmounted  by.  its  Castle,  which, 
j  ^fh  Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury 
I  :  combine  in  a  striking  and 

f  i^’^P^iug  group,  'fhis  little  picture 
I  >8  of  Itself  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
\  hesi 'cabinets. 

I  ff'^ym  the  Caiton- 

Ji  «' — ■  This  view  forms  an  excellent 

: '  ^iew  frbm  St.  An- 

^ell,  as  it  gives  the  palace 
I  Ko*- ^hich  it  could  scarcely 
il  ^  a  stranger  to  -be 

ii  situation  is  ad- 
^  chosen  to  display  the  varied 

ti  ^J^ound  Edinburgh ;  the  eye 
>  I  iK  houses 

^  .h  iik  and  reposes  with 

I  *gat  on  the  hill-side,  wuctc  stand 

^0*-  am. 


the  ruins  of  the  (>hai>el,  or  hermit¬ 
age,  of  St.  Anthony ;  while  the  dis¬ 
tant  view  of  MusstTburgh-Ilay  gives 
expansion  and  beauty  to  the  picture, 
by  the  judicious  introduction  of  the 
water. 

View  of  Jferiofs  Hospital.  I  n  this 
view,  the  artist  has  successfully  over¬ 
come  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
the  draftsman  has  to  contend  with. 
AVe  allude  to  the  descent  from  the 
point  of  view  to  the  Grassmarket, 
and  the  faithful  delineation  of  the 
rising-ground,  and  the  noble  struc¬ 
ture  erected  on  it. 

Wc  are  informed,  in  the  prospec¬ 
tus,  that  the  “  Picturesque  Viewrs  of 
Edinburgh"  will  be  completed  in 
seventeen  Numbers,  one  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  1st  of  every  month  till 
finished  ; — and  if  we  are  to  judge  by 
the  punctuality  with  which  these 
Numbers  have  already  appeared,  W'C 
think  wc  have  a  sufficient  pledge  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  the 
publishers,  as  to  their  regular  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  stated  intervals.  The 
last  Number  is  to  contain  a  succinct 
historical  account  of  Edinburgh, 
without  additional  charge — a  mode 
much  preferable  to  giving  a  page  of 
description  with  each  view,  consider¬ 
ing  that  the  views  are  general,  and 
not  confined  to  particular  individual 
buildings. 

With  regard  to  the  groups  of  fi¬ 
gures,  and  the  preservation  of  cos¬ 
tume,  both  arc  excellent ; — the  first 
are,  in  some  instances,  not  inferior 
to  Ostade  ;  the  second,  true  and  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  people  meant  to 
represented.  Nor  have  the  artists,  in 
order  to  heighten  the  effect  of  scenes 
naturally  picturesque,  been  induced 
to  wander  back  to  what  never  existed, 
or  to  imitate  those  individuals  who, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  have  disfigur^, 
and  are  disfiguring,  a  work  of  intrin¬ 
sic  merit,  by  intr^ucing,  in  these 
views,  Highland  stone-masons,  High¬ 
land  auctioneers.  Highland  women 
in  prodigious  abundance,  and,  for 
ougnt  we  know.  Highland  cavalry  ! 
They  have  not  even  left  our  late- 
lamented  cicerone,  the  auld  wife  at 
Roslin,  (better  remembered  by  **  this 
kirk  was  biggit,")  the  comforts  of  ca¬ 
lamanco,  but  have  riMetl  her  out  in 
tartan  also.  But  this  is  not  ^ 
worst.  Tartan  skirts  are  dangling 
from  the  “  tow  and  stick”  cf  every 
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awn-  to  award  almost  unqualified  praise 
t  out  It  is  therefore  with  peculiar  Batisiw- 
ig  in  tion  we  dismiss  this  work,  the  ex- 
eft  is  araination  of  which  has  afforded  us 
in  we  real  pleasure,  and  which  we  leave 
e  the  to  recommend  as  one  which  will  af- 
j  pre-  ford  pleasure  to  all  classes— to  the 
have  collector,  the  connoisseur,  and  aina- 
rsion  teur,  as  well  as  to  the  lovers  of 
Auld  Reekie,  and  of  correct  deli- 
m,  it  neations  of  picturesque  scenery  in 
have  general. 


THE  PEELINGS  AND  FORTUNES  OF  A  SCOTCH  TUTOR 

No.  V. 


Oh  !  who  can  say  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 

The  steep  where  Fame’s  proud  Temple  shines  afar  ? 


and  incessantly  aspires,  can  read  the  template  my  present  comparatively 
beautiful  poem  from  which  the  above  ignoble  office — to  look  back  and  re¬ 
couplet  is  extracted,  as  it  ought  to  be  fleet  upon  my  past  negligence  and 
reao,  and  feel  its  meaning,  even  to  folly,  and  to  look  forward  with  some- 
tears  of  sympathy  and  admiration,  thing  like  a  wish  rising  into  a  hope, 
I  had  now  continued  three  years  in  that,  ere  long,  I  should  number  ray 
the  humble  capacity  of  a  country,  or  name  with  those  which  are  yeirlv 
rather  village  schoolmaster;  and  at  placed  on  the  College  lists,  and  shoi^ 
the  time  when  my  school  education  imbibe  extraordinary  and  inconceiv- 
was  finished,  even  this  employment  able  instruction,  insight,  and  know- 
had  its  exaltation  and  its  pride  ;  but  ledge,  under  professorical  prelections, 
the  mind  which,  after  being  imbued  But  where  were  the  means  flow 
with  the  learning,  and  inspired  by  was  all  this  fairy  viaon  to  be  ra¬ 
the  independence  of  Greece  and  of  lized.^  These  inquiries  led  to  ae- 
Rome,  can  sit  quietly  down  without  spondency,  and  1  sometimes  almost 
®^*’'tggle  or  eflTort,  within  the  cramp-  regretted  the  humility  of  my 
ing  and  chilling  influence  of  a  coun-  age,  in  consequence  of  which  1  wis 
try  school,  which  can  stoop  unreluc-  destined,  seemingly,  to  perpetual  in 
tantly  to  a  perpetuity  of  initiatory  feriority  and  dependency  Manj 
di^ipline  and  instruction, — siich  a  my  school,  and  some  of  my 
spirit,  I  say,  deserves  the  fate  which  fellows,  had  been  two,  wd  ® 
it  shares,  and  is  manifestly  unfit  for  three  winters  at  CoUege,  ano 
nobler  or  more  daring  aim.  I  had,  returned  with  the  spring  mon^ 
indeed,  run,  as  is  known  to  your  rea-  an  astonishing  state  of  improv 
ders,  the  gauntlet  of  folly  and  of  fun,  to  the  delight  of  their  pjrcn^  ^ 
for  inexperience  is  always  resUess,  to  the  amaaement  of  the  whole 
and  youthful  s^Hrits  naturally  exhu-  bourbood.  They  had  become 
beiwt ;  but  1  had  never  lost  sight  of  inquiry,  invitation,  and  co  ^ 
enurelv  of  the  main  chance,  my  fu-  nionship,  in  genteel  ^ 

ture  advano^nt  in  life,-.and  with  which  my  present  ihfv 

this  view,  I  had  dedicated  more  time  acquirements  debarred  me ; 
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wore  their  clothes,  and  conducted  as  the  dreams  of  a  youthful  imagi- 
themselves,  particularly  in  female  so*  nation,  to  which  insurmountable 
fifty,  so  as  to  excite  my  envy  and  imi-  obstacles  were  opposed ;  but  still  in 
ution.  If  they  attended  church,  or  making  this  pilgrimage,  1  should  sa- 
sat  in  the  front  seat  of  the  gallery  on  tisfy  my  own  mind  iat  I  had  left 
Sabbath,  the  eyes  of  all  seemed  to  be  '  no  stones  unturned,  and  run,  at  least, 
tumctl  towards  them,  and  after  the  the  chance  of  loosening  myself  from 
dismissal  of  the  congregation,  invita-  my  present  engagement,  which  had 
tions  to  dinner  were  poured  in  upon  become  at  once  irksome  in  itself,  and 
them,  from  fanner,  minister,  and  unprofitable  in  the  way  of  iraprove- 
laird,  in  a'  most  flattering  manner ;  ment.  When  1  first  mentioned  this 
whilst  I  was  either  entirely  overlook-  my  intention  to  my  mother,  she  dis¬ 
til,  or  only  invited  with  tne  view  of  approved  of  it  decidedly ;  but  when  I 
accommodating,  and  paying  a  com-  seemed  bent  and  resolved  upon  the 
pliment  to  these  principal  and  more  measure,  her  opposition  b^an  to 
favoured  guests.  The  young  ladies  in  give  way,  and  she  even  favoured  me 
particular,  by  which  1  mean  fanners'  with  a  letter,  addressed,  in  her  own 
and  manufacturers*  daughters,  with  hand-writing,  to  her  old  and  worthy 
here  and  there  a  small  sprinkling  of  friend  the  Professor.  'W^'ith  this  let- 
a  higher  order,  seemed  to  consider  ter,  therefore,  and  with  Virgil  in  my 
these  voung  collegians  (as  they  were  hand,  and  a  shirt  in  my  pocket,  I 
called)  as  beaux  of  no  common  mag-  sallied  forth  by  Enterkin  and  Lcad- 
nitude  ;  and  if  there  was  a  party  hills,  upon  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
made  up  to  visit  Creehope  Linn,  or  August  18 — .  The  weather,  at  that 
(denwhergan  Craig,  or  the  Gray-  time,  was  sultry ;  and  as  I  rested, 
Mare’s  Tail,  these  favoured  swains  in  the  solitude  of  Nature,  by  “  Kit- 
were  sure  to  have  the  lead  in  the  ty- thirst- weel,"  and  beheld  the  sheep 
business,  and  to  figure  out  as  the  pasturing  in  peace  almost  immediate- 
I  great  attraction  of  the  fete.  This  last  ly  over  my  head, — 1  could  not  help 
circumstance,  to  a  man  of  my  tern-  envying  that  fortune  by  which  they 
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and  after  a  variety  of  inquiries  and  rapidity ;  in  short,  I  was  upon  tbf 
investigations,  which  all  terminated  very  point  of  fainting  outright,  s hen 
in  exciting  my  curiosity,  and  remov-  we  alighted  with  a  rebound  upon 
ing,  in  an  equal  degree,  my  fears  and  hard  flooring,  and  found  ourselvesin 
apprehensions,  I  at  last  resolved  upon  a  level,  or  lateral  mine,  of  about  mx 
spending  “  a  ^ift,”  as  it  is  called,  or,  feet  by  five,  piloting  our  way  bv  the 
in  other  words,  the  space  of  eight  help  of  our  now  indispensable  coaiU 
hours,  in  the  belly,  as  it  were,  of  the  jutor,  the  lanthorn.  “  Are  we  near 
cartli.  So,  providing  myself  with  a  the  end  of  it  yet?”  whispend  1, 
suit  of  clothes  fitted  for  the  purpose  in  accents  which  were  returned 
of  resisting,  not  only  damp,  but  rain-  upon  me  from  my  cavernous  path- 
drop,  from  the  stone*roofing  of  the  way  with  a  kind  of  stilled  eilu)-- 
mines,  and  following  iny  guide  and  have  we  far  to  travel  yet?”  Mv 
companion  in  this,  what  appeared  to  guide  bade  me  pluck  up  courage,  for 
me  hazardous  enterprise,  1  found  that  there  was  no  danger,  and  that, 
myself  somewhat  sooner  than  1  wish-  in  the  course  of  less  than  half  an 
ed  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  Facilis”  hour,  xve  should  gain  a  more  roomy 
thought  1,  “descensus  Averni,  sed  re-  apartment,  and  1  should  have  leisure 
ferre  gradum,  superasque  evadere  ad  to  familiarize  myself  with  the  ft»- 
auras,  Inc  labor,  hoc  opus.”  My  cou-  tures  of  my  new  rt^sidenw.  Tune 
sin,  not  having  the  advantage  of  any  cede  malis  sed  contra  audentior  ito,” 
such  classical  reflections  uix>n  the  oc-  he  seemed,  at  least  to  my  classical 
casiun,  immediately  prepared  to  slip  apprehension,  to  have  said ;  so  I 
himself,  with  his  lanthorn,  into  a  plucked  up  a  little  more  courage,  and 
bucket,  which,  carrying  double,  was  involving  my  self  in  a  kind  of  iEnraii 
waiting  to  admit  me  likewise.  1  i>ersonality,  1  walked  on. 
gave  one  wide  glance  over  hill,  glen.  When  we  had  advanced  in  a  ho- 
town,  and  river,  as  if  taking  an  rizontal  direction,  towards  the  inte- 
cverlasting  farewell  of  the  sun,  and  nor  of  the  mountain,  for  upward* 
all  that  he  ever  succeeds  in  shining  of  three  hundred  yards,  my  tw 
upon,  and  then,  with  a  heavy  heart  were  suddenly  assailed  by  the  dis* 
and  trembling  hand,  I  took  hold  of  tant  rushing  together,  as  it  appear- 
the  rope,  and  fastening  myself  like  ed  to  me,  of  sand  or  lead-shot,  caus* 
ivy  round  the  neck  and  shoulders  of  ing  iny  very  flesh  to  creep  and  con- 
niy  guide,  was  fairly  launched,  by  tract  together  upon  my  bones.  1 
means  of  a  windlass,  into  the  air,  fancied  that  the  great  barriers  oyw 
at  the  distance,  as  1  was  kindly  in-  head  had  given  way,  and  that,  with 
formed,  of  about  fathoms  from  one  downward  jerk,  the  roouiium 
the  bottom.  As  we  swung  in  our  de-  itself  was  fast  settling  into  compwt- 
s(%nt,  pendulous,  and  from  side  to  ness  and  solidity,  and  that  in  a 
side,  at  intervals,  and  as  the  cord  instants  we  should  be  pent  up  Ijhf 
lengthened,  and  the  instrument  creek-  enchanted  spirits  in  metallic  tombs, 
ed  by  which  we  were  lowered,  and  against  the  day  of  final  disclosuiv- 
as  I  beheld  the  horizon  above  me  im’eadv  seemed  to  myself  to  fw  t 
contracted  to  a  space  certainly  not  grit  of  the  sand  upon  my  teeth,  iw 
exceeding  the  three  ells  of  the  Man-  the  piercing  angles  of  the 
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rizontal  direction,  towards  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  mountain,  for  upwards 
of  three  hundred  yards,  mv  ears 
were  suddenly  assailed  by  the  dis- 
tant  rushing  together,  as  it  appear- 


tract  together  upon  iny  bones.  I 
fancied  that  the  great  barriers  oyw 
head  had  given  way,  and  that,  with 
one  downward  jerk,  the  roouiiuin 
itself  was  fast  settling  into  compwt- 
ness  and  solidity,  and  that  in  a  fev 


more  and  more  confined  in  its  dimen-  he  take  the  trouble  of  undeceiving 
sions,  till  it  looked  like  the  deception  in  a  matter  which  »  few 
of  an  inverted  telescope,  or  like  a  experience  would,  he  knew,  w  j 
blue  eye  looking  down  upon  us  from  plain.  The  horrible  sound  en 
afront  of  nightand  lashes  of  darkness,  as  we  advanced,  accompsnieu 
my  heart  sunk,  miivered  like  an  aspen  clang,  or  swing,  ff'jnhf 
leaf,  stopped  in  its  pulsatation  for  an  motion  with  sound,  seemed  to 
iMtam,  and  then  hurried  on  through  the  eternal  barriers  of  Nature* 
me  gamut  of  vitality  with  unwonted  light  of  the  lamp  began  to  pe 
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onwards,  and  to  open  up  to  our  view  my  downward  route,  which  had  now 
a  more  elevated  rooting,  a  wider  and  become  necessary  ;  and  it  was  not 
more  ample  recess,  1  could  discern,  till  1  had  been  assuretl  that  accidents 
IS  it  were,  sparks  of  liquid  ami  were  extremely  rare,  that  I  ventured 
crystallizeil  flame  dancing,  like  tire  to  follow  inv  companion  in  his  now 
Hies,  in  the  distance.  Enchantment  still  more  adventurous  course, 
itself,  with  all  its  wonders,  coukl  Hitherto  we  had  walkeil  on,  with- 
not  have  producetl  a  more  astonish-  out  encountering  any  living  crea- 
inj;  revulsion  in  my  frame :  by  a  ture ;  but  here  a  dog  lay  recum- 
kind  of  instinctive  and  involuntary  bent  upon  a  truss  of  straw,  and  a 
rc-assurance,  1  was  suddenly  trans-  pitcher  filled  with  water,  in  which 
|H)rtul  from  horror  and  apprehension,  a  burn  trout  darted  about  gleesomc- 
inU)  amazement  and  rapture — feel-  ly,  stood  beside  him.  This  dog,  it 
ing,  or  fancying  myself,  in  a  world  of  appeared  upon  inquiry,  was  kept 
glorious  and  arresting  novelty.  Still,  here  of  purpose,  by  w'ay  of  ascertain- 
as  we  advanced,  the  sparks  multi-  ing  the  purity  of  the  atnrosphere  at 
plied,  and  shot  out  into  ten  thousand  the  mouth  of  the  descending  shaft, 
fantastic  jets  and  parabolas,  seeming  whilst  the  pitcher  and  inmate  served 
to  increase  in  magnitude,  number,  to  preserve  and  indicate  the  salubrity 
and  inUmsity,  as  well  as  in  variety  of  fresh  water,  for  the  purpose  of 
of  colouring,  as  we  approached  ;  nay,  affording  draughts  to  the  descending 
ere  the  delusion  had  ceased,  and  won-  and  ascending  workmen  by  the  way. 
d(T  had  given  place  to  investigation,  So  long  as  the  trout  continued,  not 
the  |K)wer  and  influence  of  visible  only  to  live,  but  to  enjoy  good  health, 
effect,  to  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  it  was  manifest  that  the  water  had 
a  hitherto  unseen  cause,  a  beautiful  not  been  so  impregnated  with  lead 
and  variegated  rainbow,  like  that  of  as  to  prove  hurtfm  to  animal  life, 
lunar  ert'ation,  came  forth  into  shape  The  dog  arose  at  our  approach,  and 
and  miniature  span  before  us ;  and  seeing  a  stranger  before  him,  began 
we  beheld  this  mimic  arch  of  light  to  give  tongue  in  such  a  manner,  as, 
and  darkness  pierced  and  i)enetrated  had  it  not  been  for  the  swing,  and 
in  every  direction  by  shafts  and  dash,  and  continuous  rushing  of*  the 
Rcintillations  of  tiny  lightning.  At  wheel  and  water,  must  have  been  in- 
tliis  moment  the  effect  w'as  at  the  deed  terrific.  As  it  was,  I  could  not 
maximum,  for,  in  an  instant  longer,  help  marking  the  points  of  coinci- 
a  water-wheel  began  to  appear,  evi-  deuce  betwixt  this  gasometer  and 
»k*ntly  kept  in  revolution  by  a  sub-  that  keeper  of  hell,  that 
terranwus  stream.  I'he  wheel  of  „  „  .  .  •  •  .  . 

Ixion !"  I  exclaimed,  with  somewhat  ‘"■ 

of  the  feeling  with  whieh  a  man  may  i„ 

ot  suppo^  to  recognise  an  old  autro  •” 
chum,  amidst  the  glories  of  spiritual  * 

aud  eternal  blessedness.  But  my  and  accordingly  I  proceeded  to  mix 
pidde,  whose  Ladnity  had  never  the  words  of  the  Mantuan  with  that 
reached  Styx,  nor  Phlegethon,  nor  liorrific  din  which  here  prevailcil. 
Tantalus,  nor  Ixion,  totally  misunder-  By  this  time  we  stood  over  the  ori- 
stood  the  exclamation,  and  respond-  flee  of  the  downward  and  pci^ndi- 
^  gravely,  that  it  was  a  wheel  be-  cular  pit,  much  narrower  in  circum- 
longing  to  his  lordship  the  Earl  of  ference  than  that  by  which  we  had 
Hopetoun,  and  very  ingeniously  entered,  but  on  that  very  account  so 
constructed  and  plac^  there  by  the  much  the  more  dreadful  and  alarm- 
manager  of  the  mines,  with  the  view  ing  to  an  inexperienced  apprehen- 
of  relieving  the  undershaft  from  wa-  sion.'  VolunUry  inhumation  seeineil 
ter.  “  It  went,*'  he  said,  “  night  to  me  preferable,  as  I  took  the  rope, 
day,  Sunday  and  Saturday  ;  and  in  imitation,  and  by  order  of  my 
tut  any  time,  and  by  any  accident,  guide,  in  my  hands ;  and  by  placing 
motion  should  be  obstructed,  or  ray  feet  into  niches,  or  steps,  on  each 
the  workmen  below  would  run  side  of  the  narrow  chasm,  began  to  dc- 
tltc  risk  of  suffocation  from  drown-  scend,  by  a  double  process  of  suspen- 
This  intelligence  gave  me  no  sion  and  support,  towards  the  bottom, 
encouragement  in  prosecuting  My  companion  went  nethcmiost,  so 
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that  if  1  had,  through  fear,  or  from 
any  sudden  fit,  quitted  my  hold,  and 
lost  my  support,  I  must  have  come  in¬ 
to  contact  with  him  in  my  descent ; 
and  by  means  of  his  superior  experi¬ 
ence  and  presence  of  mind,  been,  in 
all  probability,  preserved  from  imme¬ 
diate  destruction.  We  had  not  de¬ 
scended  many  fathoms,  when  a  voice, 
like  that  of  Him  who  set  his  one  foot 
upon  the  land,  and  the  other  upon 
the  sea,  swearing  that  time  should 
be  no  longer,  ascended  from  beneath, 
and  sifted,  as  it  were,  its  way  up¬ 
wards,  with  a  kind  of  stunning  force 
and  rapidity.  1  clung  to  the  rope 
like  grim  death,*'  and  felt  it  shake 
in  my  hand,  whilst  my  guide  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  indicate  his  presence  and 
situation,  by  informing  the  noisy  in- 
liabitant  of  the  lower  regions,  that 
this  passage  was  already  occupied, 
and  that  consequently  no  ascent 
should  be  attempted  till  the  way  had 
been  cleared.  AVTien  we  reach^  the 
Inittom,  which,  after  very  consider¬ 
able  delay,  was  effected,  we  found  a 
fellow-workman  returning  from  the 
completion  of  his  eight  hours*  labour, 
arrayed  in  corresponding  drapery, 
with  the  additional  advantage,  how¬ 
ever,  of  being  covered  over,  almost 
inch  thick,  with  recent  cement,  the 
moistened  debris  of  these  rocks 
through  which  he  had  been  perfora¬ 
ting  a  pas^e.  Salutations  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  kind  were  reciprocated,  and 
either  party  pursued  their  way,  with- 
out  fuller  intercourse.  We  had  now 
got  into  the  region  of  the  ore,  the 
disinterring  of  which  had  occasioned 
all  this  perforation,  digging,  and 
mining,  and  from  a  thousand  aspects, 
the  smooth  and  clear  lead  sparkled 
in  upon  us,  rendering  our  pathway 
one  continued  gallery  of  light ;  yet 
still  there  was  a  want  of  cheerful¬ 
ness,  or  rather  a  sensible  presence  of 
oppressive  heartlessness  in  all  this ; 
for  Uie  roof  was  low,  and  the  passage 
narrow,  and  the  moisture  continued 
to  ooK  in  upon  us  on  all  sides,  even 
to  dripping. 

I  t  would  only  form  a  repetition  of 
incidents  similtf  to  those  which  have 
been  already  mentioned,  to  proceed 
through  five  or  six  diff^nt  sinks  and 
levels,  till  at  last  we  reached  a  more 


spacious  and  roomy  recess,  the  roof  of 
which  was  supported  by  pillars  arS 
across  which,  at  intervals,  lighu 
gleamed  and  glistened  like  the  star* 
through  a  haze.  We  had  not  ad¬ 
vanced  many  paces  into  this  more 
inviting  retirement,  when,  upon  a 
signal  being  mven,  of  which  1  un¬ 
derstood  not  the  import,  my  guide 
suddenly  grasped  me  hy  the  arm, 
and  swung,  rather  than  led  me, 
with  a  sudden  and  violent  jerk,  be¬ 
hind  one  of  the  pillars.  However 
much  disposed  I  might  have  bwn, 
in  other  circumstances,  to  have  chal- 
lenged  Uie  courtesy  or  propriety 
of  this  measure,  in  this  case  1 
had  no  opportunity  of  expressing 
either  resentment  or  gratitude,  for, 
with  a  rebound  which  seem^  to 
suck  the  breath  from  my  very  lungs, 
and  vdth  a  noise  to  which  tne  voice 
of  thunder  is  but  a  feeble  approxima¬ 
tion,  a  volume  of  smoke,  mixed  with 
flame,  shot  past  me ;  and  I  could 
hear  stones  assailing  the  pillar  at 
which  we  stood,  and  reverberating 
to  a  considerable  distance,  from  the 
roof.  Had  1  been  ejected  from 
Mount  ^tna,  or  tossed  up  into  the 
«ir  with  poor  Damley,  at  Kirk-of- 
Field,  I  would  not  have  experienced 
more  surprise  in  finding  myself,  after 
all  this,  capable  of  experiencing  suf¬ 
focation  from  sulphur,  and  of  per¬ 
ceiving  demoniac  forms  walking, 
talking,  and  even  laughing,  in  the 
midst  of  the  smoke.  My  guide  now 
began  quietly,  and  seemingly  quite 
unconcernedly  about  my 
apprehensions,  to  address  himself  to 
his  pick-axe  and  shovel,  and  to 
co-operate  with  about  some  doteu 
more,  in  dislodging  the 
metal  from  its  submontane  abode- 
I  was  compelled,  in  order  to  avoi 
all  danger  from  a  repetiUon  w 
blasting,  to  sit  in  the  shade  of  a  p||* 
lar,  more  massy  and  Tusan  in  lU 
form  than  that  under  which  ning 
Belshazzar  reposed  on  the  nig' 
of  Mene  upharsin*  **  memory,  an 
with  feelings  of  alarm  little  less  acu 
than  his  when  his  kingdoms  • 
was  so  strikingly  and 
announced.  To  remain  in  thu  ^ 
dicament  one  instant 
gether  intolerable;  but  to  ^ 
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away  the  lagging,  idle,  and  dreary 
moments,  till  they  multiplied  into 
minutes  and  hours,  resembled  the 
iloom  of  eternal  destiny.  Again  and 
again,  whilst  sitting  in  this  damp 
and  dreary  abode,  did  I  conceive  that 
1  saw  the  roof  cracking,  bending, 
and  actually  sinking  over  my  head  ; 
frequently  was  the  rush  of  the  rude 
ore,  upon  the  mining  instruments  of 
the  workmen,  construed  by  me  into  a 
peneral  and  universal  crash  of  perdi¬ 
tion  ;  and  when  I  considered, — and  1 
had  unfortunately  time  to  consider 
any  thing,  every  thing,  and  to  deck  it 
out  in  all  the  horrors  which  imagina¬ 
tion  could  muster, — when  I  reflected 
upon  the  immensity  of  the  superin¬ 
cumbent  pressure,  and  the  distance 
at  which  1  was  removed  from  all 
possibility  of  egress, — when  1  added 
to  these  considerations,  which  im¬ 
plied  instant  and  horrible  death, 
the  possibility  of  our  being  shut  up 
for  ever  in  this  mouthless  den,  by 
the  shooting  down  of  some  part 
of  tile  shaft- way  which  lay  betwixt 
us  and  the  bles^  light  of  heaven, 
—when  I  contrasted  with  all  this, 
that  blue  and  sublime  heaven  under 
which  1  had  so  lately  breathed,  and 
moved,  and  thought,  in  freedom  and 
safety,  I  could  not  help  wishing  again 
and  again  to  accelerate  our  return. 
But  duty  admitted,  unfortunately 
for  me,  of  no  compromise,  and  1 
was  compelled,  in  order  to  make  the 
l^t  of  necessity,  to  divert  my  atten¬ 
tion  by  reading  over  the  whole  sixth 
Aneid  of  Virgil.  But  although  I 
wuld  fancy,  out  of  some  surround- 
*n|t  iionds  of  puddle  water,  the  waves 
and  the  windings  of  Acheron,— 
though  the  workmen,  as  they  moved 
about  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty,  might,  without  any  very  egre- 
pous  mirapprehenaion  or  misnomer, 
w  assimilate  to  the  inhabitants  of 
lartarus,  of  that  very  Tartarus 
which 

Bi»  putet  in  prieceps  tantum,  tendet- 
que  Kuh  ambras 

sd  aetherium  coeli  suspectus 
Oljtnpum— ** 

where  were  the  “loci  leti.*’ 
amoena  vireu,"  the  **  fortuna- 
nemora  sedeaque  beata?*  — 
was  the  Unrior  ether" 
Jid  the  “  lumen  purpureum,"  the 
m  graminda  exercentea  mem- 
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bra  nalttstris,"  the  “  pars  j^ibus 
plaudcntcs  choreas,  et  carmina  di- 
centes  ?"  The  only  ixirtion  of  this  de¬ 
lightful  description  which  appeared 
at  all  applicable  on  the  present  oc¬ 
casion,  was  the  **  sol  suus,"  and 
the  sua  sidera,”  and  the  ful- 
va  lactantes  arena  ;**  for  the  light 
which  they  eqjoyed  was  altogether 
incapable  of  participation,  and  the 
whole  roof  shone  down  in  one  blaze 
of  **  Pleiades,  Orion,  Arcturus,  and 
Aldubaran,"  whilst  the  inhabitants, 
from  the  nature  of  their  employment, 
were  literally  and  Scotice 
amidst  yellow  clav  or  sand."  As  1 
perused  the  beautiful  and  most  inter* 
esting  detail  of  the  illustrious  shades 
who  were  about  to  arise,  or  who  had 
already  arisen  into  life,  and  glory, 
and  Roman  fame,  I  felt  a  kind  of  tra- 
vestie  pleasure  in  contrasting,  with 
these  mighty  names,  the  rustic  and 
even  revolting  forms  which  were  about 
to  ascend  likewise,  **  sevo  peracto,"  to 
the  light,  and  the  breatn,  and  the 
enjoyments  of  the  upper  world.  This 
young  man,  thought  I,  **  pura  qui 
nititur  hasta,"  might  well  represent 
“  Silvius,"  were  it  not  that  his  spear 
is  a  spade,  and  that,  instead  of  lean¬ 
ing  over  it  in  a  sentimental  and 
prince-like  attitude,  he  is  doomed  to 
ply  it  incessantly  ! 

Illae  autem,  paribus  quas  fulgcrc  cemis 
in  armis 

Concordes  animx,  nunc  et  dum  nocte  pre- 
mentur, 

Heu ! .  quantum  inter  se  bcllum,  si  lumi- 
na  vita: 

Attigerint,  quantas  acies  stragcmquc 
ciebunt !” 

In  fact,  these  **  Concordes  anime," 
who  are  now  eoually  prepared  for  the 
work  in  whicli  they  are  engag^, 
and  who  appear  to  co-operate  with 
so  much  goM  nature  and  friendship, 
shall,  so  soon  as  they  have  gained 
Maggy  Paton's  fmblic,  quarrel  over  a 
haj^^utchkin  of  whisky,  and  bloody 
noses,  with  blue  eyes,  shall  undoubt¬ 
edly  ensue  !  These  two,  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  borinc  the  hai^  rock,  with 
the  view,  ere  long,  of  blasting  it, 
horesoo  referens,"  into  shivers, 
may,  without  any  very  great  violence 
of  roetophor,  be  conceived  aa  the 
**  Gracchi  genua,"  the  duo  fulmi- 
na  belli and  whilst  the  s^ngth  of 
™n  and  of  powder  is  exercised  upon 
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tlic  iniirc  and  rt'seminp;  voik,  it  is 
iiianii'est  that  the  splinters  and  shi¬ 
vers  arc  hcai>ed  uj)  in  quietude  and 
)>eace ;  and  thus,  too,  is  exemplified 
that  IVoman  policy  which  knew  so 
well,  and  so  long,  how — 

Parcerc  sulycctis  et  debellare  sui>erbos." 

But  whom  have  we  here  ?  a  young 
man  of  no  ordinary  promise, — 

lieu  pietas  !  heu  prisca  tides,  invictaque 
belle 
Dextera  !** 

Neither  the  paying  of  his  father’s 
house-rent,  nor  the  most  rigid  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  public-house  score,  nor 
the  having  twice  licked  big  Sam  on 
the  top  of  the  Lodders,  can  save  him 
in  the  hour  of  his  approaching  des¬ 
tiny. 

“  Bcu  miscrandc  pucr  1  si  qua  fata  asjHjra 
rum  pas 

Tu  Marcellus  eris.” 


rations  on  the  i)art  of  mv  gui.lc  for 
re-ascending  into  dav,  iiisunilv  nd 
vertised  me  that  the  eight  lu.urs  L 
fled,  and  tliat  the  horrors  of  my 
had  been  completely  relicvtifliv  du 
Matuuan  song.  1  sprung  to  my  ht  i 
with  all  that  alacrity  with  which  ni\ 
benumbed  joints  and  rdaxeil  iurvii 
would  permit  me  ;  and  whether  wc 
were  to  make  our  ascent  througli  iIk 
“porta  cornea,”  or  through  that  otha 
“  candenteperfeeta  clephauto,"  1  did 
not  delay  to  inquire,  but,  by  follow, 
ing  my  guide,  as  1  had  formerly 
done,  in  the  regular  course  of  travjl 
and  suspension,  1  found  mysilf,  to 
my  infinite  joy,  once  more  staiidinc 
on  the  hill-side,  amidst  the  debris  of  [ 
mountain  excavation,  and  surround.  " 
ed  on  all  sides  by  heath  and  roikv  i 
barrenness.  Vet,  barren  and  wild  iii  i 
the  extreme  as  the  scene  around  im  i 
appeared,  I  would  not  have  exchan-  i 
ged  one  square  yard  of  it,  for  a  wholi* 
acre  of  territory  in  that  lower  region  ’ 


Alas,  unfortunate  youth  !  had  it 
been  destined  that  you  should  escape 
the  shooting  of  that  level,  and  the 
rushing  in  of  that  foul  and  corrupt¬ 
ed  air,  you  had  yet  been  something — 
a  contractor,  perhaps,  or  a  master- 
man,  leading  where  you  formerly 
were  led,  guiding  where  you  once 
were  guided,  and  causing  others  to 
labour  where  lately  you  laboured 
yourself!  But  it  may  not  be  ;  fate, 
and  the  law  of  gravitation,  have  de- 
creeel  it  otherwise ;  your  soul  is  soon 
to  be  snuft’ed  out  like  the  flame  of  a 
sheep-smearing  taper,  and  you  shall 
bt'  cntoinbeil  in  this  very  pit ! 

“  Manibus  date  lilia  plenis, 

Purpureos  spargitc  flores.” 

Ye  fellow- workmen,  leave  your  spades 
and  your  shovels,  your  picks  and 
your  barrows,  and  your  boring-irons 
and  your  hay-trusses,  and  over  the 
boily  ot  him,  your  brother,  your  orna¬ 
ment  and  your  boast,  fire  three  rounds 
of  cartridge,  in  honour  of  Ids  volun- 
t(H*rship,-^rink  three  half-mutch- 
kins  of  whisky  to  the  memory  of  his 
companionsbip, — and  institute  three 
extraonlinary  “  sets-to,”  dn  comme¬ 
moration  of  his  pugilistic  dexterity  ! 

“  ell,  are  you  ready  now  ?”  were 
the  words  which,  in  midst  of  these 
somewhat  whimsical  lucubrations, 
fell  ui>on  iny  oar,  and  which,  taken 
in  connection  with  some  visible  prepa- 


from  which  we  had  just  ascendol. 
Header,  hast  thou  ever  l)otn  siik. 
wretchedly  sick,  and  coiitincd  for 
months  to  thy  bed-room,  amulst  Bh  - 
tors*  vials  and  nurses’ ^wssi  ts,  and  all 
the  musty  disgusting  et  cetera  of  ill* 
aired  rooms  and  worse-airetl  clost'ts.— 
and  after  all  this  lingering  and  heart* 
sinking  delay,  hast  thou  at  last,  on 
some  tine  fresh,  elastic  spring  morn* 
ing,  escaped  into  the  ojkjii  air,  thy 
blood  creeping  into  health,  and  tliv 
spirits  ascending  again  into  cxucy . 
Then,  and  in  this  case,  perhaps,  exclu¬ 
sively,  shall  thou  he  able  to  image 
and  realize  to  thyself  tliat  glowinj; 
and  transporting  delight  which  came 
over  my  whole  personality,  in  all  its 
percipient  faculties,  affections,  an 
feelings,  as  I  stood,  and  walkiih  am 
ran,  and  skipped,  and  absolute  y 
tumbled  almut,  a  free  man  in  a  re 
air,  under  a  setting  sun,  and  "i  • 
mountain  under  my  feet,  ^  ^ 
might  be  some  two  thousand  leti 

above  the  level  ot  the  sea.  .  , 
In  one  of  my 

solutely  resembled  those’  of  t  e  l 
hertVs  dog,  who,  after  a  long  ^  ’ 

has  again  recognized 
ed  his  master,  1  ’  *^‘1 

pit-moutli,  carefully 
rounded  with  a  stonc-and-  . 

set  about  with  some  pj. 

willow  and  sweet-briar.  *  .  ^ 

turally  led  to  speculation » 
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.vMiii  to  inquiry,  in  the  course  of 
wiiich  I  collected  the  following  in- 
t’oriniition,  every  word  of  which  I 
have  since  ascertained  to  be  correct : 

At  a  somewhat  distant  period,  the 
lead  mines  hapjHjning  to  be  exhaust- 
ol,  several  unsuccessful  efforts  were 
made,  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor, 
(Hoik?,)  with  the  view  of  falling  in 
uitli  a  new  vein.  This  unproductive 
lalwur  naturally  incurred  not  only 
ilisapiwintmcnt,  but  loss  so  consi¬ 
derable,  that  at  last  the  proprietor 
was  reiluced  to  the  necessity  of  or¬ 
dering  the  workmen  to  be  dismissed, 
and  ail  further  attempts  to  be  relin¬ 
quished.  AV'hen  this  ungrateful  in¬ 
telligence  was  communicated  to  the 
miners,  they  agreed  amongst  them- 
selvi's,  after  some  deliberation,  to 
continue  their  efforts  for  one  week 
in  testimony  of  their  gratitude 
l^or  the  support  which  they  and  their 
families  had  received,  even  at  a  time 
when  their  labour  had  been  entirely 
unproductive.  Accordingly,  during 
this  week  of  grace,  the  pick  and  the 
spade  went  almost  incessantly,  by 
night  and  by  day,  and  more  wort 
was  accomplished  in  this  short  period 
than  had  been  effected  for  weets  be¬ 
fore.  But  Saturday  at  last  arrived, 
and  yet  no  metallic  vein  had  made  its 
api)t*arancc,  to  reward  their  labour  of 
gratitude,  and  to  gladden  the  heart  of 
the  proprietor.  ^V^hen  they  assembled 
to  dinner  on  Saturday,  to  eat  the  last 
intal  they  should  in  all  probability 
ever  enjoy  together,  in  the  capacity  of 
miners,  there  was  a  drooping,  and  a 
silence,  and  a  heartlessness,  which 
presided  over  their  repast.  Some  were 
of  opinion  that  this  effort  in  which 
they  had  so  long  been  engaged  should 
never  have  been  made,  whilst  others 
mought  that  they  had  already  gone 
w  enough,  and  might  now  honour- 
ably  give  up  all  furtner  search.  One 
tnan  alone  stood  steady  to  his  original 
resolution,  declaring,  that  whatever 
•night  be  the  opinion  or  conduct  of  his 
•associates,  he,  for  his  part,  would  sec 
the  Saturday  out,  and  not  desert 
rom  working,  till  his  watch,  by  in- 
the  hour  of  Twelve,  should 
t^ptnpel  him  to  retire.  His  resolu¬ 
tion,  however,,  was  laughed  at,  and 
If  '^as  left  to  find  his  way,  alone,  to 
,  ^  of  the  sink  in  which 

ttey  had  been  working.  He  had  yet 
upwards  of  six  hours  to  work  ;  but 
'or  .  xm. 


how  inailequate  were  both  time  and 
labour  to  the  securing  of  that  object 
which  he  had  in  view  !  To  proceeil 
in  the  same  direction  of  raining  in 
which  they  had  been  hitherto  ad¬ 
vancing,  seemed  altogether  prepos¬ 
terous  ;  yet  to  commence,  at  tnis  late 
hour,  new  plans  and  proceedings, 
was  jverhaps  equally  unpromising. 
To  it,  however,  he  fell,  “  vi  et  ar- 
mis,**  in  a  transverse  direction,  and 
ere  Twelve  o'clock  had  succeeded  in 
making  a  lodgement  sufficient  to 
admit  himself  and  barrow  in  the 
lateral  rock.  Frequently,  as  the 
hour  approached,  did  he  pull  out  his 
watch,  and  all  but  resolve  to  arrest  or 
to  put  back  the  hands  ;  but  then  the 
blank  and  promisclcss  rock  ivould 
stare  him  in  the  face,  and  seem  to 
urge  his  departui:e,  rather  than  invite 
perseverance.  Nought,”  however, 
“  can  tether  time  or  tide  the  two 
hands  of  his  watch  had  at  last  come 
into  conjunction,  and  he  behoved,  at 
the  risk  of  sacrilege,  to  desist  from 
his  attempt.  So  taking  up  the  pick 
in  his  hand,  after  it  had  descended, 
for  the  last  time,  in  all  its  swing, 
upon  the  splintering  rock,  he  retiretl 
to  a  convenient  distance,  and  eyeing 
the  recess,  as  one  would  his  worst 
enemy,  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
assail  or  revenge,  he  swung  the  in¬ 
strument  freely  round  his  Dead,  and 
plump  against  the  breast  of  the  mine, 
ejaculating,  at  the  same  time,  these 
words — “  The  di'el  burn  the  hand 
and  wither  the  arm  that  lifts  thee 
again,  for  it  shall  never  be  mine  1” 
The  words  had  not  left  his  lips, 
when  the  pick,  having  come  into  con- 
tack  with  the  rock,  brought  down  a 
rush  of  loosened  stones,  and  disclosed 
to  view  the  clear  and  glancing  sur¬ 
face  of  a  lead  vein*  It  is  scaredy  ne¬ 
cessary  to  add,  that  these  men,  and 
this  fortunate  and  persevering  indivi¬ 
dual  in  particular,  (whose  name  was 
Ballantyne,)  were  suitably  rewarded, 
and  that  the  very  identical  piece  of 
ore  which  on  this  occasion  conduct¬ 
ed  to  a  supply  that  has  not  yet 
been  exhaust^,  is  now  suspended 
from  the  roof,  by  a  chain,  in  one  of 
the  apartments  of  Hopetoun  House, 
where  it  is  still  to  be  seen. 

Having  satisfied  myself  respecting 
the  secrets  of  the  nether,  I  now  be¬ 
gan  to  look  about  me  on  the  upper 
world,  and  to  inquire  after  that 
3  L 
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I  stumbled  upon  the  identical  pitn 
of  gold  which  led  King  .laiius  tL' 
Sixth  to  waste  so  much  treasure  iu 
digging  for  more,  I  could  not  linvc 
been  so  much  interested  and  I'lcashl 
by  the  discovery  as  I  was  bv  that 
which  I  had  actually  made.  “  Ami 
so/’  said  I  to  myself, as  I  walked  back- 
w^ards  and  forwards,  casting  my  lycs 
upwards  and  downwards,  riglit  ami 
left,  and  in  every  possible  directicti ; 
“  and  so  this  is  the  very  heaven  v  liii'a 


O  1.  ^ 

and  these  rent  clouds,  and  that  ir.* 
tervening  deep  blue  sky,  and  that 
trailing  and  fleecy  mist,  were  all  fa¬ 
miliar  to  him,  who  knew,  in  afur 


tains,  cut  and  intersected  at  interval 
by  brawding  torrents  and  rocky  glcn^, 
which  strike  their  summits  into  tlii’ 
heavens  and  their  foundations  into 
the  eternal  stability  of  nature— the*-.* 


noted  Pactolus,  in  particular,  from  advertently  encountered  rccollmiorv 
which,  at  various  times,  had  been  and  associations  of  a  very  dittiren* 
collected  gold-dust  even  to  the  a-  description  and  tendency.  Allav 
mount  of  coinage.  My  cousin  in-  who  is  wxdl  known  over  all  Scotland 
formed  me,  that,  about  forty  years  not  less  by  his  imperishable  gniius 
before,  an  Englishman  had  arrived  than  by  the  familiar  and  kindly  a’i. 
with  a  prepared  staff  in  his  hand,  to  pellation  of  canty  callan,”  lived  in 
which,  by  thrusting  it,  from  time  to  glee  and  good  fellowshij)— and  thi- 
time,  into  the  sand  and  channel  of  natural  bent  of  his  genius  was  to 
the  mountain-stream,  the  gold  dust,  diffuse  the  same  good  humour  and 
as  it  is  termed,  adhered,  and  supplied  happiness  which  he  himself  possrss 
him  with  the  means  of  enricning  ed — amongst  liis  countrymen.  Had 
himself  to  a  verv  considerable  ex¬ 
tent.  As  there  fiad  been  a  recent 
flood,  and  a  quantity  of  new'  sand 
must,  from  that  circumstance,  have 
descended  from  the  mountain,  it  was 
judged  expedient  to  begin  our  search 
after  riches,  at  the  mouth  or  bottom 
of  the  rivulet,  where  it  emptied  it¬ 
self  into  the  Leatlhills  water.  In 
llie  course,  therefore,  of  a  tw’o-miles’ 
walk  along  the  windings  of  that 
w'ild  and  uncultivated  glen,  at  the 

upper  extremity  of  which  the  towm  over-canopied  our  national  banl,  du- 
or  village  of  Leadhills  is  situated,  ring  the  period  of  his  boyish  ytarv . 
an  old  ash  tree,  with  the  almost  obli¬ 
terated  remains  of  a  stetlding  of  cot¬ 
tages,  arrested  my  attention.  The 
situation  was  at  once  striking  and 

romantic,  for  a  small  rapid  stream,  life,  so  W’ell  how  to  describe  them' 
liaving  just  escaped  over  many  a  pro-  And  these  bleak  and  heathy  nioun 
cipitous  descent,  and  having  brawled 
out  its  limited  course  in  foam,  snd 
wiel,  and  jet,  had  come,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  mountain,  upon  more  level 
ground.  Here  the  debris  of  ages  had 

formed  a  bed  of  sand,  converted,  how-  are  the  prototypes  of  that  sceiun 
ever,  by  time,  into  a  green  and  daisy-  which  the  author  of  the  Otnik' 
ornamented  carpet ;  and  delighted,  as  Shepherd  has  impressed  iniltliblv 
it  were,  by  the  change  of  circumstan-  upon  the  imagination  ot  every  man 
ces,  the  rivulet  was  conducting  its  and  mother’s  son  in  the  South  oi 
winding  and  sparkling  w'aters,  in  Scotland.  And  thou,  little  travdla 
all  the  beauty  of  verdant  bank  and  of  the  precipice  and  the  inountain 
clear  stream,  into  the  larger  stream  brow,  in  thee,  and  in 
beneath.  I  stopped  immediately,  and  murmuring  waters,  I  behold 
be^n,  as  usual,  to  question  my  '  bie’s  How,  and  linn,  and  pool,  wit 
piide,  when  I  learnt,  that  this  was  all  their  ever-living  accompanimcii  s 
indeed  the  very  rivulet  in  quest  of  of  rural  beauty  and  rustic  simp  i 
which  we  had  set  out,  and  that  these  ty.  Here,  even  beneath 
ruins  and  other  evidences  of  former  ’  htary  ash,  all  twisted,  knottw,  ^ 
habitations  w^ere  all  that  now  remain*  thered,  and  decayed  as  it  w, 
ed  to  mark  the  spot  where  Allan  boy  sat  and  eyed  the  passing  s 
Ramsay,  the  Scottish  poet,  first  drew  till  his  head  ached,  or  : 

breath.  We  had  set  out  in  quest  of  intermingling  the  spreading 
dust,  of  mere  earth,  which  perishes  of  the  tree  with  the  -w. 

and  passes  away  in  the  using,  the  tied  aspect  of  the  cloud  and  ^ 
mutual  tendency  of  which  is  to  set  On  that  very  green  he  has 
man  at  enmity  with  man — to  make  the  blue  and  tiny  iuio 

the  father  deny  the  son,  and  the  son  field,  or  hunted  the  wik '  . 

forget  the  father ;  we  had  now  in-  his  winter’s  retreat  and 


7Va’  I't’cling^s  and  roriuncs 

or  chactd,  from  leaf  to  leaf,  and 
iroiu  spray  to  spray,  the  long-armed 
•Tassliopper,  as  he  sung  or  sunk  into 
Miiiice,  at  intervals.  AVithin  the 
•  oiijpass  of  that  narrow  dwelling,  did 
ihe  active,  misdeedy,  and  enterprising 
urchin,  play  otf  his  exuberant  sports 
in  trick,  ami  game,  and  gleesoine 
irolic ;  ami  by  that  window  has  he 
often  sat,  perusing  the  adventures 
of  W'allace,  of  redoubted  Jaek  of 
uiaiit-killing  memory,  or  the  more 
cointenial  j)ages  of  Davie  Lindsay. 
Perhaps,  on  the  very  swell  of  green 
and  foj;gy-turf  where  1  am  now  rest¬ 
ing;,  has  he  sat,  at  a  time  when  the 
creat  purpose  and  the  buoyant  feel- 
int^luganto  ferment  in  his  bosom, 
when  he  said  to  himself,  without  ar¬ 
ticulation  or  expression  of  language, 

*•  I  shall  yet  rise  from  obscurity, — I 
siiall  yet  be  known  in  this  large 
world, — 1  shall  assert  my  superiority 
over  clown,  shepherd,  and  villager.’* 
In  rcHections  such  as  these  1  was 
totally  lost  and  absorbed  when  my 
Ituide  proposed  the  prosecution  of 
«tur  morning’s  ])urpose,  and  began  to 
sift  out  small  and  almost  impercep¬ 
tible  grains  of  gold  from  the  sandy 
dc}H)sition  of  the  stream.  But  my 
whole  inward  man  had  suffered  a  re- 
valsion,  and  I  could  no  more  stoop, 
in  my  j)resent  state  of  feeling,  to  such 
comparatively  ignoble  pursuits,  than 
could  the  soul,  exalted  to  paradise, 
to  the  littleness  and  grossierte  of  a 
former  state. 

On  our  way  homewards  from  this 
planned  excursion  and  accidental 
rencontre,  I  found,  in  discoursing 
'vith  iny  f^idc,  that  there  was  an 
excellent  library,  founded  and  suj>- 
porte(l  by  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  in 
the  village,  and  that  the  works  of 
Allan  llanisay,  who  had  once  actual¬ 
ly  laboured,  whilst  a  boy,  at  the 
lead- working,  or  cleaning,  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  suitable  pre-eminence  in 
this  repository.  Next  day,  being 
quarter-day,  on  which  books  were 
pven  out  and  taken  in,  and  regula¬ 
tions  Were  proposed  and  discu^ied  in 
»  public  meeting,  held  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  library,  I  attended,  in 
company  with  my  cousin,  and  was 
exojedingly  struck  and  gratified  by 
was  going  forward.  At  one 
jod  of  a  very  handsome  room,  or 
sll,  around  the  walls  of  which  the 
were  carefully  arranged  in 
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shelves,  there  sat  ensconced,  behind 
a  desk,  the  president,  or  preses  of  the 
meeting,  very  respectably  attired, 
and  iiulicatiiig,  iVom  the  nature  of 
his  inquiries  and  observations,  no 
contemptible  acquaintance  with  ge¬ 
neral  literature,  science,  and  even 
philosophy.  Beneath  him,  and  in 
front,  was  placed  the  clerk,  with  i>en 
in  hand,  and  all  the  suitable  accom- 
jianimcnts  of  office,  ready  to  delete 
or  insert,  to  record  or  register,  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions  given  from  a- 
bove.  Around  the  room  were  seat¬ 
ed,  on  benches,  the  workmen  in  ge¬ 
neral,  all  of  whom  have  a  right  to, 
and  an  interest  in,  the  books  of  the 
library,  most  decently  clothed,  and 
evincing  deep  reflection  and  intel¬ 
ligence.  It  required  nothing  short 
of  ocular  testimony  and  personal 
knowledge  to  convince  me  that  these 
well-dressed,  and  highly-  respecta¬ 
ble-looking  people,  with  whom  1 
was  here  associated,  actually  com¬ 
posed  the  very  combination  of  dte- 
moniac  presences,  who  flitted  before 
me  in  tne  infernal  regions,  habited 
in  garments  of  the  coarsest  and  most 
deforming  description,  and  dwelling, 
seemingly,  in  fire,  and  smoke,  and 
sulphureous  exhalation,  as  their  na¬ 
tive  element.  One  of  the  members 
having  arisen  to  propose  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  some  new  works,  I  listened 
with  anxiety  to  learn  the  particulars 
of  his  choice,  and  was  exceedingly 
gratified  to  find  **  Lord  Selkirk’s 
Emigration,*'  “Burns’s  Poems,*’  and 
“  Logan's  Sermons,”  in  the  num¬ 
ber.  W'hen  the  hour  of  delivery 
arrived,  I  found  Hume,  Swdft,  Bol- 
lingbroke,  Addison,  Thomson,  Adam 
Smith,  and  Lord  Bacon,  travelling 
away  under  arms,  which,  in  a  few 
hours,  would  be  exercised  in  the 
wielding  of  the  pick,  and  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  hammer.  From  the  li¬ 
brary  we  adjourned  to  Mrs  Otto's, 
where  a  suitable,  if  not  a  sumptuous 
dinner  awaited  us,  and  1  have  sel¬ 
dom  spent  an  evening  in  greater  goo<l 
humour  and  hilarity  than  1  did  on 
tills  occasion.  The  toast  which  was 
first  proposed  after  dinner  was  “  the 
healtn”  of  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  the 
beneficent  proprietor  of  the  mines; 
and  seldom,  even  in  more  mfted  and 
elevated  meetings,  have  1  listened  to 
more  neatly-turned,  or  more  hearty 
and  sincere  compliments,  than  were. 
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on  this  occasion,  paid  to  bis  Lord¬ 
ship’s  spirit,  integrity,  liberality,  and 
humanity.  This,  indeed,  thought  1, 
is  true  nobility.  Thus  the  hearts  of 
the  many  are  made  to  rejoice  in  the 
welfare  of  the  few,  and  society  is 
kept  together  and  cemented  by  con¬ 
fidence  and  gratitude,  by  the  smile 
of  condescension  and  the  respiration 
of  dependence.  ^Vhilst  this  indus¬ 
trious,  intelligent,  and  happy  peo¬ 
ple,  were  spending  their  quarter,  or 
pay-day,  in  innocent  glee  and  well- 
timed  hilarity,  and  whilst,  with  the 
cup  of  exhilaration,  they  were  mix¬ 
ing  the  incense  of  gratitude  to  a  no¬ 
ble  and  a  liberal-minded  master, 
their  wives  were  employed  in  do¬ 
mestic  and  culinary  offices  at  home, 
and,  with  their  children,  awaited 
their  return,  to  participate  in  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  evening’s  frolic,  and  to 
join  in  that  sentiment  of  gratitude 
which  a  comfortable  dwelling  and  a 
competence  of  provision  were  so  well 
calculated  to  excite.  In  all  my  ex¬ 
perience — and  1  have  had,  as  you 
will  yet  learn,  my  share — of  this 
world,  and  its  inhabitants,  and  in- 


tration  of  this  latter  observation 
But  the  individual  whose  soul  has 
been  sickened  with  suffering,  and 
who,  out  of  disappointment  aud  dis- 

tmst,  has  erected  an  insuperable  bar. 

rier  to  all  hope,  and  promise,  and 
reliance- — who  has  known  what  it  is 
to  anticipate  good,  and  to  experience 
evil— to  grasp  the  phantom  Enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  to  find  the  piercing  and 
the  tearing  of  anj^ish,  in  the  inner- 
most  recesses  of  life ;  this  indivi- 
dual  is,  in  my  apprehension,  placed 
amongst  the  number  of  those  who 
have  attained  the  summit,  and  in- 
superable  reach  of  misery  allotted  ' 
or  permitted  to  man.  And  accord-  | 
ingly  we  find  idiots  every  day,  living  j 
on  contentedly  in  their  idiocy, 
whilst  suicide  is  the  habitual  and  or-  : 
dinary  refuge  of  disappointed  and 
miserable  rationality.  Insteatl,  tben'- 
fore,  of  joining  in  the  general  cry  j 
which  is  raised  against  such  as  have 
lifted  their  hand,  and  exercised  their 
reason,  against  their  own  lives,  1 
confess  truly,  that  1  have  ever  been 
disposed  to  regard  their  conduct  ra-  I 
ther  with  commiseration  than  with  1 


tercsts,  I  have  never  yet  met  with  a  horror  or  contempt.  They  have  been 
more  favourable  instance  of  comfort>  thrown  upon  a  deserted  and  a  barren 
content,  and  intellectual  acquisition,  shore,  and  in  their  search  of  food 
than  that  over  which  my  memory  and  raiment,  they  have  found  no¬ 
still  repots  with  delight,  and  which,  thing  but  hunger  and  nakedness ; 
my  conscience  informs  me,  I  have  in  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  have 
no  instance  willingly  exaggerated.  been  up  in  voice,  in  assail,  and 

Of  all  the  calamities  to  which  our  in  menacing  aspect  against  them, 
frail,  mortal,  and  erring  nature  is  whilst  the  presence  of  any  protect- 
subject,  the  loss  of  reason,  or  insani-  ing  power  has  been  concealed  from 
ty,  has  been  deemed  the  greatest.  I  their  apprehension  ;  and  they  have 
know  not,  however,  whetlier  the  re-  boldly  put  their  hand  to  the  oar  and 
tention  of  reason,  together  with  the  launched  the  boat,  and  put  off  at 
loss  of  all  relish  for  existence,  nay,  random  into  the  ocean  of  futurity,  in 
even  an  intolerable  loathing  and  ab-  search  of  a  more  fortunate  residence, 
horrcnce  of  it,  may  not  be  reckoned  of  a  happier  destiny  !  And  who  wt 
a  calamity  of  a  still  more  revolting  thou,  O  man,  that  judgest,  and,  with 
and  horrifying  aspect.  The  fatuous,  a  graviuting  burden  on  thine  own 
or  insane  person,  may  be  either  alto-  shoulders,  wouldst  hang  a  millstone 

gether  insensible  to  the  evils  and  the  on  the  neck  of  another,merely^cau8e 

sorrows  of  thought  and  reflection,  or  his  sorrows  have  not  b^n  as  thy  sor- 
inay  absolutely  enjoy,  in  an  imagi-  rows,  nor  the  sensibility  of  his  sou 
nary  world  peopled  with  fanciful  like  thine.  There  is,  at  least,  «u 
imag^  and  events,  much  real  and  indecency,  not  to  call  it  an  act  of  in« 
exquisite  happiness.  The  French  humanity,  in  those  means  and  me- 
philosopher,  whom  the  kindness  of  thods  of  disgrace  and  disrcspec  • 

ms  friends,  and  the  skill  of  the  which  are  adopted  by  the  living, 

faculty,  had  restored,  to  what  is  order  to  testify  their 
termed  his  right  senses,  and  had  apcctiog  the  conduct  of  me 
wought  back  from  a  state  of  fancied  The  body  is  sunk  into  the  “*8“'  .•» 
bliM,  to  one  of  real  disquietude  and  transfixed,  even  to  (li^?ws*’  ^ 

and  anxiety,  is  an  apposite  illus-  a  spike^  or  stake  of  wcxxl ; 
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c.irried  out  into  some  lonely  moun¬ 
tain  retreat,  where  the  line  of  de- 
inarkation  of  property  is  but  ill-de- 
tintd,  and  there,  with  but  a  scanty 
covering  of  earth,  left  to  the  rava- 
ircs  of  every  bird,  and  every  beast  of 
prey.  Surely  the  world  is  now  too 
old’to  he  humbugged  (.so  to  speak) 
with  the  notion  of  example  and  inti¬ 
midation,  and  so  forth;  for  when 
the  innate  love  of  life,  that  power¬ 
ful  restraint  which  God  has  imposed 
upon  all,  shall  cease  to  operate,  all 
the  petty  regulations  of  man  must 
prove  as  wisps  of  straw,  over  the  a- 
wakened  strength  of  Samson. 

1  have  been  led  to  these  reflec- 
I  tions  by  a  melancholy  event  which 
I  witnessed,  and  in  which  I  could 
not  help  feeling,  and  taking  no  ordi¬ 
nary  degree  of  interest,  whilst  1  re¬ 
mained  at  Leadhills.  The  story  is 
.  neither  particularly  interesting  nor 
uncommon,  hut  it  is  one  which, 
whilst  it,  in  some  measure,  illus¬ 
trates,  or  rather  accounts  for  the  re¬ 
flections  which  have  just  been  made, 
niay  perhaps  serve  to  inform  the 
minds  of  some,  who  are  ignorant  of 
such  customs  and  inflictions.  Nell 
I’aton,  commonly  known  through 
the  village  of  Leadhills  by  the  pre¬ 
possessing  appellation  of  “  bonny 
t  Nelly  Paton,”  and  to  whom  muen 
village  song  had  been  dedicated  and 
‘  addressed,  under  this  designation, was 
the  daughter  of  a  widow  woman,  who 
kept  a  small  grocery  shop,  and  sold, 
though  without  advertising  the  Ex- 
I  cise-(  )f?ice,  an  occasional  gill,  or  half- 
j  mutchkin,  to  the  neighbouring  villa- 
pers.  Truth  compds  me  to  state, 

^  at  the  expense  of  that  effect 
which  your  sentimental  historians  so 
habitually  study,  that  neitlier  mo- 
■  jCr  nor  daughter  were  of  the  first 
;  j  f lass  of  respectability,  the  one  hav- 
j  ‘'ip  been  long  suspected  of  an  evil 
ij  ‘'yc,  and  the  other,  from  her  inter- 
'  j  communings  with  idle  and  disorder- 
■i  y  customers,  having  lost  that  fresh- 
*pd  healthiness  of  character 
i  '^hjeh  is  so  indispensable  at  her  age, 
fj  »na  to  her  sex.  Yet  the  prying  eye 
[  j  ot  suspicion  itself  could  never  aisco- 
''CL  nor  the  slanderous  voice  of  ma- 
I  assert,  that  either  mother 

acted  inconsistently 
,  me  duties  laid  down  in  the 
ecalogue.  Nell  was  young,  bux- 
j  “b  and  blue  eyed,  whilst  her  smile 


was  altogether  irresistible;  and  whilst 
she  permitted  herself  to  l)e  jeered, 
and  even  courted,  by  nearly  as  many 
lovers  as  followed  in  the  train  of  the 
redoubted  “  Tibby  Fowler,**  no 
one  individual  was  ever  known  to 
boast  of  any  improper  admissions  on 
her  part,  or  of  any  thing  but  game 
and  frolic  in  the  way  of  marriage 
promises.  In  a  wonl,  Nell  had  the 
art  which  was  not,  and  is  not  limit¬ 
ed  to  her  alone,  of  keeping  what  is 
termed  the  “  bridle  fu*,*'  and  whilst 
she  sung,  all  day  long. 

I’m  in  love  with  twenty, 

I’m  in  love  with  twenty. 

And  I  adore  as  many  more. 

There’s  nothing  like  a  plenty  ! 

her  conduct  exemplified,  meanwhile, 
the  burden  of  her  song,  and  her  va¬ 
rious  admirers  had  not  reason  to  cut 
one  another *s  throats,  or  what,  in  their 
own  circumstances,  was  more  proba¬ 
ble,  to  knock  one  another  down,  on 
account  of  Nelfs  partiality.  At  last, 
however,  “  young  Strephon  sighed,** 
— and,  lest  I  should  get  sentimental 
upon  my  readers  here,  1  must  adver¬ 
tise  them,  once  for  all,  that  this  Stre¬ 
phon  was  a  young  man  who  acted  as 
carrier  betwixt  Tnornhill  and  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
lodging,  in  passing  and  returning,  in 
her  mother*s  house.  Love  is  blind, — 
so  be  it, — for  Sandic  Laidlaw  became 
the  favoured  lover,  and,  under  a  pro¬ 
mise  of  immediate  marriage,  so  soon 
as  he  had  returned  from  Edinburgh, 
accomplished  his  ungenerous  and  in¬ 
human  purposes.  This  put  a  period 
to  bonny  Nelly  Paton*s  power  and 
happiness  at  the  same  time.  Sandy 
was,  in  fact,  a  married  man ;  and  when 
this  became  known  to  Nelly,  in  a  fit 
of  despair  she  drank  laudanum,  and 
died. 

I  was  sent  for,  on  account  of  my 
scholarship,  to  endeavour  to  dccy- 
pher  a  had  scrawl  of  a  letter  which 
she  bad  written  whilst  the  poison 
was  working,  and  which  letter  was, 
in  fact,  still  unfinished.  But  1  could 
make  little  out  of  it.  The  words, 
“  God  forgive  my  soul  !**  were  trace¬ 
able  at  the  bottom,  and  here  and 
there,  amidst  much  blotting  an<l 
many  tears,  **  Forgive  me,  Sandy,  I 
now  formvc  thee,**  were  legibly  and 
frequenUy  written.  From  the  na¬ 
ture  of  tne  poison,  her  death  was 
peaceful ;  1  saw  her  breathe  her  last 
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as  1  cntercil,  and  tlierc  was  nothing 
either  revolting  or  uncommonly  ar¬ 
resting  in  her  appearance ;  her  hand, 
wiiich  had  been  raised  as  if  in  prayer, 
or  to  cover  her  face,  dropt  gently 
by  her  side,  her  head  reclined  to¬ 
wards  her  shoulder,  and,  with  a  slight 
sigh,  she  was  still.  Her  mother  held 
her  in  her  arms,  and  seemed  stupid, 
and  almost  insensible,  for  it  requir¬ 
ed  violence  to  separate  her  from  the 
body,  even  after  the  very  citadel  of 
life  was  cold  as  lead. 

Preparations  were  made,  on  the 
following  evening,  after  dark,  and  by 
moon-light,  to  carry  the  body  out  to 
the  top  of  the  Lodders,  or  Lauther 
Hills,  there  to  be  interred  on  a  ground 
which  usage  had  appropriated,  from 
time  immemorial,  to  the  purpose.  I 
easily  obtained  permission  to  be  of 
the  party,  which  consisted  almost  of 
relatives  exclusively.  And  the  body 
of  **  bonny  Nelly  Paton”  was  borne 
along,  for  upwards  of  three  miles, 
on  a  large  harrow',  prepared,  and  en¬ 
tirely  appropriated,  as  1  afterwards 
learnt,  to  this  unhallow’ed  purpose. 
The  coffin  was  merely  a  deal  chest, 
unpainted,  and  consequently  W’hite, 
clumsily  constructed,  and  shewing 
the  dress,  and  almost  the  body  of  the 
dead,  at  various  slits  and  joinings. 
The  moon  w'as  bright,  and  exhibited 
the  whole  fonn  and  outline  of  the 
mountain  as  w'c  persevered,  relieving 
each  other  of  the  burden  alternately, 
towards  the  place  allotted.  A  person 
had  been  sent  forward  to  dig  a  hasty 
grave,  or  nit ;  but  he  had  returned, 
scared  either  by  his  own  imaginary 
fears,  or  by  some  unexpected  appear¬ 


ance  of  life  and  motion  at  “  tin*  v^rv 
spot.'’  M  y  Hesh  actually  crept  and  coil, 
tracted,  when  1  overheard  wliiqKr- 
and  halt-articulated  inquiries 
and  answers,  upon  this  subject,  liow. 
ever,  there  was  clear  inoon-light,  an 
open  heaven  above,  and  a  widesirctdi 
of  horizon  around  us,  and  twelve  of 
us  together,  and  what  had  we  to  fear? 
But  then,  again,  ours  was  no  ordinary, 
or  perhaps  sanctihed  duty,  and  wc 
were  approaching  a  place  peojjlcd,  as 
it  w’ere,  with  revolting  images  and 
recollections.  Onwards,  however, 
we  behoved  to  advance ;  and  whin 
W’e  came  within  sight  of  the  objtei 
of  apprehension,  found  a  couple  of 
dogs  employed  in  unearthing  a  bo¬ 
dy  whicii  had  been  previously,  and 
somewhat  recently  deposited.  The 
sight  W’as  horrible !  I  still  shudder 
at  the  recollection  of  it ;  and  to 
forget  it,  either  amidst  merriment  or 
during  the  deepest  sorrow,  lias  bteii 
hitherto,  to  me,  impossible.  1  almost 
w'ish  I  had  not  mentioned  it  in  this 
public  manner,  were  it  not  tliat  1 
entertain  some  faint  hopes,  that  such 
an  occurrence,  of  which  there  are  at 
least  five  living  witnesses,  may  tend 
to  aw’aken  people’s  eyes  to  tlic  inhu¬ 
manity  and  brutality  of  such  inter¬ 
ments.  hVe  buried  jioor  unfortu¬ 
nate  **  Nelly  Paton”  at  least  three 
feet  below  the  surface — covered  up 
the  grave  which  had  been  so  prema¬ 
turely  opened — looked  around  us  over 
hill  and  dale,  from  the  summit  of 
Hylvellen  to  the  Heights  of  Bcime- 
vis — from  the  top  of  Queensbtrry  to 
the  peaks  of  Arran — and  then  return¬ 
ed  leisurely  and  soberly  home. 


Co  a  Srokoning  jFIp. 

Thy  wayward  fate  is  an  epitome, 

( )f  what  I  fear,  in  future,  fntne  must  be  ; 

I  am  thy  fellow-sufferer,  poor  fly  ! 

Thy  woes,  alas !  are  mine  by  sympathy  ; 

Lett  desolate — through  life's  rough,  troubled  stream, 
1  strive  in  vain,  as  thou  do’st  in  tue  cream ; 

My  hopes  for  ever  wreck'd,  my  pitot  f>'one, 

'Hainst  fate  and  toil  I  still  must  struggle  on  ; 

No  rescue  near,  'twill  be  my  destiny 
'Po  sink  at  last,  p<wr  passenger,  like  thee  ! 


Jourtuil  vf  the  Ci'Unt  de  Las  Cases. 


joruNAL  or  rut  I’lavATr.  mfk  and 

.NAroI.K‘lN’  Mi:ONAl'ARTK,  AT  ST. 
CAStS  LONDON.  lH3‘i. 

I'liKSK  two  voluiDos  coiicluile  the 
narrative  given  by  1/as  Cases  of  the 
iMiisactioiis  at  St.  Helena,  and  of 
the*  conversations  and  political  views 
of  that  illustrious  man,  who,  from  the 
loftiest  height  of  glory  and  power, 
fell,  by  an  awful  revolution  of  for¬ 
tune,  into  the  abject  state  of  a  cap¬ 
tive  and  an  exile;  whose  evil  star 
delivered  him,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
into  the  power  of  his  bitterest  ene¬ 
mies,  to  endure  from  them  whatever 
treatment  they  might  ph  ase  to  give 
him  ;  of  him,  who,  at  one  time,  scat¬ 
tered  around  lum.by  his  smile,  wealth 
and  glory,  but  who  was  destined  to 
close  his  days  amid  the  deepest  hu¬ 
miliations.  The  present  volumes 
apjH'ar  to  ])Ossess  the  same  interest 
with  those  which  ])reeedeil  them. 
They  are  replete  witli  interesting  in¬ 
formation  ;  the  conversation  of  Na- 
j>oleon  is  given  with  equal  point  and 
vigour ;  the  sketches  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  are  lively  and  striking,  ming¬ 
led,  indeed,  with  details  of  a  more 
melancholy  cast,  which  press  upon 
the  mind  more  ami  more  heavily,  as 
the  tragedy  which  w’as  acting  at  St. 
Ilekna  approaches  to  its  close.  Many 
iuteit'sting  topics  are,  however,  han¬ 
dled,  in  all  of  which  Napoleon,  as 
usual,  developes  his  views  with  his 
characteristic  boldness  and  energy. 

I  he  subject  discussed  is  the  last 
Kussian  war,  of  which  we  have  the 
tollowing  spirited  and  plausible  de¬ 
fence  : 

That  war  (said  Buonaparte)  should 
have  been  the  most  )X)pular  of  any  in 
miKlern  times.  It  was  a  war  of  good 
'•vase  and  true  interests ;  a  war  for  the 
repose  and  security  of  all ;  it  was  purely 
lucific  and  preservative ;  entirely  Euro- 
I*v3n  and  continental.  Its  success  would 
have  established  a  balance  of  pow'cr,  and 
'’’ould  have  introduced  new  combinations, 
’>■  which  the  dangers  of  the  time  present. 
Would  have  been  succeeded  by  future 
‘r^mquillity.  In  this  case,  ambition  had 
»o  share  in  my  views.  In  raising  Po- 
And,  which  was  the  key-stone  of  the  whole 
^ffh,  I  would  have  permitted  a  King  of 
mnsia,  an  Archduke  of  Austria,  or  any 
"iher  to  occupy  the  throne.  I  had  no 
Lsh  to  obtain  any  new  acquisition  ;  and 
reserved  to  mysrlf  only  the  glory  of 
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doing  gi>od,  and  the  blessings  of  |X)sterity. 
Yet  this  undertaking  failed,  and  proved 
my  ruin,  though  1  never  acted  more  dis¬ 
interestedly,  and  never  lietter  meritttl 
success.  As  if  |v<>pular  opinion  had  l)eeii 
sei/A:d  with  contagion,  in  a  moment,  a 
general  outcry,  a  general  sentiment,  arose 
against  me.  I  was  proclaimed  to  be  the 
destroyer  of  kings  ;  I,  who  had  created 
them  !  I  was  denouncetl  as  the  subverter 
of  the  rights  of  nations  ;  I,  who  wtts  a- 
bout  to  risk  all  t«*  secure  them  !  And 
|>eople  and  kings,  those  irreconcilalde  ene¬ 
mies,  leagued  together  and  conspired  a- 
gainst  me  !  All  the  acts  of  my  past  life 
were  now  forgotten.  I  said  truly,  that 
popular  favour  would  return  to  me  with 
victory’ ;  but  victory  escaped  me,  and  I 
was  ruined.  Such  is  mankind,  and  such 
is  my  history;  but  both  |x;ople  and  kings 
will  have  cause  to  regret  me ;  and  my 
memory  will  l)e  sufficiently  avenged  for 
the  injustice  committed  iqxjn  me:  that  is 
certain.” 

In  order  to  illustrate  and  enforce 
these  sentiments  of  Napoleon,  Las 
Cases  gives  a  copy  of  instructions  sent 
to  one  of  the  French  ministers,  with 
a  view  to  that  war.  The  object  to 
be  attained  is  there  stated  to  be  the 
re-establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  ;  a  most  complicated  system 
of  political  power  is  laid  down,  with 
a  view  to  the  future  repose  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  of  which  France  is  to  be  the 
head,  and  which  is  to  be  ushered  in 
by  the  Russian  war ;  and  many  spe¬ 
culative  advantages  arc  held  forth 
as  likely  to  arise  out  of  this  sclicme. 
We  may  state  an  objection,  however, 
in  limine,  to  all  schemes  of  which 
force  is  the  ground-work.  'J’hey  do 
not  tend  to  peace  ;  and,  in  such  vast 
projects,  comiwunded  of  such  various 
and  contrailictory  interests,  and  de¬ 
pending  on  so  many  remote  and 
complicated  springs,  unforeseen  acci¬ 
dents  are  always  occurring  to  derange 
the  fine  and  delicate  mechanism, 
to  disturb  the  regularity  of  its  move¬ 
ments,  and  eventually  to  throw  every 
thing  into  disorder.  We  cannot  take 
down  and  put  together  again  the 
moral  elements  of  which  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  system  is  composed,  as  if  it 
were  some  mechanical  contrivance 
we  were  working  with,  and  on  which 
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we  could  always  calculate  with  the 
utmost  precision.  In  comprehend¬ 
ing,  in  our  contrivances,  such  an  ex¬ 
tended  train  of  political  causes  and 
consequences,  and  in  looking  for¬ 
ward,  with  such  a  distant  forecast,  in¬ 
to  futurity,  how  arc  w’e  sure  that 
our  plans  may  not  misgive  in  many 
points  ?  how  arc  we  sure  that  we  can 
controul  the  course  of  events,  and 
mould  them  to  our  wishes  ?  In  cast¬ 
ing  the  powers  of  Europe  into  such 
an  extensive  system  of  confederate 
alliance,  how  can  any  human  pru¬ 
dence  guard  against  discontent  and 
dissension  among  its  different  mem¬ 
bers  }  Mutual  jealousy,  and  envy  of 
each  other’s  power,  are  the  seeds  of 
destruction  sown  in  the  very  bosom 
of  such  a  system  ;  and  just  when 
we  imagine  we  have  succeeded,  war 
breaks  out,  and  we  find  that  we 
have  been  labouring  at  an  imprac¬ 
ticable  chimera.  Tne  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  would 
have  been  a  just  punishment  to  the 
original  destroyers  of  that  indepen¬ 
dent  state.  But  to  commence  a  war 
at  present,  for  such  an  object,  seems 
a  very  doubtful  policy.  There  is 
great  wisdom  in  not  disturbing  what 
is  already  settled,  as  we  are  not  sure, 
if  we  persist  in  shaking  to  their  foun¬ 
dations  all  existing  institutions  and 
settlements,  on  what  new  basis  they 
may  ultimately  fix.  In  rushing  up¬ 
on  the  wild  and  uncertain  chances  of 
commotion  and  war,  we  throw  down 
all  fixed  rules, — we  place  ourselves 
under  the  empire  of  chance, — we  un¬ 
settle  every  thing,  but  we  are  not 
sure  of  settling  any  thing  ;  and, 
after  years  of  confusion,  we  find  our¬ 
selves  as  far  as  ever  from  the  object 
we  have  been  aiming  at.  In  en¬ 
tering  into  the  Russian  war,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  miseries  which  he 
was  inflicting  on  the  world,  Buona¬ 
parte  was  setting  in  motion  a  vast 
machine,  of  which  he  could  have  no 
adeqiute  command.  He  himself  says, 
that  it  WM  “  a  war  for  the  repose 
and  security  of  all.**  This,  however, 
was  a  distant  prospect ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  repose  and  security, 
which  all  were  actually  enjoying, 
was  ^sturbed,  while  it  was  quite  un¬ 
certain  whether  the  halcyon  era  of 
peace,  which  he  contemplated,  would 
ever  arrive.  Those  who  sincerely 
desire  peace,  will  take  the  direct  road 


to  It.  They  will  seek  peace  in  ihe 
spirit  of  peace,  and  will  not  pursue 
it  through  the  doubtful  chances  of 
war.  Las  Cases,  of  whom  Xajx)ltDn 
is  the  idol,  observes,  ‘‘  that  the  vul- 
gar  were  certainly  far  from  conipre- 
liending  or  rendering  justice  to  his 
intentions  ;**  but  he  adds,  “  among 
statesmen,  and  men  of  foresight  and 
extended  views,  tbe  Russian  war  was 
very  popular.**  We  are  totallj  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  the  grounds  of  this 
popularity,  or  how  tbe  war  with 
Russia,  which  had  for  its  object  to 
trample  down  that  power  by  men* 
force  of  arms,  could  be  justified  hy 
men  of  sense  or  moileration.  No 
peace,  which  is  founded  on  the  com- 
plete  prostration  of  one  power  under 
the  feet  of  another,  can  be  lasting. 
The  humbled  state  may  be  broken 
down  under  the  weight  of  suprior 
power,  but  there  can  be  no  content¬ 
ment  in  such  a  situation ;  rancour 
and  rebellion  of  heart  must  be  the 
ruling  feeling  in  such  circumstances, 
and  the  first  opportunity  will  bi‘ 
eagerly  embraced  to  throw  off  the 
hated  yoke.  Thus  will  the  flames 
of  war  be  rekindled  at  no  distant  pe¬ 
riod,  and  thus  will  vanish  all  the 
plausible  chimeras  of  security  and 
peace,  to  realize  w’hich  the  world 
was  involved  in  new  troubles.  Have 
we  not  seen  these  truths  exenipliflfd 
in  the  recent  history  of  EurojX'? 
Did  not  France  prove  victorious  in 
each  successive  struggle  which  took 
place  ?  She  trium^ietl  over  all  her 
enemies,  and  imposed  on  them,  as 
a  conqueror,  suitable  conditions  o 
peace.  But  did  any  of  these  trea¬ 
ties  prove  binding  on  the  conquer¬ 
ed  party  >  The  moment  a  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  offered,  the 
of  war  was  renewed  by  the  loang 
party  ;  and,  though  fresh  losses 
incurred,  still  new  wars  were 
gun,  and  new  coalitions  form  , 
oppose  the  overgrown  .  l 

France.  None  of  the  . 

were  overthrown  in  the  stnigS  ^ 
submitted  contentedly  to  ^  ’ 
they  never  rested  under  the  *  J  , 
and  humiliations  which  they  s 
from  France  ;  there  was  . 

peace,  but  a  mere  Jude  » 

of  precarioxis  repose,  as  a  pry 
new  and  more  fearful  iuj. 

with  Russia  was 

and  unjust,  on  the  p*rt 


war 
politic 
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Kwnas  setting  aside  the  i>erils  inse- 
piirable  from  tlie  transportation  of 
j  ]H)werful  armies  to  such  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  home ; — and  if,  as  Las 
!  (  aiies  assures  us,  many  men  of  fore- 
i  sijjlit  were  in  favour  of  the  war, 
\  many  opjwsed  it.  General  Rapp  cx- 
I  pressed  his  opinion  to  Ruonaparte 
\  a;:aiiist  it.  Rerthier,  also,  and  the 
King  of  Naples,  were  against  the 
i  uuerprise,  as  too  hazardous.  They 
I  were  against  renewing  the  troubles 
1  of  war  for  any  contingent  objects, 
j  liowever  s|)ecious.  France  had,  no 
j  doubt,  a  iwwerful  and  well-appointed 
I  army,  burning  with  enthusiasm,  and 
I  ijlorying  in  its  hitherto  victorious 
cliief.  Hut,  in  traversing  the  wild 
and  desert  wastes  of  Russia,  who 
could  tell  wliat  untried  perils  might 
i  occur  to  overthrow  their  constancy  ? 

The  very  distance  of  the  French  ar- 
J  lilies  from  their  home  was  most  in¬ 
expedient,  considering  that  the  whole 
.‘system  of  hiUropean  policy,  which 
I  had  been  reared  up,  stood  on  force 
j  as  its  only  solid  foundation.  Policy 
I  would,  no  doubt,  in  time,  have  per- 
j  fected  what  arms  had  begun,  and 
I  would  have  gradually  improved  and 
j  stnngthened  the  new  ties  of  the 
I  KurojK'an  commonwealth.  But  the 
j  work  was  too  new  and  too  fresh  to 
admit  of  having  the  prop  of  the 
french  armies  so  soon  withdrawn. 
It  was  too  soon  left  to  its  own 
strength.  The  ex|)eriment  was  high- 
ly  dangerous ;  and  though  no  one 
J  could  exactly  foresee  the  signal  over- 
.  throw  which  befel  the  French  ar- 
j  nuts,  yet  the  danger  of  conveying 
them  so  far  from  home  w’as  mani- 
Icsi,  and  was  strongly  pointed  out  to 
,  pjr  headstrong  and  imperious  chief. 

I  t  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  defend  the 
Hussian  war  on  the  grounds  of  poli¬ 
cy  j  and  if  yve  come  to  the  question 
I  of  justice,  we  are  assailed,  in  every 

[  l^oint,  by  a  multitude  of  objections, 

1  every  one  stronger  than  another. 

I  During  this  latter  part  of  Las 
1  »ses  sojourn  in  St  Helena,  Buona- 
j  l>4rte  w;^  so  often  ill  that  there  were 
I  *cnou8  interruptions  to  their  usual 
■  I  conversations.  There  was  a  want, 
f  !  ^  comfortable  food  that 

I  ,  necessary  for  a  sick 

;  i  and  even  medicines  were  not 
h  :  be  had.  The  complaints  of  the 

P !  J**^**°li^*^  Helena  increased  un- 
iv  I  *11  these  circumstances :  and  it 
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was  only  at  intervals  that  he  was 
enabled,  through  the  vigour  of  his 
mind,  which  never  lost  its  tone,  to 
pour  forth,  as  usual,  the  stream 
of  his  intellect.  One  interesting  to¬ 
pic  he  discussed  is  the  treatment 
of  the  prisoners  during  the  last  war, 
involving,  of  course,  the  unhappy 
controversy  which  took  place  be¬ 
tween  the  tw'o  parties,  and  whicli 
juevented  the  exchange  of  prisoners 
during  the  whole  contest. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  on  tlie 
ground  of  our  cruisers  capturing 
French  ships  at  sea,  without  any 
declaration  of  war,  wliicli,  it  appears, 
had  been  done  in  former  wars,  Buo¬ 
naparte,  by  w’ay  of  retaliation,  de¬ 
tained  all  those  peaceful  travellers, 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  wlio 
were  on  a  visit  to  France  on  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  give  them  up,  except  in  ex¬ 
change  for  prisoners  of  war.  Here 
commenced  the  dispute ;  the  British 
Government,  however,  at  length  con¬ 
ceded  this,  and  other  points ;  and 
Buonaparte,  who  had  not  so  many 
English  in  France  as  xvc  had  of 
French  in  England,  but  who,  tak¬ 
ing  all  the  prisoners  in  the  aggregate, 
English,  Spanish,  Prussians,  Rus¬ 
sians,  &c.,  had  a  balance  in  his  fa¬ 
vour,  })roposed  to  exchange  all  for 
all.  This  proposition  was,  however, 
discussed  and  rejected  by  Britain; 
after  which,  we  liave,  from  Buona¬ 
parte,  the  following  account  of  what 
took  place : 

As  soon  as  the  latter  should  be  secu¬ 
red,  pretences  would  be  found  for  break¬ 
ing  off  the  business,  and  the  old  evu.siuns 
would  be  resumed;  for  the  English  prison¬ 
ers  in  France  did  not  amount  to  one- 
third  of  the  French  in  England.  To  ob¬ 
viate  any  misunderstanding  on  cither  side, 
I  therefore  proposed  that  we  should  ex¬ 
change  by  transports  of  only  three  thou¬ 
sand  at  a  time ;  that  three  thousand 
Frenchman  should  be  returned  to  me,  and 
that  I  would  send  back,  one  thousand 
English,  and  two  thousand  Hanoverians, 
Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  others.  Thus, 
if  any  misunderstanding  arose,  and  i>ut  a 
stop  to  the  exchange,  we  should  still  stand 
in  the  same  relative  proportions  as  before, 
and  without  having  practised  any  decep- 
tion  upon  each  other ;  but  if,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  affair  should  proceed  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  to  a  conclusion,  I  promised  to 
surrender  up,  gratuitously,  all  the  prison- 
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ers  that  might  .ultimately  remain  in  my 
liands.  iMy  conjetttires  respecting  the 
real  designs  of  the  English  Government 
proved  to  be  correct :  these  conditions, 
which  w'ere  really  so  reasonable,  and  the 
principle  of  which  had  already  been  a* 
dopted,  were  rejected,  and  the  w  hole  bu¬ 
siness  was  broken  ott*.  Whether  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Ministers  really  sympathized  in  the 
situation  of  their  ct)untryinen,‘  or  whether 
they  were  convinced  of  iny  firm  determi¬ 
nation  not  to  lx;  du))ed,  I  know  not ;  hut 
it  would  appear,  that  they  were  at  length 
inclined  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  when 
1  subsequently  introduced  the  subject  by 
an  indirect  channel.  However,  our  dis¬ 
asters  in  Russia  at  once  revived  their 
ho|)e8,  and  defeated  mj  intentions. 


could  have  been  imputeil  to  nuan. 
ness,  but  to  tlic  most  geiiiTous 
spirit  of  humanity,  that  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  inflicting  uniu. 
cessary  suffering  on  such  muliitudci; 
of  brave  men.  In  the  ncgociatioi,, 
which  took  place  on  this  subject, 
Great  Britain,  even  according 
Buonaparte’s  own  account,  had  clear¬ 
ly  the  advantage ;  only  that  wc  d.» 
not  see  any  ground  for  rejecting 
his  proposition,  to  make  a  genern^ 
clearance  on  both  sides.  All  tW 
other  imimrtant  points  were,  hon. 
ever,  humanely  conceded  hy  our  (k). 
vernment  ;  and  the  negociation  wa> 
broken  oft'  on  the  most  ahsunl  jea¬ 
lousies.  Buonaparte,  far  from  blam. 
ing  himself  in  this  transaction,  sum^ 


On  this  question  it  may  be  observ-  ing  himself  in  this  transaction,  sum^ 
ed,  that  the  views  of  both  parties  ap-  to  take  credit  for  liis  |H*netration  in 
pear  to  have  been  greatly  ])erverted,  seeing  through  the  duplicity  of  tin 
by  the  hatred  and  inveterate  distrust  British  Government.  W  v  are  con- 
of  each  other,  which  had  now  sprung  vinced  that  no  duplicity  was  intend- 
up  as  one  of  the  natural  fruits  of  the  ed, — that  a  fair  exchange  was  all  that 
long  protracted  contest.  None  of  them  we  were  intent  upon.  If,  ksidcs, 
also,  and  Buonaparte  the  least  of  the  we  had  resorted  to  the  trick  which 
two,  appear  to  have  seen,  in  the  the  French  ruler  suspected,  wlni 
transaction  alluded  to,  where  their  would  have  been  the  losers  in  the 
true  glory  lay ;  and  that  it  consisted,  transaction  ?  We  might,  by  a  most 
not  in  standing  out,  but  in  yielding,  unworthy  piece  of  chicanery,  have 
If  they  themselves  had  been  the  retained  some  French  prisoners  in 
only  sufferers  by  their  obstinacy,  it  our  possession ;  but  we  would  have 
would  have  been  a  different  question,  deeply  wounded  our  character  in  ihc 
But  when  it  was  considered  who  face  of  all  Europe,  and  would  have, 
paid  the  forfeit — who  it  was  that  in  proportion,  lost  our  influence.  Thi 
were  the  unhappy  victims  in  this  settlement  of  this  important,  and,  wc 

foolish  quarrel, — that  they  consisted,  may  say,  sacred  business — for  a  busi- 
in  France,  of  |iersons,  many  of  them  ness  may  be  well  called  samd,  of 
accidentally  from  home,  and  cruelly  which  the  object  is  to  give  liberty  to 
separated  from  those  who  were  dear  the  captive — was  evidently  obstruct- 
to  them — lingering  away  their  lives  ed  by  the  most  absurd  and  ground- 
in  hopeless  captivity,  and  in  vain  less  jealousies ;  and  we  are  convin- 
longing  after  their  homes  and  their  ced,  that  had  either  party  sent  over 
friends :  of  others,  again,  soldiers  or  a  sentinel  with  1000  prisoners,  »i>' 
sailors,  condemned  to  waste  the  flower  left  the  other  party  to  make  a  suit- 
of  their  days  in  inglorious  sloth—  able  return,  the  exchange  woim 
all  their  visions  of  glory  overcast  have  been  most  speedily  and  satis* 
hy  one  disastrous  stroke — and  the  factorily  accomplished.  The  grj^* 
hardships  of  their  perilous  life  there-  error  of  Napoleon  consisted  m 
hy  greatly  increased,  and  to  no  pur-  attempting  to  carry  every  thine  1 
pose  9 — all  these  circumstances  be-  the  mere  effect  of  his  power— m  ^ 
in^  duly  considered,  we  do  not  improving  on  the  illegal  t**^**'*^ 
think  that  this  was  a  favourable  his  enemies — and  in  returning 


both  parties,  on  the  ground  of  hu-  and  thus,  at  every  throw,  me  ^ 

manity.  In  such  a  case,  it  was  *  the  stak«  of  vengeance,  whicn 

scarcely  po^hle  to  commit  the  na-  only  be  carried  off  by  the  ^ 

tional  dignity.  There  was  magna-  could  most  perfectly  extinguis  - 

nimity  in  submission,  which  never  generous  sympathy  within  nis 
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III  this  contest,  it  was  not  the  palm 
of  glory,  but  ot'  malignity,  which  was 
to  be  won  ;  and  whether  such  a  prize 
W.IS  worth  contending  for,  we  leave 
our  readers  to  judge. 

We  have  a  long  account,  also,  from 
NijHjleon,  of  the  ill  treatment  of  his 
I  reiieh  subjects  in  the  hulks,  into 
wiiich  they  were  confined,  by  the 
order  of  the  llritish  (lovernment ;  at 
uhich  he  is  justly  incensed,  if  the 
matter  be  as  he  represents  it.  But 
the  reinetly  he  proposes  completely 
illustrates  his  character,  and  entirely 
corri‘sj)onds  with  the  view  given  of 
It  in  the  preceding  observations,  lii 
place  of  reinonstrating  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  (iovernmeiit,  and  of  bringing 
under  their  attention,  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  good  treatment  of  the 
French  prisoners,  the  manner  in 
which  the  English  prisoners  were 
treated  in  France — or,  in  place  of 
considering  this  new  grievance  as  a 
weighty  reason  for  conceding  some 
of  Ills  pretensions  as  to  the  detenus, 
and  thus  facilitating  an  exchange  of 
I'risoners ;  he  regrets  that  he  did 
not,  by  way  of  retaliation,  assemble 
I  an  equal  number  of  English  prison¬ 
ers,  and  deal  out  to  them  the  same 
measure  of  hardship  and  injustice 
wliich  the  French  were  suffering  in 
Ihitain.  By  such  means,  it  is  evi- 
ilint  that  tlic  breach  might  have 
[  hctii  widened,  but  never  healed; 
besides  the  useless  misery  that  would 
have  been  brought  upon  so  many  in¬ 
nocent  jKTsons.  Retaliation  ol  mis- 
chief  ought  to  be  the  last  resort, 
because  it  is  generally  inefficient,  and 
gives  a  sanotion  to  what  we  con¬ 
demn,  and  are  anxious  to  abolish, 
h  our  enemy  acts  cruelly,  ie  it  the 
best  way  to  check  him,  to  imitate  his 
example  ?  This  is  like  Shylock  in 
die  play,  who  boasts  that  the  cruelty 
"hich  the  Christians  teach  him,  he 
.1  practise;  and  that  it  shall  go  hard 
'viin  him,  but  he  shall  better  their 
instructions.  In  general,  a  temi)er- 
ate  and  steady  disapprobation,  and  a 
peran  appeal  to  the  enlightened 
nbunal  of  public  opinion,  against 
ad  unlawful  acts,  would  have  more 
^  wJt  in  bringing  back  the  erring 
j^ty  within  the  pale  of  humanity, 

1  .  **  retaliations,  however  deter- 
cruel;  and  we  would* 
'Old,  in  this  case,  the  risk  of  that 
aiut  of  contention^  which  it  is  easy  to 


kindle,  but  so  difficult  to  extinguish. 
Buonaparte  alleges,  as  one  ix'ason 
for  the  measure,  which  he  admits  to 
have  been  an  act  of  violence,  of  de¬ 
taining  the  English  who  were  in 
France  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 

war,  the  sudden  rupture  of  tlic 
peace  of  Amiens,  on  such  false  pre¬ 
tences,  and  with  so  much  bad  faith. 
This  is  no  doubt  true  ;  Great  Britain 
had  not  a  shadow  of  reason  for  break¬ 
ing  that  treaty  ;  and  the  story  of  ar¬ 
maments  fitting  out  in  the  ]X)rts  of 
Holland,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
an  argument  of  the  First  Consul’s 
hostile  intentions,  is  well  known  to 
have  been  false  ;  a  pure  invention  of 
evil-minded  persons,  greedily  swal¬ 
lowed  at  that  time  by  the  British 
Ministers,  who  seem  to  have  repent¬ 
ed  of  the  peace  they  had  made,  hut 
were  at  a  loss  for  sonic  pretence  to 
renew  the  war.  AVc  do  not  wonder 
at  the  resentment  of  Buonaparte,  then 
First  Consul,  on  this  account.  He 

was,  besides,  grossly  and  foully  in¬ 
sulted,  with  unceasing  slanders,  by 
the  English  press,  insomuch,  that, 
with  such  a  spirit  of  malignity  in  this 
country,  peace  seemed  impossible. 
All  these  circumstances  had  natural¬ 
ly  irritated  the  mind  of  Buonaparte, 
and  this,  joined  to  the  unjust  seizure 
of  several  French  merchant-ships, 
even  before  a  declaration  of  war,  had 
inducetl  him,  as  he  himself  expresses 
it,  to  “  revenge  one  act  of  violence 
by  another  still  greater.”  But  the 
policy  of  the  proceeding,  and  of  all 
similar  proceedings,  may,  wc  think, 
be  justly  called  in  question,  until,  at 
least,  every  other  means  be  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  tried. 

The  Emperor  continued  at  inter¬ 
vals  to  discuss  with  Las  Cases  and 
others  the  various  events  of  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  career ;  and  it  is  astc^ 
nishing  with  what  brilliant  and  vi¬ 
gorous  illustrations  his  conversation 
is  adorned.  His  ideas  seem  to  pour 
upon  him  from  all  points ;  tliey  arc 
so  rapid  and  so  various,  that  he  can¬ 
not  afford  tliem  many  words ;  and 
they  succeed  each  other  so  quick¬ 
ly,  that  we  are  kept  perpetually 
alive  with  those  continual  sallies  of 
thought.  His  views  of  the  power 
and  resources  of  Russia  are  thrown 
out  with  admirable  point  and  liveli¬ 
ness.  After  describing  the  physical 
circumstances  of  Russia,  he  proceeds: 
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To  these  physical  circumstances,  con¬ 
tinued  the  KnuK-Tor,  may  lx;  added  the 
advantage  of  an  immense  population, 
brave,  hardy,  devoted  and  |iassivc,  in¬ 
cluding  those  numerous  uncivilized  hordes, 
to  whom  privation  and  wandering  are  the 
natural  state  of  cxLstence.  Who  can  a- 
void  shuddering,  said  he,  at  the  thought 
of  such  a  vast  mass,  unassailable  either 
on  the  Hanks  or  in  the  rear,  descending 
upon  us  with  impunity  !  if  triumphant, 
overwhelming  every  thing  in  its  course  ; 
or  if  defeated,  retiring  amidst  the  cold 
and  desolation  that  may  l)e  called  its  for¬ 
ces  of  reserve,  and  possessing  every  fa¬ 
cility  of  issuing  forth  again  at  a  future 
opjwrtunity.  Is  not  this  the  head  of  the 
Hydra,  the  Ant(cus  of  fable,  which  can 
only  be  subdued  by  seizing  it  bodily,  and 
stifling  it  in  the  embrace?  But  where 
is  the  Hercules  to  be  found?  France  alone 
could  think  of  such  an  achievement,  and 
it  must  be  confessed  we  made  but  an  awk¬ 
ward  attempt  at  it. 

The  Em|)cror  was  of  opinion,  that,  in 
the  new  political  combination  of  Europe, 
the  fate  of  that  portion  of  the  world  de- 
])cnded  entirely  on  the  capacity  and  dis¬ 
position  of  a  single  man.  “  Should  there 
arise,”  said  he,  “  an  Emperor  of  Bussia, 
valiant,  impetuous,  and  intelligent ;  in  a 
word,  a  Czar  with  a  l)eard  on  his  chin, 
(this  he  pronounced  very  emphatically,) 
Euro|)c  is  his  own.  He  may  commence 
his  o|x*rations  on  the  German  territory, 
at  100  leagues  from  the  two  capitals,  Ber¬ 
lin  and  Vienna,  whose  sovereigns  arc  his 
only  obstacles.  He  secures  the  alliance 
of  the  one  by  force,  and  with  his  aid  sub- 
tlucs  the  other,  by  a  single  stroke.  He 
then  finds  himself  in  the  heart  of  Ger¬ 
many,  amidst  the  princes  of  the  second 
rank,  most  of  whom  arc  either  his  rela¬ 
tions  cr  dependants.  In  the  meanwhile, 
be  may,  should  he  think  it  necessary, 
throw  a  few  firebrands  across  the  Alps, 
on  the  soil  of  Italy,  ripe  for  explosion,  and 
he  may  then  march  triumphantly  to  Paris, 
to  proclaim  himself  the  new  liberator.  1 
know,  if  1  were  in  such  a  situation,  I 
M’ould  undertake  to  reach  Calais  in  a  given 
time,  and  by  regular  marching  stations, 
there  to  become  the  master  and  arbiter 
of  Euro|)e.” 

After  this,  he  asked  about  the 
Knglish  East  India  Company,  of  Las 
erases,  who,  for  his  instruction,  went 
through  a  re^lar  narrative  of  its 
great  transactions,  concluding  widi 
Mr  Fox  and  Mr  IMtt's  India  Bills. 
'1  he  mention  of  these  two  celebrated 
names  called  him  forth,  and  he  pro- 
notinc^  an  animated  condemnation 
of* Pitt’s  policy,  while  he  praisctl  the 


character  of  l*ox.  IhscuRsiug,  peuc. 
rally,  the  expediency  of  commercial 
companies,  he  condemned  all  mono- 
polies  ;  from  this  he  diverged  to  van- 
ous  other  points  of  political  econoinv. 
and  concluded  with  the  following  lu! 
ininous  illustrations  of  the  existing 
state  of  the  world : 

“  It  is,”  said  he,  “  because  men  xill 
not  acknowledge  this  great  revolution  in 
property,  liecause  they  persist  in  closing 
their  eyes  on  these  truths,  that  so  many 
acts  of  folly  arc  now*  committed,  and  that 
nations  are  exposed  to  so  many  disorders. 
The  world  has  sustained  a  great  shock, 
and  it  now  seeks  to  return  to  a  settled 
state.  The  whole  cause  of  the  universal 
agitation  that  at  present  prevails,  may 
be  explained  in  a  few  words :  the  ship’s 
cargo  has  been  shifted,  her  iKillast  ha> 
been  removed  from  the  stem  to  the  stern; 
hence  are  produced  those  violent  oscilla. 
tions  which  may  occasion  a  w  reck  in  the 
first  storm,  if  olrstinate  efl’orts  are  inailc 
to  work  the  ve.ssel  according  to  the  usual 
method,  and  without  obtaining  a  ikw 
balance.” 


Among  other  subjects,  he  enters 
into  the  nature  of  the  imperial  sys¬ 
tem,  and  of  the  various  channels 
through  which  the  supreme  power 
was  spread  out  from  him,  the  ccntrcj 
to  the  extremities.  ‘‘  The  prefects, 
he  said,  “  were  emperors  on  a  small 
scale and  he  goes  on,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms,  to  illustrate  and  ex¬ 
plain  this  his  original  idea : 


‘  It  w’as  necessary  to  create  this  power, 
tinned  the  Emperor,  “  for  the  force  of 
lumstances  had  placed  me  in  the  si* 
tion  of  a  dictator.  It  was  requisite 
t  all  the  filaments  issuing  from  me 
uld  be  in  harmony  with  the  first  cause, 
tny  system  would  have  failed  in  itsrc 
t.  The  network  which  1  >pread  over 
French  territory,  required  a  violet 
sion  and  prodigious  power  of  elasuo  y, 
arder  to  make  the  terrible  Wows 
re  constantly  levelled  at  us,  re 
disunt  poinU.  Thus  most  o 
ings  of  my  machinery  were  . 

utions  connected  with  <hctalo^ 
asures  for  warlike  defence.  . 
ment  should  have 
:  the  reins,  all  my  connecting 
uld  have  relaxed  oor 

should  then  have 
ice  establishment  and  lo^ 
tis.” 

The  war  of  La  V  eml<^ 

inf^rpsfinflf  topic  »  ® 
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iliiMCo,  ranging  into  tlie  fields  of  li-  racters  of  the  most  celebrated  (u'lie- 
tirature,  the  character  of  the  ancient  rals,  Alexander,  (’sesar,  JIannibal, 
;iu(l  luodern  drama  was  contrasted.  Clustavus,  Eugene,  Marlborough, 
The  Kinperor  expressed  his  regret  Vendome,  Frederick  the  (Ireat,  were 
that  he  had  not  ordered  the  (Edipus  all  severally  passed  in  review,  and 
of  Sophocles  to  be  performed  at  St.  their  merits  considered  by  this  great 
Cloud.  “  Talma,”  he  observed, had  military  critic,  who  had  shewn,  as 
always  opposed  the  idea.”  He  then  Johnson  observes  of  Dryden,  his 
txpresseu  his  surprise  that  the  Ho-  title  to  criticise  by  his  power  of  ner- 
nians  should  have  had  no  tragedies,  forniancc.  The  discussion  was  then 
of  which  fact  he  gives  the  following  extended  to  military  operations  in 
singular  and  striking  solution  :  general,  and  the  following  are  the 

opinions  exprcsseil  by  Nainrleon  : 

Tngcdy,  in  dramatic  representation, 

wculd  have  been  ill  calculated  to  rouse  In  the  present  mode  of  militarj^opera- 
tho  feelings  of  the  Romans,  since  they  tions,  he  thought  it  advisable  that  Renter 
IHTfornud  real  tragedy  in  their  circusses.  consistency  should  be  given  to  the  third 
“  The  combats  of  the  gladiators,”  said  he,  rank  of  infantry,  or,  that  it  should  be 
“  the  sight  of  men  consigned  to  the  fury  suppressed  ;  and  he  explained  his  reasons 
of  wild  beasts,  were  far  more  terrible  fnr  this. 

than  all  our  dramatic  horrors  put  together.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  infantry  charg- 
Thtse,  in  tact,  were  the  only  tragedies  ed  by  cavalry  should  fire  from  a  distance, 
juital  to  the  iron  nerves  of  the  Romans.”  instead  of  firing  closely,  according  to  the 

present  practice.  He  proved  the  advan- 

During  his  lucid  intervals  of  of  this  method, 
health,  the  Emperor  always  continu-  observed,  that  infantry  and  cavalry 

cd  to  converse  iu  his  usual  animated  to  themselves,  without  artillery,  could 

strain.  He  touches,  without  reserve,  f  '.’’‘“’J!'"’ 

on  all  the  most  delicate  points  of  •'"=  “d  of  «rf'hry. 
hissingularstory  IleenJsintoall 
the  particulars  of  his  first  abdicaUon,  brides. 

and  grievously  complains  of  the  con-  Pjg  added,  that  artillery  really  decided 
iluct  of  his  marshals,  and  other  great  of  armies  and  nations ;  that  men 

luilitary  officers,  who  all  advised  the  now  fought  with  blows  of  cannon  balls, 
abdication^  beingglutted  with  wealth  as  they  fought  with  blows  of  fists;  for  in 
and  honour,  wearied  of  war,  and  battle,  as  in  a  siege,  the  art  consisted  in 
wanting  only  peace  to  enjoy  their  making  numerous  discharges  converge  on 
lurd-carned  rewards.  The  unsuc-  one  and  the  same  point ;  that  amidst  the 
ecssful  wars  which  Napoleon  had  ul-  conflict,  he  who  had  surticient  address  to 
tnnatcly  waged-^^the  services  which  direct  a  mass  of  artillery  suddenly  and 
he  had  reiiuired  from  the  people,  unexpectedly  on  any  particular  point  of 
botli  of  men  and  money— and  the  mi-  the  victory, 

wrics  which  the  country  suifered  by  This,  he  said,  had  b«n  his  grand  secret, 

>l>t;  presence  of  hostile  armies-were  *■“  8™"*  P‘“ 

‘juiie  sufficient  to  indispose  men  to  The  mind  of  Napoleon  was  ever 

his  measures.  By  separating  the  active,  and  ever  bent  on  some  scheme 
country  from  him,  they  saw  that  of  improvement.  •  An  army,  he  ob- 
tiiey  could  procure  peace ;  and  the  served,  could  not  move  about  with 
<luestioii  being,  therefore,  whether  lightness  and  rapidity,  encumbered 
ihcy  should  hold  by  him  and  con-  as  it  was  with  all  the  modem  ap- 
biiue  the  war,  or  purchase  peace  by  paratus  for  the  supply  of  its  wants ; 
werificing  him,  they  decided  in  fa-  and  he  had  a  plan  in  contemplation, 
pf  the  latter  alternative ;  and  for  enabling  the  soldiers  to  bake  their 
me  evils  his  rash  and  warlike  coun-  own  flour,  to  carry  every  thing  along 
j  brought  on  the  country,  gave  with  them,  and  not  to  be  so  depen- 
them  but  too  plausible  grounds  for  dent  as  they  were  on  the  services  of 
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tions,  he  did  not  extend  bis  partiali¬ 
ty  to  litigation,  the  war  of  civil  so¬ 
ciety,  for  he  was  very  intent  on  abo¬ 
lishing  law-suits,  which  he  called  an 
absolute  cancer,  a  social  leprosy ; 
and  the  plan  which  he  suggested  for 
this  purpose  was,  with  some  modifi¬ 
cations,  to  pay  nothing  except  to  the 
successful  counsel.  This  we  consi¬ 
der  to  be  quite  chimerical.  The  best 
way  of  preventing  litigation  is  to 
give  spe^y  and  just  decisions,  so 
that  he  who  urgustly  stirs  a  quarrel 
may  feel  the  scaith  of  it.  His  notions 
on  the  duties  of  the  ministers  of  re¬ 
ligion  were  pure  and  enlightened ; 
and  we  cannot  forbear  extracting  the 
following  excellent  remarks : 

1  recollect  (says  Las  Cases)  having 
heard  the  Emperor,  in  the  Council  of 
State,  declaim  against  the  perquisites  of 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  point  out  the 
indecorum  of  their  tarter ing,  as  he  said, 
for  sacred,  and,  frequently,  indis})ensable 
objects.  He  therefore  proposed  putting 
an  end  to  this  practice.  “  By  rendering 
the  acts  of  religion  gratuitous,**  he  ob> 

.  served,  “  we  shall  elevate  their  dignity, 
beneficence,  and  charity,  and  confer  a 
great  benefit  on  the  poor.  Nothing  would 
be  easier  than  sub^tute  legal  im|X)sts 
for  these  perquisites.  Every  one  is  born, 
many  marry,  and  all  die  ;  and  yet  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  are  three  great 
subjects  of  religious  jobbing,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  are  particularly  objection¬ 
able,  and  which  I  w'ould  wish  to  abolish. 
Since  these  are  matters  which  concern 
all  equally,  w’hy  not  place  them  under  a 
special  impost,  or  include  them  among 
tl»e  subjects  of  general  taxation  ?** 

On  another  important  subject.  Las 
Cases  gives  us,  at  great  length,  the 
sentiments  of  Napoleon.  We  mean 
the  condemnation  and  death  of  the 
Duke  d’Knghien ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  he  heartily  repented,  as  well  he 
might,  of  that  harsh  act.  Many  apo- 
Ic^ies  may,  no  doubt,  be  made  for 
him,  in  the  critical  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed ;  and  we  are 
well  aware,  also,  that  many  of  those 
who  raised  so  great  an  outcry  on  this 
occasion,  would  have  had  no  objec¬ 
tion  that  he  himself  should  have  been 
tak^^  off  in  any  manner  the  most  ex¬ 
peditious.  At  the  very  time,  indeed, 
ploU  were  every  where  contrived 
against  his  life,  by  the  agents  of  the 
l^urbon  family  ;  and,  according  to 
the  morality  of  most  politicians,  the 


execution  of  the  Duke  (VEughieu 
might  have  passed  current  as  a  bold 
and  necessary  act  of  stdf-defince. 
The  following  is  the  account  givm 
by  Buonaparte  of  the  progress  of  this 
unfortunate  affair : 


“  I  was  one  day  alone,**  said  he ;  “1 
recollect  it  well ;  I  was  taking  my  ci)f. 
fee,  half  seated  on  the  table  at  which  I 
had  just  dined,  when  sudden  informa. 
tion  is  brought  to  me,  that  a  new  con. 
spiracy  has  been  discovered.  I  am  warm, 
ly  urged  to  put  an  end  to  these  enormi. 
ties ;  they  represent  to  me  that  it  is  time 
at  last  to  give  a  lesson  to  those  who  have 
been  day  after  day  conspiring  againtt  my 
life ;  that  this  end  can  only  be  attained 
by  shedding  the  blood  of  one  of  them ; 
and  that  the  Duke  d*Enghien,  who  might 
now  be  convicted  of  forming  part  of  this 
new  coaspiracy,  and  taken  in  the  very 
act,  should  be  that  one.  It  was  added, 
that  he  had  been  seen  at  Strasburg ;  that 
it  was  even  believed  that  he  had  lx?en  in 
Paris ;  and  that  the  plan  was,  that  he 
should  enter  France  by  the  cast,  at  the 
moment  of  the  explosion,  whilst  the  Duke 
of  Berry  w'as  disembarking  in  the  west. 
I  should  tell  you,**  observed  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  “  that  I  did  not  even  know  precinly 
who  the  Duke  d’Enghien  was  (the  Revo¬ 
lution  having  taken  place  when  1  was  yet 
a  very  young  man,)  and  I  having  never 
been  at  court ;  and  that  I  was  quite  in 
the  dark  as  to  where  he  was  at  that  mo¬ 
ment.  Having  been  informed  on  those 
points,  1  exclaimed,  that  if  such  were 
the  case,  the  Duke  ought  to  be  arrested, 
and  that  orders  should  be  given  to  that 
cflTect.  Every  thing  had  been  foreseen 
and  prepared  ;  the  different  ordem  were 
already  drawn  up,  nothing  remained  m 
be  done  but  to  sign  them,  and  the  fate  oi 
the  young  Prince  was  thus  decided. 


It  is  an  admirable  remark  of  *  b 
•'ox,  that  statesmen  are  seldom  at^arc 
low  much  true  wisdom  there  is  m 
lumanity,  and  never  was  t‘»s  max- 
in  more  forcibly  illustrated  than  > 
he  present  case.  No  act  w  ic 
^^apoleon  ever  sanctioned 
[lore  prejudice  to  his  cause  than 
xecution  of  this  unfortunate 
trinoe,  which  immediately 
ed  him  a  martyr,  and  excited  a 
ensation  of  grief  and  horror  a 
tis  friends,  whose  outcry  for 
bund  an  edio  of  sympathy  m  ^ 

ireast.  It  was  ^  to 

hesc  acts  which  was  \ 

ecoil  on  the  heads  of  its  au 
rouiig  prince,  scarcely  twe  ) 


\ 
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vtars  of  ap;e.  resiMiiip;  on  a  neutral 
urritory,  violently  set  upon  by  a 
lawless  irruption  of  soldiers,  drag- 
^red  from  his  asylum,  hurried  to  Pa¬ 
ris,  and,  after  a  brief  trial  and  con- 
diinnation  by  bis  enemies,  taken  out 
and  shot  by  torcb-ligbt.  Speaking  of 
ii  in  the  mildest  terms,  it  was  a  cruel 
and  unrelenting  act,  and  it  was  iin- 
pnlitic  in  the  highest  degree.  We 
do  not  believe  tliat  it  had  much  ef¬ 
fect  in  checking  the  plots  apinst 
the  First  ('onsul’s  life  ;  while  it  was 
taken  as  an  index  to  his  character, 
by  his  enemies,  who  set  it  forth  in 
all  its  worst  colours,  and  raised, 
throughout  Europe,  a  prejudice  a- 
gainst  him,  which  iseven  now  scarcely 
abated.  This  act  gave  a  colour  to  all 
the  slanders  which  were  circulated 
alM)ut  him,  and  though  many  of  those 
wlio  were  thus  vehement  in  their  re- 
|)robation  of  him,  defended  similar 
acts  of  vengeance  by  their  own  party, 
few  stopt  to  unveil  their  hyiwcrisy, 
but  all  joined  in  one  unanimous  out¬ 
cry  against  lluonapartc,  who,  from 
hciieeforth,  became  the  standing  mark 
of  slander,  no  one  attempting  to  de¬ 
fend  him,  while  new  calumnies  were 
every  day  poured  forth  against  him. 
Had  he  generously  spared  tliis  un- 
happy,  and,  we  believe,  to  a  certain 
extent,  criminal  young  man,  after  he 
was  in  his  power,  how  different  would 
have  been  the  feeling !  such  an  act  of 
generosity  could  not  have  been  denied. 
Here  slander  must  have  been  silent — 
those  who  were  not  the  bigotted  ene¬ 
mies  of  Napoleon  had  heje  a  power¬ 
ful  fact  in  his  favour.  Here  was 
something  tangible  to  appeal  to — a 
wea}K)n  of  argument  to  light  with. 
A  few  such  facts  would  have  out¬ 
weighed  the  load  of  calumny  which 
presstd  so  heavily  in  the  opposite 
scale— its  mists  could  not  have  ga¬ 
thered  so  thick  about  him,  nor  have 
remained  so  long  to  obscure  his  true 
character.  From  what  Las  Cases 
mentions  of  his  conversation,  it  is 
manifest,  though  he  was  too  proud 
openly  to  avow  it,  that  he  repented  at 
,*^'**^  this  harsh  measure.  He 
^  felt  its  evil  effects,  and  he  had 
cut  by  the  reproaches  which  it 
^caaioned:  “  Undoubtedly,  (he  oh- 
^Tve<l,)  if  I  informed  in 

certain  circumstances  re- 
opinions  of  the  prince, 
m  nu  diftiK)8ition ;  and  if,  above  all, 
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I  had  seen  the  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  me,  and  which,  Hod  knows  for 
what  reason,  was  not  delivered  till 
after  his  death,  1  should  certainly 
have  forgiven  him."  Las  Cases,  on 
another  occasion,  gives  the  same  ac¬ 
count  of  his  feelings : 

In  the  unreserved  moments  of  familiar 
intercourse,  he  shewed  himself  not  indif¬ 
ferent  to  tlie  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
l*rince ;  but,  if  his  conversation  had  re¬ 
ference  to  public  concerns,  it  was  altoge¬ 
ther  quite  a  dirtcrent  thing.  One  day, 
having  s|)oken  to  me  of  the  youtli,  and 
the  untimely  end  of  this  ill-fated  Prince, 
he  concludeil  by  saying,  “  And  I  have 
since  learnt,  my  dear  Las  Cases,  that  he 
w’iis  favourable  to  me.  1  liave  Ihjcij  as¬ 
sured,  that  he  used  to  speak  of  me  with 
some  degree  of  admiration  ;  such  is  re¬ 
tributive  justice  in  this  world  !”  These 
last  words  were  pronounced  with  such  an 
expression,  every  feature  of  his  face  was 
so  much  in  harmony  with  that  expres¬ 
sion,  that  I  have  no  doubt,  that  if  the  in¬ 
dividual  whom  Napolean  pitied  had  been 
at  that  moment  in  his  |X)W'er,  he  would 
have  been  eagerly  forgiven,  whatever  his 
acts  or  intentions  might  have  been. 

The  work  contains  many  other 
amusing  anecdotes  and  interesting 
statements.  But  we  have  no  room 
for  further  extracts.  The  author’s 
narrative  is  cut  short  by  his  arrest, 
under  the  directions  of  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  for  having  attempted  a  secret 
correspondence,  contrary  to  the  regu¬ 
lations  under  which  the  state-priso¬ 
ner  was  detained.  A  black,  who  had 
formerly  been  witli  Las  (Jases,  and 
who  had  been  taken  from  him  by 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  suddenly  made 
his  appearance  at  his  habitation,  hav¬ 
ing  escaped  all  the  guards  by  wliich 
it  was  surrounded,  and  as  he  was  to 
set  off  for  London  in  a  few  days,  he 
offered  the  Count  his  services  to  carry 
any  letter  for  him.  Las  Cases  resolved 
to  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity  to 
make  their  sufferings  known  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  he  caused  his  son  to  trace, 
on  a  piece  of  satin,  a  copy  of  his  for¬ 
mer  letter  to  Prince  Lucien.  The  let¬ 
ter  was  aewed  into  the  servants 
clothes,  and  twenty-four  hours  after, 
I^as  Cases  was  arretted  and  sent  off' 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where, 
strange  to  tell,  he  was  still  detained 
a  prisoner,  by  the  persons  in  autho¬ 
rity  in  that  colony.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  sent  to  England,  where  the 
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same  vigilance  pursued  him.  lie  health  beginning  to  be  seriously  af- 
was  not  suffered  to  land,  but  w'as  fecteil  by  this  confineinent—ibc  fart 
sent  to  Ostend,  where  the  most  in-  is  suted  to  his  jailor,  and  duly  noii. 
veterate  persecutions  still  awaited  fied  to  the  British  Governtnem.  \o 
him  ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  ad-  relaxation  is  observed  in  the  ri<»ours 
dressed  a  letter  to  the  Austrian  mi-  of  his  captivity.  He  grows  worw— 
nister,  that,  by  his  powerful  influ-  serious  and  alarming  complaints  at- 
ence,  he  was  sheltered  from  further  tack  him.  His  situation  is  mailo 
vexations.  known  from  time  to  time,  to  iIkn 

Of  the  treatment  which  Napoleon  who  have  the  jwwer  of  granting  thi 
suffered  at  St.  Helena,  from  that  indulgences  requiral  by  sickness;, 
prince  of  jailors.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  He  is  badly  lodged—in  want  of  com- 
we  fully  expressed  our  opinion  in  a  fortable  food — in  want  of  nudicint*?. 
fonner  Number.  He  held,  as  Buo-  His  malady  daily  gains  ground.  His 
naparte  expressed  it,  a  bad  office,  and  death  is  announced  to  be  ajtproarli- 
executed  it  badly.  Under  the  plea  ing,  and  his  removal  to  another  cli- 
of  secure  detention,  he  seems  to  have  mate  is  requested,  for  the  sake  of 
accumulated  on  the  devoted  head  of  humanity.  His  complaints  arc  un- 
liis  prisoner  every  sort  of  useless  heeded — his  latter  end  approailits, 
cruelty  and  insult.  If  this  plea  be  and  he  sinks  at  last  into  the  grave- 
admitted  as  an  excuse  for  severities  unpitied  and  unrelieved.  On  the 
which  threaten  life  and  health,  we  other  hand,  it  is  stated  by  those  who 
ought  to  put  our  prisoner  to  death  at  had  the  charge  of  detaining  him,  and 
once.  Tne  grave  is  the  securest  pri-  the  statement  is  signed  by  the  physi- 
Kon,  and  there  we  ought  to  lodge  cian  apix)inted  by  Government  to 
him,  without  makinghiin  pass  through  attend  him,  that  he  died  of  a  heredi- 
the  useless  ordeal  of  a  tedious  im-  tary  cancer  in  his  stomach,  and  that 
prisonment.  We  find  that  Buona-  his  death  would  have  been  equally 
parte  was  continually  harrassed  by  certain,  though  he  had  gone  to  the 
vexatious  restraints  and  threatened  United  States,  and  enjoyed  his  free- 
insults,  until  he  was  confined  to  his  dom,  with  the  privilege  of  fra*  air 
room  as  surely  as  if  the  physical  im-  and  exercise.  Between  those  op|H>- 
pediments  of  bolts  and  bars  had  been  site  statements,  we  leave  our  readers 
raised  up  against  him  :  we  find  his  to  make  their  election. 


A  REPLY  BY  MU.  C.  MACLAREN,  TO  THE  OBSERVATIONS  ON  HIS  WORK  ON 
THE  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  THE  PLAIN  OF  TROY,  IN  THE  LAST  NUMBER  OF 
THE  NEW  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

An  outline  of  my  Theory  of  the  mental  point,  except  in  so  far  a.s  hi 
Plain  of  Troy  was  published  in  the  has  endeavoureil  to  establish  otht^ 
Edinburgh  Magazinefor  March  1820,  almost  diametrically  opiwsite,  ami 

and  by  turning  back  to  that  Num-  the  merits  of  which,  1  humbly  ihu)  ' 
her,  the  reader  will  find  a  map,  may  be  very  soon  disposed  of. 
which,  though  not  very  accurate,  dictum  of  an  intelligent  man, 
will  render  the  following  remarks  in-  is  worth  something;  b'^^  ^ 

telligible :  depends  on  his  exemption  from  prj* 

I  have  but  a  short  account  to  set-  possessions,  and  his  compcuuw 
tie  witli  ray  reviewer,  who  has  fol-  decide  upon  the  subject.  1  ^ 
lowed  a  practice  not  very  Hattering  great  inclination  to  defer  to  t  e 
to  an  author,  but  too  common  to  be  viewer's  authority,  either  on 
made  a  matter  of  serious  complaint,  ground  or  the  other.  .  ^ 

I  nstead  of  examining  my  book,  he  has  To  put  the  reader  in  I 

merely  made  it  a  peg  to  hang  a  system  the  grounds  of  the  con  wve  ^ 
of  his  own  upon  ;  and  as  his  system  may  mention,  that  the 
is  very  different  from  mine,  and  we  *of  my  book  is  to  prove  that  * , 
caimot,  of  course,  both  be  in  the  dere  and  Dorabrik  of  of 

right,  he  roundly  asscru  that  I  am  are  the  Scamander  and  ^ 
^rong.  He  has,  in  fact,  left  ray  con-  Strabo  and  Homer  ;  that 
elusions  miassailed,  in  every  funda-  camp  was  on  the  site  of  in^ 
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Koum  Kale,  ami  that  the  Troy  of  the  discussion  of  this  point  would  lead 
lli'MkT  occupitHl  tlie  same  site  with  me  to  encroach  too  far  uj)on  yourco- 
Nivv  Ilium.  1  cannot  say  the  re-  lumns,  I  shall  confine  mystdf  to  a 
vitwi'i  has  controverted  these  con-  few  ohservations.  /-VrA/jasHerodo- 
t'lasions ;  hut  he  has  denied  their  ac-  tus,  Pliny,  Mela,  Ptolemy,  and  a 
fiiracy,  and  advanced  others,  which  crowd  of  other  writers  before  andaf- 
1  diail  presently  explain.  To  save  ter  Strabo,  jdainly  restricted  the  name 
time  and  space,  I  shall  leave  several  of  Hellespont  to  the  narrow  canal, 
iiiiiior  topics  untouched,  and,  among  their  distinct  testimony  ought  not  to 
otiurs,  the  (juestion  of  the  import-  he  set  aside  on  the  vague,  doubtful, 
amv  or  unimportance  of  the  dis-  or  contradictory  statements  of  a  sin- 
oiNsiou,  taking  it  for  granted,  tliat  gle  writer.  Now,  Strabo's  statements 
wltm  so  many  books  and  articles  are  respt  cting  the  .^Kgean  Sea  and  the 
wnttiii  upon  one  subject,  some  per-  Hellespont,  have  neither  accuracy, 
sons  think  it  worth  their  while  to  clearness,  nor  consistency.  For  in- 
nail  them.  stance,  he  makes  Suniuin  extend  as 

1  make  no  pretensions  to  more  far  south  as  Tenarus,  though  it  is 
tiian  a  superficial  knowledge  of  one  degree  farther  north,  (/.  2.,  p. 
(ireik,  and  readily  concede  to  my  92.):  lie  describes  the  Myrtoan  sea 
reviiwer,  that  I  have  mistaken  the  as  lying  between  (Jrete,  Argolis,  and 
sense  of  the  expression  tTt  tyi  iKrog  Attica,  yet  gives  it  a  breadth  which 
'ujy:rrrjurix  t^»Aurr-/i,  applied  by  makes  it  extend  to  Asia  Minor,  and 
Strabo,  to  C’olona*,  w’hich  certainly  include  tlie  Icarian,  (y>.  P21-.):  he 
(Ih's  not  mean  “  without  the  Hel-  speaks  of  the  iEgean  as  a  distinct  sea 
K-spont,”  as  I  hastily  supposed.  I  from  the  Myrtoan,  yet  assigns  di- 
ain  not,  however,  prepared  to  sub-  incnsions  to  the  former,  wliicli  plain- 
strihe  to  the  translation  of  the  re-  ly  comprehend  the  latter,  (p.V2h). 
viewer,  who  understands  the  sense  to  The  ])assage  formerly  cited  makes 
In',  that  ('olona' was  a  city,  the  Hellespont  include  the  whole 

or  was  “  on  the  sea,  at  the  Helles-  il^igean;  but  who  ever  heard  of  Lem- 
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sea  far  l)eyon(l  its  usual  boundaries, 
and  made  it  comprehend,  not  only  the 
Hellcsi)ont,  hut  the  Propontis,  and 
even  a  part  of  Euxinc.  ( French 
Strabo,  vol.  1.,  p.  347,  note.J  1  shall 
only  add  further,  hy  way  of  expla¬ 
nation,  that  the  cause  of  Strahovs  er¬ 
ror,  when  he  speaks  of  a  towm  oppo¬ 
site  Tenedos,  (Colon®,)  as  being  at 
the  Hellespont,  was  probably  this : — 
He  knew  that  Herodotus  assigns  a 
length  of  400  stadia  to  this  canal, 
which  is  very  correct.  But  Strabo 
having  erroneously  made  the  Helles¬ 
pont  begin  at  Abydos,  instead  of  Cal- 
lipolis,  and  thus  cut  oft* one  half  from 
its  northern  extremity,  to  make  up 
the  length  named  by  the  historian, 
he  was  necessarily  obliged  to  add  as 
much  on  the  south,  and  having,  pro¬ 
bably,  no  map  before  him,  he  was 
thus  led  to  consider  every  place  on 
the  coast  of  Troas,  if  within  400  sta- 


mony  of  the  poet  in  prefercnco  to 
that  of  the  geographer.  I  take  each 
as  an  authority  tor  the  topography,  as 
it  stood  in  his  own  age,  and  amoiilv 
guilty  of  preferring  Homer’s  facti 
to  Strabo’s  speculations.  If  in  thU 
I  have  erred,  Strabo  himself  has  set 
me  the  example.  So  far  from  prei 
tending  to  fix  the  localities  u|K)n 
grounds  independent  of  Homer’s  tes- 
timony,  his  main  object,  throughout 
a  great  part  of  the  13th  Book,  is  to 
ascertain  to  what  objects  and  plam 
the  poet’s  descriptions  or  allusioiu 
apply.  He  follow's  his  text  ininuu. 
ly,  discusses  the  import  of  his  ex- 
pressions,  and  admits  or  rejects  the 
opinions  of  recent  writers,  according 
as  they  agree  or  disagree  with  iht 
poc't’s  details.  4Vhy,  then,  should 
not  we  use  the  same  freedom  with 
Strabo’s  statements  which  Strabo 
used  with  those  of  Hellaiiicubaml  Ik'- 


dia  of  Abydos,  as  situated  upon  the 
Hellespont. 

Let  it  be  kept  in  mind,  that,  though 
I  were  to  grant  all  the  reviewer  here 
contends  for,  it  would  not  shake  one 
single  |>osition  of  my  system.  For 
the  argument  merely  affects  the  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  the  plain  of  the  Men- 
dere  is  the  Trojan  plain  of  Homer  ? 
and  this  I  conceived  to  be  established 
beyond  dispute,  by  evidence  resting 
on  separate  grounds,  f  See  viy  Dis- 
serfaiion,  p.  30, J  It  is  admitted  by 
Strabo,  whose  evidence  is  here 
brought  forward  to  invalidate  his  owm 
conclusions.  Nay,  what  is  still  more 
extraordinary,  it  is  admitted,  without 
question,  by  the  reviewer  himself, 
who,  after  labouring  the  point  so 
much,  rejects  the  sole  conclusion 
to  which  the  argument  w’as  meant  to 
lead,  by  those  who  first  employed  it. 

1  find  1  have  the  misfortune  to 
differ  from  my  reviewer  at  the  very 
threshold  of  the  discussion.  He  cen¬ 
sures  me  for  taking  Homer  for  my 
guide,  rather  than  Strabo.  I  grant, 
that,  generally  speaking,  a  poet  is  a 
worse  authority  for  facts  than  a  geo¬ 
grapher,  though  Homer  is  perhaps 
entitled  to  rank  in  both  characters. 
But  in  this  case  we  must  not  forget, 
that  Strabo  lived  900  years  after 
Homer ;  and  what  was  matter  of 
(icrtonal  knowledge  to  the  one,  was 
only  matter  of  conjecture  and  inves¬ 
tigation  to  the  other.  It  is  not  cor- 
rtet  to  say,  that  I  follow  the  testi- 


metrius,  who  lived  before  him,  anl 
had,  what  he  wanted,  a  local  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  district  ?  If  Strabo  fol¬ 
low's  Demetrius  generally,  as  to  the 
Troad,  it  is  not  because  he  considers 
him  a  better  authority  than  Horner, 
but  for  a  reason  directly  contrary— 
because  he  finds  his  conclusions  inori 
consistent  than  those  of  any  oihtr 
writer,  with  the  poet's  statements, 
to  which,  as  an  infallible  standard, 
he  always  refers.  In  fact,  tliequis- 
tion,  whether  we  should  follow  Ho¬ 
mer  or  Strabo,  when  analyzed,  a- 
mounts  to  this — whether  we  shculu 
take  Homer’s  words  as  they  stano 
before  us  in  his  text,  or  takeStrabof 
conjectures,  as  to  what  the  pot* 
meant  to  say.  It  is  amusing  enouf  • 
after  this  avowal  of  an  extreme  de¬ 
ference  to  Strabo’s  authority,  t  * 
the  reviewer’s  theory  is  more  duec  y 
at  variance  with  the  Greek  peocra- 
pher’s  opinions  than  any  other  i 
therto  published.  ,  , 

The  reviewers  theory,  which 
assures  us  is  the  result  of 
painful  meditation,  is  this :  the 
brik  (or  Thymbrik)  is  the  < 
der-the  Kim.ir,  or  KaUftt  ( ^ 
when  flowing  in  its  stitmter  c 
is  the  Simois— the  site  of  f 
at  Chiblak— and  '  J 

and  harbour,  somewhw 
the  mouth  of  the  Mendcre  wd 
Tepc.  The  Mendere  'be  ““  f  7,, 
river — I  may  say,  the  only 
the  district— is  left  out  of  hi* 
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•  ntirdy,  and  is  presumed  to  be  not 
oncf  named  by  Homer,  though  lie  cc- 
Icbratt's  the  beauty,  depth,  breadth, 
rapidity,  and  ^rnwJet/r,  of  the  brooks 
Kiniair  and  Dombrik !  With  every 
wish  to  si>eak  of  my  reviewer  can¬ 
didly,  I  must  assure  him,  that  I  can 
scareely  muster  patience  to  bestow 
a  moment’s  consideration  on  a  sys- 
tiin,  which  presents  the  appearance 
(if  a  paradox  on  a  first  view',  and 
which  is  a  cliaos  of  incongruities 
when  examined. 

If  the  reviewer  w’as  determined  to 
find  the  Scainander  in  tlie  Dombrik, 
he  sliould,  at  least,  have  gone  to 
some  other  authority  than  Strabo, 
whose  testimony  is  too  explicit  to 
have  a  doubt  upon  the  subject.  Even 
Barbie  de  Boeage  and  Mr  Morritt, 
though  they  hold  the  Kirkjoss  to  be 
the  Scainander  of  Homer,  admit,  re¬ 
luctantly,  that  the  Mendere  is  the 
Scamandcr  of  Strabo.  How,  indeed, 
can  any  man,  who  has  the  most  mo¬ 
derate  knowledge  of  the  localities, 
think  otherwise?  The  Greek  geo¬ 
grapher  tells  us  distinctly,  that  the 
Scainander  rose  in  the  same  hill,  or 
f^unimit,  of  Mount  Ida,  (C’otylus) 
with  the  (iranicus  and  the  Esepus, 
and  within  twenty  stadia  (two  miles) 
ot  the  sources  of  these  two  rivers, 
(h.  13,  p.  602.)  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  modern  traveller  has  followed 
the  channel  of  the  Esepus,  nor  is  it 
of  any  consequence ;  the  courses  of 
the  (Jranicus  and  the  Mendere, 
which  have  been  traced,  fully  con¬ 
firm  Strabo’s  statement,  and  shew', 
Inyond  a  doubt,  that  the  latter  ri- 
'cr  is  the  Scainander  of  that  writer. 
B  ith  this  text  staring  the  reviewer 
in  the  face,  how  could  he  possibly 
pfint  and  publish  that  the  Dombrik 
was  tile  Scamander  of  Strabo  ?  A- 
gaiiist  a  statement  so  plain  and  de¬ 
cisive,  a  hundred  minor  arguments 
Y’uld  not  avail.  He  hints,  indeed, 
that  when  the  localities  are  more 
completely  explored,  the  Dombrik 
l^ay  be  found  to  have  the  character¬ 
istics  of  Strabo’s  Scamander.  I  am 
^iry  to  deprive  him  of  (bis  conso- 
ation  ;  for  I  must  tell  him,  that  the 
ciiannels  of  the  Dombrik  and  Men- 
<1^  are  known  to  their  sources,  and 
mat  no  future  discoveries,  and  no  in- 
pcnuity  of  explanation,  can  bring  the 
spnngB,  of  what  he  calls  the  Sea- 
ii^ander,  within  twenty-four  miles  of 


the  point  where  Strabo  plactHl  them, 
before  the  reviewer  can  bring  the 
heads  of  the  Ese]ni8  and  (tranicus 
within  tw'enty  stadia  of  the  Dom¬ 
brik,  he  must  work  a  miracle,  by  re¬ 
moving  mountains.  If  he  had  ever 
seen  Kaufter’s  map,  published  by 
Clarke  and  Cripps  in  1S08,  (the 
foundation  of  all  the  other  maps  of 
the  Troad,  from  that  of  Chevalier, 
dow’iiwards,)  be  would  have  avoided 
this  error,  with  all  the  absurdities 
ill  which  it  has  involved  him  :  if  be 
lias  not  seen  it,  let  me  remind  him, 
that  though  a  knowledge  of  Greek  is 
very  convenient  for  one  who  sjk'cu- 
lates  on  such  subjects,  it  is  but  an 
indiderent  substitute  for  a  knowledge 
of  facts. 

1  have  a  few  words  more  to  say 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  though 
any  thing  farther,  in  the  shape  of 
argument,  might  be  dispensed  with. 
The  objection  to  the  identity  of  the 
Mendere,  with  Strabo's  Scamander, 
grounded  on  the  course  of  the  two 
rivers,  with  reference  to  Sigeuin  and 
Rhaeteum,  vanishes  when 
is  translated  “  approach  to,”  instead 
of  “  flow  towards  and  the  review¬ 
er,  who  is  a  Grecian  scholar,  knows 
that  this  is  no  forced  interpretation. 
Some  others  of  bis  statements  1 
scarcely  know  bow  to  deal  with. 
W^lien  he  indulges,  for  instance,  in 
sucli  hardy  assertions,  as  that  the 
plain  of  the  Dombrik  is  broader 
than  that  of  the  Mendere,  and  that 
the  epithet  of  the  “  great  vertiginous 
river”  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
first  of  these  rivers  as  to  the  last,  1 
certainly  find  reason  to  admire  his 
boldness,  if  not  his  ingenuity.  It 
requires  some  courage  to  convert 
those  very  circumstances,  which 
make  against  a  hypothesis,  into  ar¬ 
guments  for  its  truth  ;  but,  provid¬ 
ing  the  reader  is  in  a  convenient 
state  of  ignorance,  it  is  generally  a 
shorter  process  to  make  fact  bend  to 
theory,  than  to  adjust  theory  to  fact- 
Allow  me  the  same  latitude  of  as¬ 
sumption  whicli  the  reviewer  has 
practised,  and  1  do  not  despair  of 
proving  that  the  Garden  of  Eden  wai 
in  Lapland,  and  that  the  Tower  of 
Babel  stood  on  the  great  plain  of  the 
Mississippi ! 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
examine  his  reasonings  respecting  the 
Simois.  He  professes  to  follow  Stra- 
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bo  ;  and  when  Strabo’s  Scamander 
is  known,  his  Siinois  can  scarcely  be 
mistaken.  In  fact,  the  proofs  of  its 
identity  with  the  Dombrik  amount 
to  nothing  short  of  demonstration. 

Tile  reviewer  objects  that  the  site 
1  have  chosen  for  the  Greek  camp 
must  be  overflowed  by  the  winter 
floods.  This  is  very  hard.  It  is  in- 
contestible  that  the  fleet  must  have 
been  drawn  up  somewhere  on  the 
level  surface  between  the  Capes.  In 
tbis  surface,  there  is  but  one  small 
area  of  dry  beach  ;  on  that  area  I 
have  placed  the  Greek  camp  ;  and 
yet  the  review’er  is  not  satisfied.  But 
since  he  rejects  the  only  dry  ground 
ever  discovered  there  by  any  tra¬ 
veller,  on  what  miraculous  spot  does 
he  suppose  the  Greeks  were  posted  ? 
C  ertainly  it  would  puzzle  Strabo,  and 
Demetrius  too,  to  conjecture.  He 
places  the  camp  on  the  low  ground, 
eastward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Men- 


upon  the  coast,  since  Strabo  s  ilav.  m 
we  arc  morally  certain  that  the  1 
ground,  in  Homer’s  time,  could  not  1 
extend  above  two  or  three  hiindrtd  1 
yards  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Duin-  1 
brik.  On  this  narrow  strijK?  of 
ground,  resembling,  in  breadth, those  i| 
dykes  with  which  the  Dutch  coniim  i 
their  rivers  and  canals,  it  would  ctr-  3 
tainly  require  more  than  all  NcstorV  y 
skill,  in  castrametation,  to  encanii.  ^ 
two  armies,  of  50,000  men  each,  witii  ; 
an  interval  of  half  a  mile,  or  a  n.ilt .  t 

between!  (II.  viii.  490.)  liow  ily  ^ 

reviewer  means  to  escajK;  from  ilksc  i 

difficulties,  he  does  not  say.  H,*  [ 

wisely  avoids  particulars,  and  leaves  P 

the  problem  to  the  reader’s  ingenuity.  I 
After  the  reviewer  had  Ibund  a 
«  dry  beach  among  mud  and  reeds,  and  ^ 
a  healthy  camp  in  a  quagmire,  jHr- 
haps  I  had  no  right  to  be  surprised,  | 
when  I  found  him  boldly  asserting,  i 
that  there  is  no  hill  whatever”  at 


dere,  which  Mr  Hobhousc  calls  ‘‘  a  the  promontory  of  Klnetcum.  M'liat 
sandy  marsh,”  and  a  “  line  of  reedy  tempted  him  to  make  a  statement  s<» 
swamps,”  (p.  710-711);  which  is  directly  in  the  face, — not  of  a  part, 
described  by  Major  Ilennell,  in  his  but  of  all  the  evidence  we  have  on 
map,  as  “  marshy  land  ;”  by  Chois-  the  subject,  it  is  impossible  tocon- 
eul  Goulfier,  as  “  marais  sabloneux;”  jecture.  '^I’he  most  charitable  coii- 
and  by  Mr  L.  Foster,  as  **  marshes  elusion  would  be,  that  he  had  luvtr 
overflow’ed  by  the  Hellespont.”  On  seen  a  single  map  of  the  ground,  and 
this  spot,  w  hich  was  a  marsh  in  the  w’as  speculating  in  utter  ignorance  of 
time  of  Demetrius,  2000  years  ago,  the  localities.  I  shall  not  meet  him 
as  it  is  at  this  day,  he  places  the  in  his  owm  way,  by  asking  him  to 
Greek  army,  and,  what  is  still  more  admit  the  existence  of  a  hill  at  hn 
surprising,  lie  finds,  that,  in  such  a  Tepe  on  my  authority.  I  refer  him 
situation,  “  they  would  have  no  to  the  maps  of  Kauffer,  Cell,  Ihr.- 
marshes  near  them  to  spread  |K?sti-  nell,  Chevalier,  Hobhousc,  (diuer, 
lencii  through  their  ranks,”  and  they  Choiseul  Gouffier,  and  f  oster  ;  and 
VNOuld  possess  a  fine  bench  for  the  if  he  finds  the  hill  wanting  in  an' 
reception  of  their  ships.”  lieally,  one  of  these,  I  shall  not  only  ymld 
with  a  speculator  like  this,  who  con-  up  this  point,  but  every  other  he 
verts  dryland  into  quagmires,  and  contends  for.  In  those  days  of  flour- 
quagmires  into  dry  land,  there  is  ishing  criticism,  it  is  mortifying  to  a 
nothing  impossible.  Ferhaps,  how-  writer  to  think  with  what  asmai 
ever,  he  would  have  us  to  under-  handful  of  ideas  a  reviewer  shall  a 
stand,  that  what  is  marsh  now,  may  in  judgment  on  his  works,  and  e- 
have  been  firm  ground  formerly,  cide  with  confidence  against  hint. 
Hut  I  have  already  observed,  that  I  have  little  to  say  here  with  re- 
there  were  marshes  at  the  shore  in  gard  to  the  reviewer’s  site  of 
the  time  of  Demetrius,  and  it  will  His  theory  is,  in  substance,  tba  o 
puzzle  the  critic  to  find  any  other  Dr  Clarke,  whose  conclusions  as 
situation  for  them  than  the  space  the  position  of  the  tow’n  ^ 
between  the  present  mouth  of  the  sidered  in  my  book.  1  shall  onl)  o 
Mendere  and  the  brook  of  Gheulu  serve,  that  the  reviewer 
J^u.  Even  admitting  what  is  real-  of  placing  Troy  and  the  Greek  F 

ly  inadmissible,  that  a  bay  occu-  too  near  each  other ;  and  yet  it 

.pitnl  tile  place  of  the  marsh  in  the  out  strangely  enough,  that  the  in 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  from  what  val  between  his  own  city 
we  know'  of  the  accretion  of  soil  is  not  greater ;  and  that  the  J 


i 

;  '  |i 


Toi)(')^raihy  ofihe  riain  of  Troy. — Mr  Madarcna  Jit  ply.  451) 

irises  a<;aiiist  me  are  equally  that,  from  a  comparison  of  circuin- 
[tinst  himself.  Of  this  he  stances,  1  think  it  could  be  shewn, 
ive  been  convinced,  had  he  that  the  Nee  of  Pliny,  is  the  ./Enea  of 
!  any  other  map  than  Dr  Strabo,  (Ine  in  our  present  maps,) 
triHing  vignette,  where  only  and  of  course  the  “  Scamander  am- 
jeets  are  set  down  to  illus-  nis  navigabilis,’*  is  no  other  than  the 
peculiar  views,  and  where  Mendcre  ;  that  tlie  mention  of  Si- 
distances  are  sometimes  geum,  and  the  port  of  (Jreeks,  na- 
3r  trebled.  He  says  further,  turally  led  Pliny  to  name  the  river 
c  of  my  arguments,  as  to  the  again  ;  and  that  his  Pahe  Scamander, 
distance,  are  founded  on  a  which  formed  a  marsh,  was  the 
hension  of  the  poet’s  words;  rv^'hov  the  “  blind  mouth”  of 

,  in  other  cases,  1  have  in-  Strabo,  a  deserted  channel  of  the 
[  his  expressions  too  literal-  river,  which  the  latter  also  tells  us 
haps  I  have  erred  both  ways,  was  among  marshes.  Pliny’s  state- 
L'rtainly  given  an  opinion  on  ment  is  only  another  proof  that  the 
nts  that  arc  open  to  discus-  Scamander  had  changed  its  bed  near 
ut  I  will  not  admit  the  ex-  the  sea.  Strabo’s  testimony  renders 
if  such  mistakes,  upon  the  it  clear  that  the  Dombrik  was  the 
ertion  of  my  dogmatical  and  Simois,  which  Pliny  unites  with 
iblc  critic.  As  he  took  the  Xanthus,  and  which  could  not,  there- 
0  j)oint  out  a  wTong  transla-  fore,  be  at  once  Simois  and  Pala* 
1(1  fallen  into,  which  neither  Scamander.  Neither  could  the  Ki¬ 
lned  his  own  theory,  nor  mair  be  Pala?  Scamander,  for  as  its 
d  mine,  1  may  be  permitted  course  lies  between  the  two  other 
t  whether  he  w’ould  have  rivers,  which  Pliny  says  joined,  it 
ther  errors,  tlie  exposure  of  could  not  fall  into  the  “  Port  of  the 
vould,  in  his  own  opinion,  Greeks”  by  a  separate  mouth, 
en  him  some  real  advantage.  Put  I  have  now  done  with  the  re- 
liarge  of  construing  the  poet’s  viewer,  who  has  pronounceil  my 
3ns  literally,  1  plead  guilty,  theory  untenable,  though  he  has  not 
generally  assumed,  that  he  sapped  even  one  of  its  outworks,  and 
the  recital  of  the  deeds  of  his  still  less  has  he  erected  a  more  solid 
nd  soldiers,  to  the  ordinary  structure  in  its  place.  I  might  therc- 
human  action.  1  reason  on  fore  congratulate  myself  on  passing 
ind  in  the  first  place ;  but  once,  at  least,  through  the  ordeal  of 
le  conclusions  are  drawn,  I  criticism,  without  injury ;  but  the 
Iw’ays  allow  a  certain  latitude  reviewer,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  gone 
application.  This  principle  little  into  detail,  has  urged  few  ob- 
acted  on  too  rigorously  ;  but  jections,  and  has  done  almost  no- 
abandoned,  what  other  shall  thing  to  bring  the  accuracy  of  my 
w?  conclusions  to  the  test.  In  minor 

I’e  only  a  few  w’ords  more  to  matters,  I  have  probably  made  rcis- 
specting  a  passage  in  Pliny,  takes,  but  1  feel  a  strong  conviction 
riter  having  named  the  Sea-  that  my  system,  in  its  leading  propo- 
thrice,  has  been  absurdly  sitions,  is  invulnerable ;  and  as  dis- 
d  to  indicate  the  existence  of  cussion  and  inquiry  are  always  fa- 
istinct  rivers  in  the  Trojan  vourable  to  truth,  nothing  will  gra- 
that  name,  though  all  other  tify  me  more  than  to  see  it  subjected 
mention  no  more  than  one.  to  the  most  rigorous  examination, 
dng  room  to  enter  fully  into  ‘ind  to  the  most  unsparing  criticism, 
^ject,  1  shall  only  observe,  by  an  unprejudiced  person. 
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HINTS  TO  THE  REVIEWER  OF  HUNTER*S  LIVY. 


“  •  *  •  •  Et  fragili  quaerens  illidere  dentem 
Ortendet  solido.” 

Ilor.  Sat.  Lib.  ii.  Sat  1. 


Although  1  am  by  no  means 
prepared  to  enter,  at  present,  upon 
any  very  critical  examination  of  the 
review,  as,  for  the  sake  of  courtesy, 
1  shall  call  it,  of  Dr  Hunter’s  Livy, 
which  appeared  in  your  last  Number, 
yet  1  feel  disposed,  thus  early,  to  in¬ 
terpose  my  dissent  from  almost  every 
word  of  criticism  which  it  contains, 
and  to  assure  the  critic,  that  1  am 
willing,  should  he  so  wish  it,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  subject  wdth  him  more  fully 
and  more  closely  hereafter.  His  con¬ 
duct  reminds  me  much  of  that  of  a 
young  simple  lad  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  is  ever  bepraising  his  associates 
— for  friends  he  has  none — as  persons 
of  the  most  distinguished  talents  and 
acquirements,  and  who  yet,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  fails  not  to 
advertise  you  of  some  decided  victory 
which  he,  by  tlie  mere  dint  of  learn¬ 
ing  or  reasoning,  obtained  over  them : 
“  My  friend,”  says  he,  “  is  six  feet 
high,  an  amazing  fellow  as  you  will 
see  in  a  summer  day,  or  in  a  weekly 
market — only  I  am  full  two  inches 
taller  than  he  !”  I  n  this  manner,  does 
the  person  (of  whose  talents,  how¬ 
ever,  from  this  specimen,  1  am  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  rather  favourably, 
upon  the  whole,)  who  undertakes  the 
getting  up  of  your  last  month’s  arti¬ 
cle  on  Hunter,  speak  of  the  Doctor, 
and  estimate  of  himself.  He  gives 
you  full  two  pages  of  downright  and 
well-merited  praise,  setting  forth  that 
originality  of  thought,  and  soundness 
of  view’s,  by  which  the  Professw  is 
so  unequivocally  distinguished,  but 
then,  at  every  turn,  he  meets  him  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  teelli  with  some  theory 
oi  his  own,  or  some  observation  made 
long  ago  by  one  “  Perizonius,”  be¬ 
hind  which,  as  an  entrenchment,  he 
very  coolly  and  deliberately  endea¬ 
vours  to  level  the  whole  of  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  superstructure  with  the  ground. 
But  it  is  time  that  a  bird  of  such 


song  should  be  pcrniittecl  to  tnitr- 
tain  us  with  its  own  notks. 

“  If  there  is  any  thing”  (says  the 
reviewer)  “in  this  admirable  nou-(o!i 
the  ablative  absolute)  from  which  we 
should  be  inclined  to  dissent,  it  is  tie 
paragraph  respecting  what  the  Docuir 
is  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  ‘  inverse 
use  of  the  adjective.’”  And  then 
there  follows  a  long  story  about  “  so- 
le  oriente,”  reges  exactos,  “  urhem 
conditain,”  et  pleraquc  siinilia.  The 
answer  to  all  of  which  waste  of  ob¬ 
servation  is  simply  this:  Dr  Hunter 
asserts,  that  the  meaning  of  such 
phrases  as  “  longa  acics,”  “  forinosa 
puella,”  and  “  horrida  holla,”  is  to 
be  understood  differently,  or  by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  mental  process,  from  that 
through  which  the  meaning  of  “reges 
ejectos,”  sole  oriente,”  and  “urheni 
captam,”  comes  to  our  apprehension. 
In  the  first  instances,  it  is  not  the 
length  of  the  line,  but  the  line  con¬ 
sidered  as  long — not  the  htauty  of 
the  girl,  but  the  girl  considered  as 
beautiful — not  the  horrors  of  the 
wars,  but  the  wars  considered  as  hor¬ 
rible,  which  come  into  consideration; 
whereas,  in  the  second  set  of  instan¬ 
ces,  it  is  the  abstraction  of  the  ad¬ 
jective  which,  under  a  substantw 
aspect,  arrests  our  attention,  and  be¬ 
comes  the  prominent  or  leading  no* 
tion  in  the  phrase.  ‘‘  Post  reges  ejec¬ 
tos,”  “  post  urbera  captam,^  is  nob 
“  after  the  kings  bani.shed,  ” 
the  city  taken,”  but  after  the  “bant 
ment  of  the  kings,”  and  “  alter  the 
taking  of  the  city,”  the  order  o 
apprehension  being  thus,  as  it 
inverted  *. 

A  little  furtl 
valuable  piece 
upon  the  word 
composition  wit! 
in  Livy,  Book  I 
which,  in  plain 
here  quote  the 


:  on,  we 

hap-haianl-wort 

peto,"  as  used  m 

the  preposition  rr, 

Chap. 

iglish,  (wedonui 
nf  ibere- 


•  In  the  same  manner  do  w’e  apprehend  the  meaning  of  “  summus 
^*’*«**  **  prime  lux,”  &c.  which  mean,  not  the  “  highest  mountain,  „ 

oight,*  or  the  “  first  light  or  morning but  the  “  summit  of  the  moun  » 

“  middle  of  the  night,”  and  the  “  first  of  the  light,”  or  day-break. 
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Mfwcr,)  it  ai)iK*ars  that  ycto,  contra¬ 
ry  to  all  known  authority  whatever, 
is  to  be  :4])preheiuleil,  not  as  sij^nily- 
iii:;  *•  to  seek,”  but  as  “  causing  ant>- 
ihcr  to  seek  a  degree  of  daring  as¬ 
sumption  to  which,  wc  will  be  bold 
iiiougb  to  assert,  few,  even  of  the 
youngest aiiil  least  experienced  critics, 
iuye  hi  tiler  to  reached ;  “  sed  non  om¬ 
nia  possuinus  oinncs,” — Home  was 
not  built  in  a  day, — “  fabricando  fi- 
inus  fabri we  shall  have  amo,  by- 
aiiil-by,  causing  to  love,  and  doceo 
compelling  to  teach,  legi>  instructing 
to  read,  and  audio  conferring  the  sense 
of  hearing.  Oh!  what  a  disinterest¬ 
ed  family  the  whole  conjugations 
will  become  ! 

\\\*  come  now,  passing  over  a  deal 
of  fudge,  upon  the  relative,  Horne 
Tooke,  and  the  substantive  verb*, 
as  mt  rth/  marking  time,  and  nothing 
mior,  to  the  grand  dtscoverjf  !  That 
of  IVatt  or  Perkins  was  nothing  to 
iliis.  are  indebted  to  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  long  and  most  satisfactory  note 
upon  “  Non  modo,”and  “non  inodo 
non,’  'for  a  display,  we  cannot  help 
tliliiking,  of  as  complete  niisappre- 
liciision,  to  say  nothing  worse,  as  Mr 
lluthvcn,  your  intelligent  printer, 
tvcT  put  to  press.  To  enter  fully  upon 
this  discussion  would  occupy  too 
much  of  our  time,  and  more  letter¬ 
press  than,  1  am  afraid,  you  wdll  be 
willing  to  assign  to  it.  1  shall  only, 
therefore,  observe,  that  the  whole 
force  of  the  criticism  depends  upon  one 
assumption,  namely,  tnat  “  non  mo- 
do,"  and  “  modo  non,”  are,  in  fact, 
iind  may  be  construed  as  similar.  But 
admit  we  the  critic  himself.  “  Non 
modo  inter  patres,  sed  ne  inter  con- 
sules  quidem,  satis  conveniebat.” 

Ihe  words  (continues  the  critic) 
scorn  to  us  evidently  to  consist  of  two 
c/a?/,ycj,  followed  by  an  affir¬ 
mative  clause,  which,  being  equally 
diUcbcd  from  both,  and  standing 
[o  both  iu  exactly  the  same  relation 
in  respect  of  position,  will  naturally 
t^xert  upon  both  an  equal  influence ; ' 
fid  the  whole,  literally  translated 
inu)  English,  will  run  somewhat  as 
ollows : — “  There  existed  sufficient 
jWTnony,  not  among  the  senators  in 
in  measure,  in  extent;  but 
^01  even  between  the  consuls  them- 
! !”  j\nd  according  to  this 


’•  of  Hunter  s  Ideff. 

method,  as  he  afterwards  observes, 
“  no  supply  of  a  negative,  in  the 
first  part,  is  requisite,^  that  duty  be¬ 
ing  already  done,  by  what  lie  terms  a 
“  negative  clause.”  Now’,  this  is  real¬ 
ly  so  full  of  every  si)ecics  and  variety 
of  inadvertency  and  hasty  conclusion, 
that  we  know  not  w’ell  where  to  be¬ 
gin  first — we  feel,  in  fact,  almost  a- 
shamed  to  begin  at  all,  without  en¬ 
tering  into  a  more  detailed  and  jvar- 
ticular  investigation  than  wc  can  at 
present  afford  : — “  Non  modo  inter 
patres”  is  to  he  considered,  it  seems, 
as  a  negative  dame,  and  this,  too,  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  the  corres¬ 
ponding  “  sed  nc  inter  consules,”  is 
viewed  as  such.  “  Non  modo,”  in 
other  w’ords,  is  to  be  apprehended  as 
if  it  were  written  “  modo  non/'  the 
“  non  ”  modifying  the  assertion  of 
“  satis  conveniebat,”  or  “  inter  pa¬ 
tres,”  and  not  the  “ino<lo,”  according 
to  universal  usage  and  custom.  Now, 
let  us  try  the  thing  in  English:  in  the 
first  place,  “  Not  only  (non  modo) 
you,  but  all  your  family  are  fools.”  l.s 
this  a  negative  of  the  assertion  made, 
or,  in  other  words,  is  “  not  only  you,” 
an  equivalent  to  “  only  not  you?”  In 
the  one  case,  the  sense  is  <lirectly  the 
reverse  of  the  other.  Suppose  1  was 
to  write  “  non  modo  tu,  sed  frater, 
et  pater,  et  soror,  atque  uxor,  estis 
insani ;”  who  is  the  re  who  does  not 
at  once  apprehend  tliat  there  is  as 
much  of  the  assertive  j)owlt  of  posi¬ 
tive  addition  in  “  non  modo,”  as  in 
“  sed,”  or  “  et,”  or  “  atque  ?”  Again, 
let  us  take  the  sentence  in  question, 
only  making  the  latter  clause  affirma¬ 
tive,  and  we  shall  easily  apprehend 
the  corresponding  afjirmatwe  force  of 
the  prior  clause ;  tlius,  “  Non  modo 
inter  patres  sed  et  (or  etiam)  inter 
consules,  satis  conveniebat.”  Who 
is  there  who  can  miss  to  perceive,  at 
once,  the  affirmative  effect  of  both 
clauses,  which,  were  the  first  clause 
a  negative,  could  not  he  the  case  ? 

“  Upon  this  principle,  (videlicet 
the  Doctor’s,)  what  (says  the  review¬ 
er)  are  wc  to  make  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentence,  whether  wc  express 
it  in  Latin  or  in  English  ?  *  Inter 

consules,  sed  nequaquam  inter  pa¬ 
tres,  satis  conveniebat.*  ”  Between 
the  consuls,  hut  not  among  the  sena¬ 
tors,  there  existed  sufficient  harmo- 


I  am  that  I  am,*"  think  of  that,  Mr  Critic! 
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ny. 

lie, 


Sixteenth  and  Seveuieenih  l{ej}0?'fs  of  the  African  Instituii^ 
Why,  according,”  continues 


to  the  reasoning  before  us,  it 


should  imply,  what  we  will  be  bold 
to  say  it  neither  docs  nor  can,  that 
there  was  no  agreement,  either  amon^ 
senators  or  consuls.’* 

Now,  will  any  person,  capable  of 
feeling  the  force,  (we  do  not  say  of 
judging  critically,)  of  the  sense  of  any 
expression  whatever,  assert  that  the 
sentence  here  quoted,  or  rather  ad¬ 
duced  upon  supposition,  is  at  all  in 
pari  casu  with  those  which  com¬ 
mence  with  “  non  modo,”  or  **  non 
modo  non,”  the  subject  and  matter 
under  discussion,  and  no  other  what¬ 
ever  ?  When  1  say  non  modo  in¬ 
ter  consoles,”  I  immediately  create 
an  expectation  of  something  to  fol¬ 
low  ;  the  sense  is  not  complete  ;  the 
sentence  is  standing  upon  one  of 
its  legs,  and  you  immediately  look 
out  for  the  other,  which  accordingly 
follows  in  the  corresiwnding  clause, 
“  sed  nequaquam  inter  patres,”  and 
whatever  modification  applies  to  the 
one  part,  or  division  of  this  unity, 
way  apply,  or,  if  the  sense  demand 
it,  ynust  apply  likewise  to  the  other. 
As,  for  example,  when  I  say,  “  Not 
only  amongst  children,  but  not  even 
amongst  seniors,  is  there  any  cor¬ 
diality,” — I  suspect  even  our  gram¬ 
marian  himself  will  have  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  apprehending  the  true  mean¬ 
ing.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
I  enunciate  ‘‘  inter  consules,”  there 
is  no  corresponding  clause  expect¬ 
ed ;  if  it  comes,  it  comes  “  praeter 
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spem,”  for  I  might  finish  with 
conveniebat”  at  once,  vhicli  ] 
not  do  were  1  to  begin  witli 
modo  inter  consules.”  I  have  ouK 
to  add,  in  parting  with  tliis  dadiiuir 
contributor,  that  if  the  first  “  non," 
in  non  modo,”  actually  negatives, 
as  he  asserts,  the  clause ‘where  it  h 
found,  what  becomes  of  the  second 
“  non,”  which  likewise  ofteiuiims 
occurs  ?  This  must  go  far  to  undo 
all  that  the  former  “  non”  lias  Wen 
doing,  and,  like  tlie  “negation," 
combined  with  the  word  “  iiimen," 
nearly  reverse  the  whole  eifect.  I 
say  nearly,  because  1  am  well  aware 
that,  in  Latin,  as  well  as  in  Kiiglidi, 
two  negatives  do  not  always  make 
an  affirmative.  “  Not  unset ii,”  e.  c. 
is  not  the  reverse  of  “  uiisetn nor 
is  woTiiiunquam”  the  exact  ojijKisiu? 
of  nunquani ;”  but  this  wili  atierd 
subject,  perhaps,  for  a  future  s|teu- 
lation.  In  the  ineantiinc,  1  take 
leave  of  our  critic,  in  perfectly  gowl 
temiKr.  I  admire  that  air  of  think¬ 
ing  for  himself,  which  jiervades  his 
strictures — that  “  nullius  addictus" 
character ; — and  1  shall  njoice,  if 
these  hasty  strictures,  wliich  1  have 
ventured  to  risk  upon  his  criticisms, 
shall  call  forth  from  him  a  full  and 
fair  establishment  of  the  various 
bold  and  hazardous  assertions  which 
he  has  made — 

“  Come  on,  thou  brave  Macduff, 

And  scorn’d  be  he  who  first  cries,  hold  • 
enough !” 


SIXTEENTH  AND  SEVENTEENTH  REPORTS  OF  THE  DIRECTOKS  OF  THt 
AFRICAN  INSTITUTION,  READ  AT  THE  GENERAL  ANNUAL  MEETING* 

HELD  IN  MAY  1822-3. 

In  our  anxietv  to  redeem  the  much  valuable  information,  commu^ 


our  anxiety  to 
pletlgc  wliich  we  made  sometime  ago, 
to  bring  the  subject  of  the  Slave 
Trade  distinctly  before  our  readers, 
we  had,  accordingly,  prepared  an  ar¬ 
ticle  upon  the  Sixteenth  Report  now 
before  us ;  but  as  sanguine  hopes 
were  enteruined  at  the  time,  by  the 
friends  of  abolition,  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Verona  would  be  prevailed 
upon,  by  the  representations  of  our 
Ambassador,  to  adopt  some  measure 
which  would  effectually  abolish  the 
traffic,  we  judged  it  wiser  to  postpone 
our  desi^  until  the  Seventeenth  Re- 
jK)rt  made  its  appearance. 

The  Reports  before  us  contain 


nicated  in  a  dispassionate^  tone, 
placed  in  the  most  striking  i?  ^ 
While  they  state  much  that  is  con¬ 
solatory,  and,  with  great  truth,  inu  ‘ 
that  is  honourable  to  the  charac 
this  country,  they  reveal  the  r 
ful  fact,  that  the 
has  cost  us  so  many 
to  abolish,  has  enormously 
and  is  still  increasing.  1 
that,  during  the  ycM 
publication  of  the  Sixteen*  ^ 

{‘the  whole  line  of  Mjes^S 
from  the  river  Senegal  to  ^ 
that  is  to  say,  from  ^.yjeof 
tude  of  north,  to  the  Uti 


‘  sixteenth  and  Screniecnih  lie] 

IS  soiul),  has  swarmed  with  slave 
;  >cssils,  and  that  an  active  and  in- 
creiisinj:  Slave-trade  has  also  been 
!  carritd*"on  upon  the  eastern  shores 
j]  of  that  continent,  particularly  from 
the  island  of  Zanzebar.”  In  a  ine- 
j  ir.oir  brought  forward  by  the  Duke 
j  of  Wellington,  at  a  conference  of  the 
i  I’liiiipotenliariesof  the  Great  Powers, 
held  at  \'erona  on  the  24th  Novem- 
'  Iht  last,  on  the  subject  of  the  Slave- 
■i  trade,  his  Grace  observes,  that  “  he 
i  has  the  means  of  proving,  that  this 
traffic  has  been,  since  the  year  181,5, 
j  and  is  <i/  this  moment,  carried  on  to 
a  jtreater  extent  than  it  had  been  at 
t  any  former  period ;  that  in  seven 
j  iiioiuhs  of  the  year  1821,  not  less  than 
I  human  beings  had  been  car- 

riul  off  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  in¬ 
to  hopeless  and  irremediable  slavery; 
and  that  not  less  than  .‘>52  vessels  en¬ 
ured  the  rivers  and  jwrts  of  Africa, 
north  of  the  Equator,  to  purchase 
slaves,  hetween  July  1820  and  Oc- 
lohir  ISil,  each  of  which  was  cal¬ 
culated  to  carry  oft'  from  five  to  six 
hundred  slaves.” 

Trom  these  facts,  some  idea  may 
he  formed  of  the  dreadful  aggregate 
of  misery  inflicted,  during  one  year 
only,  u|)on  the  African  race.  1  n  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  misery  w’hich  is  inse- 
I'arable  from  this  inhuman  traffic, 
there  is  much  that  is  gratuitously 
indicted,  through  the  improvident  ar- 
!ran::ements  and  capricious  cruelty  of 
tlioNC  who  are  immediately  engaged 
•in  it.  The  truth  is,  (and  it  is  ago- 
lUi/ing  to  dwell  mron  it,)  that  our 
fiholiiion  laws  have  not  merely  failed 
in  communicating,  as  yet,  to  the 
pc 'pie  of  Africa,  the  slightest  pernia- 
B|ticnt  benefit,  but  have  had  the  effect 
of  aggravating  the  horrors  of  the 

I  .VC-trade,  by  throwing  it  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  foreign  nations, 
jho  jnirsue  it,  unfettered  by  any  of 
he  legislative  regulations  which  pro- 
ectrtl  negroes  on  board  British  ships, 
widt^ling  ignorance  and  bru- 
ferocity.  We  are  far  from  re- 
rctung  the  enactment  of  those  laws, 
hey  established  a  principle  of  the 
jepest  importance  to  the  interests 
luankind,  and  laid  the  foundation 
^  and  most  salutary  changes  ; 
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and  though  they  were  as  futile  as 
we  believe  they  will  eventually  be 
beneficial,  the  legislature  of  this  coun¬ 
try  was  imperiously  called  upon  to 
put  a  stoj),  so  far  as  we  were  concern¬ 
ed,  to  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye,  and 
most  pernicious  influence  upon  the 
public  morals.  Still  the  advanta¬ 
ges  of  these  laws  are  chiefly  prospec¬ 
tive  ;  and  many  obstacles  have  yet 
to  be  surmounted,  l>efore  Africa  is 
relieved  of  that  scourge  with  which, 
for  centuries,  it  has  been  afflicted. 
'I'hat  we  may  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  these  obstacles,  it  is  proper  to  take 
a  review’  of  the  Slave-trade  as  it  now 
exists,  and  as  it  is  sanctioned,  con¬ 
nived  at,  or  discouraged,  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Pmropean  Governments. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  detest¬ 
able  traffic,  France  continues  to  main¬ 
tain,  over  other  countries,  her  guilty 
pre-eminence.  It  is  notorious  that 
her  Government  has  most  scandalous¬ 
ly  evaded  her  engagements  with  this 
country  ;  and  that,  not  only  is  the 
penalty  which  her  laws  denounce 
against  the  crime  manifestly  inade¬ 
quate  to  its  suppression,  but  these 
laws  arc  seldom,  if  ever,  enforced. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  ivenalty  is 
confiscation  of  the  vessel  engaged  in 
the  trade,  which,  compared  with  the 
enormous  profits  realised  by  the  tra¬ 
der,  would,  even  if  invarialthf  exact¬ 
ed,  be  little  more  than  &  tolerable  du¬ 
ty  paid  to  the  State.  It  appears  from 
the  papers  found  on  board  Le  Suc- 
ces*,  that  248  slaves,  which  she  land¬ 
ed  on  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  in  her  first 
voyage,  cost  only  9,943  dollars,  and 
that  tile  proceeds  of  their  sale  amount¬ 
ed  to  29,564  dollars ;  that  344  slaves, 
which  she  took  on  hoard  on  her  second 
voyage,  cost  only  10,214  dollars,  and 
would  have  yielded  upwards  of  40,000 
dollars.  In  like  manner,  the  authen¬ 
tic  prosjiectus  of  a  slave  voyage,  which 
was  publicly  circulated  at  Nantes, 
estimates  the  cost  of  250  negroes  at 
35,000  francs,  or  140  francs  each, 
and  the  selling  price  at  2000  francs 
each.  “  I  find,”  observes  the  Due 
de  Broglie,  in  his  admirable  speech 
delivered  to  the  Chamber  of  Beers, 
“  from  a  statement  inserted  in  the 
new  Annales  des  Voyages,  that  the 


In  a  ^bsequent  voyage,  thb*  vessel  w'as  detained  by  H.  M.  ship  Menai,  and  car- 
>nio  the  Isle  of  France,  where,  no  claim  of  property  or  iTossesaion  being  preferred, 
^  f^ndemned,  and  the  slaves  liberated. 
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cost  of  each  nc^o  deliveretl  at  Sene-  could  have  escaped  the  observation 
gal,  may  be  estimated  at  from  ^00  to  of  the  public  authorities  ?  It  is  true 
.‘too  francs ;  and  the  various  accounts  that  a  French  squadron  has  for  some 
which  1  have  received  from  well-in-  time  been  stationed  on  the  coast  of 
formed  i)erson8,  make  the  price  of  Africa,  for  the  express  pur^wse  of 
adult  slaves,  sold  in  our  West-India  suppressing  the  Slave-trade  •  but  i» 
colonics,  from  1400  to  2000.”  This  is  no  less  true,  that  the  French  crui-' 
eloquent  philanthropist  procce<ls  to  sers  have  not,  so  far  as  is  known,  made 
observe,  that,  “according  to  the  a  single  capture,  though  the  coast  li- 
most  advantageous  calculation,  tlie  terally  swarms  with  slavc-shi])s,  un- 
profits  of  this  trade  may  be  estima-  dcr  the  flag  of  France.  Thev  have 
cd  at  upwards  of  13  to  1  on  the  ca-  even  met  with  such  ships ;  ami,  af- 
pital  employed  :  according  to  the  ter  exchanging  civilities  with  tlum. 
most  moderate,  they  may  be  estima-  have  left  them  unmolested,  to  pursue 
ted  at  nearly  5  to  1,  or  400  per  cent,  their  traffic.  Nay,  it  is  afiiniid, 
for  the  capital.”  He  then  allows  ccr-  apparently  upon  most  satisfactory 
tain  deductions  from  this  last  calcu-  grounds,  that  they  are  witliout  anv 
lation  of  profits,  one  of  which  is  a  instructions  whatever,  from  their  (io^ 
commission  of  10  per  cent,  to  the  vernment,  to  seize  French  ships  en- 
("aptain,  which  is  sufficient  to  insure  gaged  in  slaving.  There  is  evidence 
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for  the  capital.”  He  then  allows  ccr-  apparently  upon  most  satisfactory 
tain  deductions  from  this  last  calcu-  grounds,  that  they  are  witliout  anv 
lation  of  profits,  one  of  which  is  a  instructions  whatever,  from  their  (io^ 
commission  of  10  per  cent,  to  the  vernment,  to  seize  French  ships  en- 
(Japtain,  which  is  sufficient  to  insure  gaged  in  slaving.  There  is  evidence 
to  him  an  ample  indemnification,  in  embodied  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Six- 
case  of  his  incurring  the  penalty  of  teenth  Report,  which  leaves  no  room 
the  law.  “  Thus,  then,”  he  ob-  to  doubt,  that  many  individuals  cm- 
serves,  “  if  we  deduct  from  profits  ployed  as  public  functionaries  in  the 
estimated  at  200  per  cent.,  20  per  French  colonies,  particularly  at  Se- 
cent,  for  the  premium  of  insurance,  ncgal,  are  extensively  engapedin  the 
10  per  cent,  at  most,  for  commission  purchase  and  sale  of  their  fellow-bc- 
to  the  Captain,  and  the  food  of  the  ings ;  and  it  is  pretty  evident,  that 
negroes  up  to  tlie  period  of  sale, — and  no  Governor,  who  is  a  sincere  abo- 
if  we,  moreover,  subtract  the  losses  litionist,  is  able  long  to  withstand 
incurred  on  the  passage,  there  w’i  11  the  cabals  which  his  policy  is  sure  to 
remain  a  profit  of  upwards  of  160  engender  against  him  among  the  co- 
jxir  cent,  to  be  shared  among  the  lonists.  For  example,  Baron  Mylius. 
owners — a  profit  which  is  not  counter-  the  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon, 
balanced  btf  any  chance  of  loss,  since,  in  who  is  described  in  the  correspon- 
i he  case  of  confiscation,  the  capital  is  dence  of  tlie  supercargo  ot  Let^uc- 
rrinibitrsed  by  the  insurers!*  It  is  ces  as  the  scourge  of  the  colony, be- 
thus  evident,  tliat  the  Slave-trade,  cause  infected  with  “  Angloniania 
though  nominallv  prohibited,  is  vir-  and  philanthropy,”  is  sujKrstdcd, 
tually  sanctioneu  by  the  law  of  apparently  for  no  other  reason,  by 
France.  another  person  of  rather  opj>oMtc 

That  the  law  should  be  suffered  qualities.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  t  it 


thus  evident,  tliat  the  Slave-trade,  cause  infected  with  “  Anglomania 
though  nominallv  prohibited,  is  vir-  and  philanthropy,”  is  sujKrsedcd, 
tually  sanctioneu  by  the  law  of  apparently  for  no  other  reason,  by 
France.  another  person  of  rather  opj>oMtf 

That  the  law  should  be  suffered  qualities.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  t  it 
to  exist  in  such  a  state,  argues  apathy,  four  subaltern  Agents,  ’employe 
at  least,  upon  the  part  of  the  French  Senegal,  who  had  engaged  m  t  e 
Government.  But  we  apprehend,  Slave-trade,  were  obliged  to  re|J 
that  there  are  facts  upon  record,  upon  pensions, — that  is  to  saj,as*  ^ 
whicli  demonstrate,  that  the.  Slave-  Benjamin  Constant  observes,  J 
trade  is  regarded  by  that  Govern-  stead  of  enforcing  against 
ment  even  with  favour  and  indul-  already  too-indulgent  laws,  Uic 
gence.  In  Havre,. Nantes,  and  Bor-  nishment  inflicted  consisted  w 

deaux  particularly,,  this  trade  is  open-  moving  them,  with  a 
ly  engaged  in  by  the  merchants,  who  pestilential  climate,  to  the 
appear  to  entertain  no  dread  of  the  mate  of  France.**  ,  . 

consequences.  At.  one  time,  nodess  The  facilities  with  •  j, 

than  13  slave-ships  were  fltt^  outat  are  evaded  in  the  French 
Nantes  ;  and  how  is  it  possible  to  curiously  illustrated  by  the 
conceive,  that  the  destination  of.  these  found  on  board  b^r 

vessels,  fiunishcd  with  tiers  of  water-  consist  principally  of  gu- 

casks,  boilers,  irons,  and  gratings, —  supercargo  to  his  i.jp  ir- 

thewholedrcadful apparatus, in  Mort,  rope.  It  appears,  that  ^ 
of  slavery, — and  also  heavily  armed,  rived  at  the  Jslc  of  Bout 


•ead  of  the  mate  at  r  ranee. 
me,  no  dess  The  facilities  with  whic 
fitted  out  at  are  evaded  in  the  ^ 

possible  to  curiously  illustrated  by  tn 
ion  of.  these  found  on  board 
xs  of  water-  consist  principally  of  gu- 

graUncs,—  supercargo  to  his  eniW^ 

Lus,in^ort,  rope.  ru!urbonU 

ivily  armed,  rived  at  the  Jslc  of  Bout 
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tolKT  18^0,  with  a  cargo  of  slaves,  saileil.  Captain  Ix*ake,  of  the  Alyr- 
wliich  she  landed  without  any  diiii-  inidon,  visited,  in  the  course  of  a 
culty.  Before  her  arrival,  four  or  few  weeks,  in  the  Bights  of  Biafra, 
five  vessels  had  also  landed  their  sixteen  slave-ships,  many  of  them 
cargoes.  Afterwards,  Le  Succes  was  French.  Jn  October  1821,  Liente* 
put  under  an  indefinite  quarantine.  Bant  Wright  of  the  Snapper,  during 
bv  order  of  the  Governor,  in  conse-  a  cruize  of  only  ten  days  in  the 
q’uence  of  his  having  received  infor-  neighlwurfiootl  of  Cape-Mount,  fell 
ination  of  the  debarkation  of  negroes,  in  with  nine  slave-ships,  fully  laden, 
Fifteen  of  these  WTctcbed  beings,  eight  of  which  were  French.  In 
wlioin  a  planter  was  conducting  December,  four  French  ships  were 
home,  were  seized  by  the  gens-  visited  by  Lieutenant  Hagan  of  tlie 
darraes,  and  conveyeil  to  St.  Dennis.  Thistle.  “  They  had  been  visited  a 
hut,"  it  is  observed  by  the  super-  few  days  before  by  his  most  Chtis- 
car^o,  “  they  must  be  restored  to  the  tain  Majesty’s  ship  Le  Huron,  Capi- 
proprictor,  the  negroes  in  the  vessel  taine  Maduit  Duplessis,  from  whom 
Iking  only  subject  to  seizure  at  the  they  appear  to  have  received  no  dis- 
tinu*  of  debarkation,  or  within  the  turbance.”  But  it  is  unnecessary 
I’as  (Iconietriqucs  According  to  to  consume  time  with  these  details 
iliis  exposition  of  the  law,  it  will  be  respecting  the  French  Slave-trade. 
oWrvtd,  the  completion  of  the  Its  extensiveness  is  fully  attested  by 
crime  secures  impunity  to  those  who  a  great  variety  of  documents,  espr- 
<'oinniit  it.  The  supercargo,  officers,  cially  by  the  communications  of  Sir 
a!nl  crew,  were  next  conducted  be-  George  Collier,  late  Commodore  on 
fore  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  by  whom  the  African  station.  In  truth,  France 
they  were  examined  iipoti  oath,  possesses  almost  a  monopoly  of  the 
“  Hut,"  says  this  ruffian,  the  crew  trade,  and  her  flag  serves  to  protect 
had  been  previously  tutored,  and  the  trailers  of  all  other  nations.  Nay 
they  all  answered  verif  firopcrly  more, — her  colony  of  Martinique  has 

m  plain  Knglisb,  they  deliberately  become  the  great  intennediate  mart 
perjured  themselves.  A  prosecution,  at  which  the  colonies  of  other  na- 
liowever,  is  instituted  ;  but  the  su-  tions  are  supplied  with  negroes.  Such 
percargo  is  jvrfectly  easy"  not-  is  the  encreased  audacity  of  her 
withstanding,  for  “  all  the  Judf^s  slavers,  that,  not  confining  them- 
colnnuis,  who  have  themsefves  selves,  as  formerly,  to  the  Western 
fvrehased  ne^raes  hehuf^ng  to  oar  shores  of  the  African  continent,  the 
q'he  result  may  be  antici-  Eastern  coast,  and  especially  the 


Thb  is  a  name  g;iven  to  a  narrow  strip  of  land  bordering  on  the  sea,  and  surround- 
y'S  the  whole  Island,  which  is  unappropriated,  and  reserved  for  public  purposes,  and 

!***  inhabitants.  a-  o 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  learn,  that  a  treaty  has  been  finally  arranged  by  Sir  R.  T. 
rarquhar,  the  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  France,  with  the  Imawm  of  Muswt,  to  w  hom 


..  .  •  vxuTciiiur  m  me  laic  ui  ......  - -  - 

Inland  belongs,  for  the  entire  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade  within  its  limits. 
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by  honest  Radama,  and  every  at-  lonies,  who  set  at  nought  the  laws 
tempt  to  evade  its  provisions  has  which  they  are  bound  to  execute 
been  defeated.  This  act  of  British  An  active  Slave-trade  has  been  un^ 
benevolence,  it  would  seem,  imme-  ecasingly  carried  on  between  tlie  ad- 
diately  suggested  to  the  Ministers  of  joining  Continent,  and  the  Islands 
Louis  the  scheme  of  establishing  a  of  Bissao,  and  Cape  de  Verd.  Tluiie 
colony  upon  the  Island  of  St.  Marie,  islands  are  used  as  depots  for  the 
situated  close  to  the  Eastern  shores  slaves  taken  thither  in  canoes  and 
.of  Madagasear,  professedly  upon  the  small  vessels,  with  the  view  of  bein? 
same  principles  which  gave  birth  to  transported  to  the  Havannah,  or  to 
the  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone.  A  the  French  M"est- India  Islands.  In 
transport  was  employed  to  carry  out  the  rivers  which  run  into  the  lliphts 
the  Governor  and  settlers,  with  stores  of  Benin  and  Biafra,  many  Ponu- 
and  provisions.  At  Goree,  where  guese  slave-ships  have  been  found 
the  transport  touched,  the  Governor  by  the  British  cruisers,  completilv 
presented  an  order  from  the  Minister  furnished  with  all  the  impleinentji  ot 
of  Marine,  in  Franee,  to  the  loeal  their  eriininal  traflic.  fhe  tratlii. 
Government,  to  permit  him  to  pur-  however,  has  been  but  slightly  cluck- 


by  the  British  cruisers,  completilv 
furnished  with  all  the  implcmcmji  ot 
their  criminal  traflic.  fhe  tratlic. 
however,  has  been  but  slightly  cluck- 


chase  eighty  slaves,  and  remove  them  ed  by  these  discoveries,  for  it  is  onlv 
to  St.  Marie.  This  permission  was  when  slaves  are  actually  embarked 
given ;  but,  as  he  refused  to  purchase  that  they  are  subject  to  seizure,  llui 
any  but  men  of  a  certain  age  and  such  is  the  number  of  vessels  engagdl 
height,  it  became  necessary  to  offer  in  this  commerce,  that,  notwithstand- 
for  them  nearly  four  times  the  usual  ing  the  great  facilities  of  escape,  se- 
price.  This  temptation  is  said  to  veral  Portuguese  ships,  loaded  with 
have  led  various  persons  to  sell,  and  slaves,  w’ere  seized  in  the  year  1^91. 
force  on  board,  some  of  their  domes-  and  condemned  by  the  mixed  C  oir- 
tics,  long  domiciled  in  the  settle-  mission  Courts, 
incnt.  Now,  we  do  think,  that,  had  In  Spain,  before  the  daring  at- 
the  French  Government  been  sincere-  tempt  made  by  the  Bourbons  to  re¬ 
ly  desirous  of  founding  a  colony  up-  store  the  reign  of  despotism  and  bi- 
on  abolition  principles,  they  would  gotry  in  that  country,  the  cause  o. 
naturally  have  chosen,  for  the  site  of  humanity  had  finally  triumphed  over 
it,  some  district  upon  the  African  the  prejudices  and  selfish  inttre^t» 
coast,  and  would  have  anxiously  re-  which  so  long  resisted  its  progres> 
jeeted  the  notion  of  domestic  slavery  In  January  1822,  an  article  vas.  <'ii 
as  utterly  incompatible  with  their  the  motion  of  the  C'ount  dc  lororu'. 
plan  ; — and  we  implicitly  agree  with  introduced  by  the  Cortes  into  i  eir 
the  Directors,  in  opinion,  that  ‘‘  an  criminal  code,  of  the  folloiving  put* 
establishment,  commencing  with  a  port: — that  all  owners  and  fit  urs-out, 

violation  of  every  principle  of  hu-  captains,  masters,  and  officers  of 

inanity,  does  not  hold  oat  a  very  flat-  nish  vessels,  which  shall  pure 
tering  promise  of  good  to  the  negro-  Negroes  on  the  African  Coast,  or 
population  of  Madagascar,  in  whose  shall  be  captured  with 
vicinity  it  is  placed.’*  board,  shall  forfeit  the  vessel , 

We  regret  to  find,  that  Portugal  sides  which,  the  offending 
continues  to  maintain  the  disgrace-  shall  be  condemned  to  ten  ^ 
ful  distinction  of  being  the  only  Eu-  hard  labour  on  the  public 
ropean  power  by  whom  the  Slave-  that  the  same  penalties  ^ 
trade  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  lega-  feitures  shall  attach  to  al 
lized.  She  engaged,  at  the  Congress  captains,  masters,  and 
of  Vienna,  to  limit  her  Slave-trade  sels,  who  shall  introduce 
to  her  own  possessions,  south  of  the  any  of  the  ports  of  the 
Equator,  and  held  out  a  qualified  that  the  negroes  so  founrt  o  _ 
expectation,  that,  in  1823,  it  should  or  introduced,  shall  be  dec  a 

cease  entirely,  and  for  ever.  Her  — and  of  the  produce  arising  ^ 

restrictive  stipulations,  however,  have  sale  of  the  ships? 
continued  to  be  most  grossly  and  ex-  distributed  among  the  n  PT  •» 

tensively  violated  by  her  subjects,  they  may  bf  re-con veye<i  to  ^  ^ 

nay,  by  some  of  her  public  function-  country,  or  be  enabled 
aries,  the  Governors  of  African  Co-  tablishments  in  the  coun  . 


or  introduced,  shall  be  ucc  ^ 
-and  of  the  produce  arising 
sale  of  the  ships,  one  ^ 
ilistrihut^  among  the  "  P.  :  ’  „ 
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ihev  are  introduced.  In  tlie  present  sent.  The  third  provid;  s,  tluU  any 
lomlitiou  of  Spain,  however,  the  vessel  found  hovering  u])on  tlie  Afri- 
uhole  code  of  legislation,  formed  by  can  Coast,  which,  in  her  oiittit  and 
her  free  and  independent  Govern-  cijuipments,  shall  fall  withii]  certain 
int-nt,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  /u-  designations,  shall  be  deemed,  prirnd 
hula  rasa,  at  least  for  a  period.  facie,  a  slaver,  unless  such  presump- 

(  onsidering  the  load  of  obligations  tion  be  rebutted  by  satisfactory  evi- 
which  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  deuce.  An  explanatory  and  addi- 
Ncihcrlaiuls  lays  under  to  this  conn-  tional  article,  to  the  treaty  of  Madrid 
trv,  it  was  to  be  expt  eted,  that  he,  of  1817,  to  the  effect  of  the  first  two 
»>t  all  others,  would  be  scru]mlously  amendments  agreed  to  by  the  King  of 
obstTvaiU  of  the  treaties  which  he  the  Netherlands,  were  adopted  by  his 
liad  contracted  with  its  Government.  Kritannic  Majesty  and  the  King  of 
Vet,  his  disregard  of  those  treaties,  Spain,  and  signed  at  Madrid  on  loth 
and  of  the  wishes  of  our  Government,  December  last.  l*ortugal,  by  her 
seems  to  have  been  in  exact  proper-  })lenipotentiary,  duly  authorised,  had 
tiuii  to  the  services  rendered  to  him.  also  acceded  to  an  amendment  to  the 
In  consequence  of  large  importations  Convention,  declaring  that  the  fact 
of  slaves  into  Surinam,  which  were  of  a  slave  having  been  on  board  a 
opcidy  permitted  by  the  local  authori-  captured  vessel  on  the  voyage  in 
ties,  our  Government  felt  itself  called  which  she  was  captured,  though  none 
upon  to  remonstrate  against  so  fla-  was  found  in  lier,  should  infer  for- 
^rant  a  breach  of  faith.  The  Dutch  feiture:  but  her  (iovernment  has 
Monarch,  a])pearing  to  yield  to  these  peremptorily  refusetl  to  ratify  the  ar- 
rcmonstrances,  issued,  on  ‘ilst  Ajiril  tide. 

iS'JI,  a  new  decree  on  the  subject,  The  only  countries  which,  besides 
“  which,  though  it  professed  to  juo-  (ilreat  Britain  and  Spain,  appear  to 
liibit  and  punish  the  importation  of  have  adopted,  in  good  faith,  strong, 
slaves  into  Surinam,  did,  in  fact,  repressive  measures  against  the  Slave- 
only  oi)en  the  ports  of  that  colony  trade,  are  the  United  States  of  A- 
inore  widely  for  their  admission,  di-  merica,  and  tlie  Southern  Provinces 
minishing,  at  the  same  time,  in-  of  the  same  Continent,  formerly  un- 
stcad  of  raising  the  penalties  attached  der  the  dominion  of  Spain.  “  The 
to  such  importations  as  might  still  (iovernment  and  Legislature  of  tlie 
be  deemed  illicit.”  This  decree.  United  States  have  continued  to 
Iroin  the  details  of  which  we  turn  manifest  the  same  anxious  desire  to 
iiside  with  disgust,  is  one  of  the  most  nut  an  end  to  the  Slave-trade  whicli 
ouirag«)us  instances  of  chicanery  to  lias  always  distinguished  them.” 
K*  met  with  in  the  annals  of  legisla-  Their  cruizers  on  the  African  Coast 
tion  ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  noways  liave  well  seconded  their  wishes  ;  and 
surprising,  that  thousands  of  new  live  slave-ships,  detained  as  Ameri- 
iiegroes  still  continue  to  be  imported  can,  though  disguised  under  foreign 
into  burinain,  as  formerly.  flags,  had  already  been  condemned. 

In  short,  the  only  measure,  either  in  their  Vice- Admiralty  Courts,  pro¬ 
of  a  legislative  or  diplomatic  nature,  viously  to  January  1821.  Several 
by  which  the  cause  of  abolition  has  others  had  been  captured,  but  were 
bten  advanced  in  Europe,  consists  retaken  by  their  crews.  An  elaborate 
in  certain  amendments  agreed  to  by  opinion,  pronounced  by  Judge  V'an 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  to  the  Ness,  in  one  of  these  cases,  is  given  in 
convention  for  suppressing  the  Slave-  the  Appendix  to  the  Sixteenth  Report, 
trade.  Idie  first  declares,  that  if  which  we  consider  peculiarly  yalu- 
there  shall  be  clear  proof  that  a  slave  able,  as  affording  a  most  luminous 
has  been  put  on  board  a  vessel  for  il-  exposition  of  international  law,  with 
^egal  traffic,  in  the  particular  voyage  reference  to  the  Slave-trade.  He 
on  which  she  shall  oe  captured,  con-  held,  that  though  the  ship  had  been 
tlenanation  shall  follow,  though  no  really  Spanish,  there  would  have 
slave  has  been  found  on  board  at  the  been  a  bar  to  the  claim  of  restitution, 
time  of  capture.  The  second  pro-  on  the  ground,  that  the  trade  being 
^ides  for  the  supplying  the  places  of  pronounced  criminal  by  the  laws  of 
such  members  of  the  Mixed  Com-  Spain,  and  the  property  being  liable 
mission  as  may  be  temporarily  ab-  to  confiscation  in  tbe  courts  of  his 
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own  country,  no  Spanish  subject 
would  have  a  right  tohnaintain  the 
claim  in  the  Courts  of  the  United 
States.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest,  whether  this  trade  ought 
not  now  to  be  regarded  as  contra  jus 
gentium,  and  therefore  entitled  to 
no  protection.  This  W’e,  who  are  no 
jurisconsults,  apprehend  to  be  an 
obvious  dictum  of  common  sense, 
though  national  policy  may  stand  op¬ 
posed  to  the  practical  application  of 
It.  It  is  already  known,  that  the 
American  Legislature  has  passed  an 
act,  declaring  Slave-trading  by  A- 
merican  shi|)s,  or  American  subjects, 
to  be  piracy,  and,  as  such,  punish¬ 
able  with  death  ;  which  is  going  a 
step  beyond  Great  Britain  herself,  in 
measures  of  suppression.  It  is  also 
known,  that  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  made  a  Re- 
|>ort,  relative  to  the  mutual  exercise 
of  the  right  of  search  bv  (ireat  Bri¬ 
tain  and  America,  whicli  contains  a 
clear  and  decided  opinion  in  favour 
of  the  exercise  of  such  a  right,  as  the 
only  effectual  means  of  suppressing 
the  Slave-trade. 

We  have  pcrusetl,  with  infinite  sa¬ 
tisfaction,  the  Fourth  Report  of  the 
American  Society  for  colonizing,  on 
the  Coast  of  Africa,  the  Free  People 
of  Colour  of  the  United  States.  'I'he 
Society  have  experienced  severe  dis¬ 
couragements,  but  not  greater  than 
have  been  actually  encountered  and 
overcome,  not  only  in  founding  the 
colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  but  also  in 
founding  some  of  those  very  colonies 
which  now  form  the  most  powerful 
members  of  their  own  gigantic  union. 
The  gooil  sense  and  exalted  benevo¬ 
lence  which  are  conspicuous  in  the 
Report,  afford  the  happiest  presage 
of  the  success  of  the  undertaking  of 
this  admirable  Society ;  and  sure 
we  are,  that  the  national  pride  of 
Great  Britain  would  not  be  seri¬ 
ously  afflicted,  were  the  new  colony 
at  Sherbro*  hereafter  to  rival,  in 
^osperity,  our  own  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone.  With  much  pleasure  we 
quote  the  following  passage  in  the 
Report  I— “  They  have  also  to  ex¬ 
press  their  thanks  to  the  former  and 
present  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone, 
for  the  interest  they  have  manifested 
m  Che  views  of  this  Institution,  and 
the  aid  they  have  kindly  proffered  to 
the  agents  and  people  at  Sherbro.” 


In  this  acknowledgment,  we  disco- 
ver  proofs  of  a  growing  contention 
between  the  two  countries  for  pre¬ 
eminence  in  magnanimity,  winch  is 
likely  to  afford  to  the  historian  mon 
matter  for  gratifyii^  reflection,  thin 
is  derived  from  the  more  imposing 
feuds  whicli  have  hitherto  distracuil 
and  devastated  the  world. 

The  Reports  are  more  succinct  than 
we  could  have  wished,  regarding  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  iSiuth  Ame¬ 
rican  Republics,  for  the  abolition, 
not  of  the  Slave-trade  only,  but  o( 
slavery  itself,  within  their  respec¬ 
tive  territories.  However,  the  deuil- 
ed  information  which  has  bc‘en  witli. 
held  from  the  Reports,  has  been  com¬ 
municated  in  tne  sfieech  of  Mr 
Stephen,  delivered  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Institution  in  18^.  Our  own 
limits  should  confine  us  to  the  sum¬ 
mary  of  facts  contained  in  the  Re¬ 
ports  ;  but,  since  the  surest  test  of 
the  spirit  of  a  Government  is  the 
personal  character  of  those  who  in¬ 
fluence,  if  not  determine,  its  inea- 
Eures,  we  cannot  refrain  from  no¬ 
ticing  the  circumstance,  that  the 
illustrious  Bolivar  began  tlm  go«l 
work  in  Venezuela,  by  the  enfraii- 
chisemeiit  of  bia  own  slaves,  700  or 
800  in  number.  The  Directors,  in 
their  Report, observe,  “  that  through¬ 
out  the  whole  range  of  Spanish 
America,  now  become  independent, 
not  only  has  the  Slave-trade 
actually  prohibited,  but  the  very  in¬ 
centive  to  this  crime  has  been 
moved,  by  providing  for  the  early 
and  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  it¬ 
self.  All  persons,  of  every  colour, 
born  subjects  of  the  Independent 
States,  have  been  declared  free  from 
their  Wrths.”  (It  might  have  bn« 
«<Ued,  that,  by  a  fiscal  operatic", 
effectual  means  are  provided  for  e 
enfranchisement  of  those  per^ns  a  - 
ready  in  the  condition  of  alavery.; 
“  And  whatever  other  variations  ni*y 
appear,  in  the  plan  of  the  Constiw- 
tions,  to  be  adopted  by  the 

Independent  Governments,  all 

agreed,  that  difference  of  coIoum^  * 
not  produce  any  different  m 
vil  condition  of  their 
in  Mexico,  the  Indians 
are  entitled  to  the  saipe  avu  anj^  po“ 
litical  privileges  as  the  , 

The  skeSi  of  the  Sla^ti^^^ 
which  we  have  presented  d  ' 
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Vie  confess,  hoUl  out  a  satisfactory 
prospect  of  its  s^ieedy  and  entire  a- 
boliiioii.  (>ii  the  contrary,  it  is  too 
evident  that  it  has,  prescript! vely,  in 
some  measure,  obtained  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  tliose  Governments  which  are 
under  the  most  solemn  obligations  to 
discourage  and  repress  it.  Nor  do  we 
dearly  see  how  the  traffic  is  to  be  abo¬ 
lished,  by  mere  diplomatic  or  politi¬ 
cal  arrangements,  so  long  as  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  do  not  concur  in 
denouncing  it  as  a  crime  against  so¬ 
ciety,  and  depriving  it,  as  such,  of  all 
protection. 

There  had  never  occurred,  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  a  crisis  more 
favourable  to  the  best  interests  of 
mankind  than  that  which  the  year 
181 1  presented.  It  was  reasonably 
expected,  that  the  Monarchs  of  Eu- 
ro))e,  in  gratitude  to  that  indestruc¬ 
tible  principle  of  human  nature — a 
hatred  of  oppression — which  had 
wrought  out  the  deliverance  of  na¬ 
tions,  and,  by  consequence,  restor¬ 
ed  themselves  to  the  plenitude  of 
lower,  would  have  laboured  to  ame- 
iorate  the  condition  of  mankind  in 
every  country  and  in  every  clime, 
over  which  their  power ’or  their  in- 
tiuence  extended.  Hut  even  then, 
when  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  denouncing 
the  Slave-trade  as  piracy,  would 
have  suppressed  it  for  ever,  the  in- 
Huence  of  Great  Britain,  placed,  as 
she  Wiis,  in  “  a  commanding  atti¬ 
tude,”  couhl  extort  no  more  from  the 
assembled  Monarchs,  than  a  repro¬ 
bation  of  its  guilty  principle.  In  the 
scramble  which  then  took  place  for 
tJe  disjecta  membra  of  States,  whose 
independence  had  been  wantonly 
;  confiscated,  that  simple  but  decisive 
jueasure,  which  analogies,  furnished 
by  the  law  of  nations,  would  most 
amply  have  justified,  was  reserved 
I  lor  future  consideration.  How  the 
;  pledge  then  made  by  the  powers  of 
Europe  has  been  redcemc'd,  is  mal¬ 
ice  of  notoriety  to  an  indignant 
World.  Since  that  period,  they  have 
jjiet  in  Congress,  again  and  again  ; 
hut  the  question  of  the  Slave-trade, 
‘I  I>rcs88(i  at  all  upon  their  atten- 
tion,  hat  been  put  fairly  aside,  as 
mi|)ertinent  to  the  subject  of  their 
'^ll^rations.  The  cause  of  hu- 
itianiiy  in  one  hemisphere,  it  is  true, 
^au  of  despotism  in  another,  have 
conceivable  affinity  ;  indeed,  in 


some  particulars,  they  stand  so  di¬ 
rectly  opposed,  that  we  cannot  suffi¬ 
ciently  admire  the  confidence  which, 
by  an  excess  of  charity,  the  friends 
of  abolition  so  long  reposed  in  the 
abstract  benevolence  of  the  Holy  Al¬ 
liance.  They  seemed  to  have  ima¬ 
gined,  that,  acted  upon  by  the  re¬ 
monstrances  of  Great  Britain,  the 
members  of  that  alliance  miglit  be 
stirreil  up  to  a  sense  of  the  obliga¬ 
tion  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
own  promises,  and  a  desire  to  dis¬ 
charge  it.  It  was  forgotten,  that 
their  whole  career  had  been  one  of 
unexampled  jierfldy  towards  their 
own  subjects ;  that  the  object  which 
engrossed  their  entire  attention  was  to 
extinguish  every  liberal  feeling,  and 
to  subject  the  human  mind  once 
more  to  the  absurd  dogmas  and  gro¬ 
velling  prejudices,  which  it  was  the 
proud  boast  of  philosophy  to  have 
overturned ;  that  they  have  denoun 
ced  every  change,  no  matter  how 
peacefully  accomplished,  which  does 
not  emanate  from  the  will  of  a  despot, 
as  the  most  deadly  of  crimes ;  and 
liave  confederated  for  the  purpose  of 
chastising  those  nations  whicli,  as¬ 
suming  the  right  which  the  God  of 
Nature  has  conferred  on  all  man¬ 
kind,  have  ventured  to’  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  intolerable  oppression.  But 
the  remonstrances  of  Great  Britain  ! 
We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the 
feelings  of  this  country  may  yet  be 
openly  insulted  with  impunity.  But, 
assure<Uy,  its  feelings  and  the  wishes 
of  its  Government  have  hitherto  been 
treated  with  the  most  provoking  in¬ 
difference.  The  condemnation,  by 
our  Government,  of  the  principles 
avowed  in  the  declaration  issueit  at 
Laybach,  failed  to  produce  a  retrac¬ 
tation  of  those  principles ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  these  have,  ever  since,  been 
most  flagrantly  and  perseveringly 
acted  upon.  The  disapprobation  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  British  Parliament  by 
men  of  all  parties,  of  the  unprinci¬ 
pled  policy  pursued  by  the  Holy 
Alliance,  did  not  stay  for  a  moment 
the  doom  pronounced  against  unof¬ 
fending  Naples;  and  it  is  too-  well 
known,  that  the  remonstrances  of  our 
Cabinet,  seconded  by  the  universal 
voice  of  the  nation,  has  been  unable 
to  avert  the  fate  prepared  for  guilt¬ 
less  and  too  passive  Spain.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  enter  into  an  exami- 
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nation  of  the  maxims  of  the  Allied  a  pure  religion  ?  Was  it  conceivah! 
Ue9i)ots,  farther  than  is  necessary  to  that  they,  the  masters  of  slaves,  would  ' 

expose  the  futility  of  hopes,  rested  regard  slavery  as  a  moral  crime  of  that  ! 

upon  their  generosity  and  justice,  horrid  turpitude  which  required  to 

AVith  that  object  in  views  we  cannot  be  put  dow  n  by  their  united  eft’orts  ^ 

overlook  the  conduct  observed  by  'VV^as  it  not  more  logical  to  conclude  1 

them  towards  Greece.  If  there  are  that  they  had  feelings  in  common  ; 

circumstances  in  the  condition  of  a  with  the  lefptimates  of  Africa  and  i 

people,  which  will  justify  a  revolt  would  consider  any  restriction  of  the  ? 

against  their  rulers,  those  circum-  right  possessed  by  those  sable  })otcn.  \ 

stances  are  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  tales,  to  dispose  of  the  live  carcases 

the  Greek  nation.  Their  Government  of  their  subjects,  as  a  covert  attack 

was,  beyond  all  example,  the  most  upon  the  monarchical  principle 

inexorable  and  oppressive  that  ever  that  the  deposition  of  Mumbo  Jum- 

existed  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Ao,  and  other  members  of  the  Pagan 

As  a  nation,  they  were  oppressed  by  Hierarchy,  w’ouhl  be  deemed  an  out- 

the  state  ,*  and,  singly,  they  were  rage  upon  the  Nafmuil  Church,  not 

exposed  to  every  indignity  and  in-  less  to  be  deplored  by  Alexander  and 

justice,  at  the  hands  of  each  indivi-  Frederick,  than  the  downfal  of  the 

dual  of  that  fanatical,  blood-thirsty  Inquisition  and  Monastic  Institu-  ■ 

race,  to  whose  yoke  they  were  sub-  tions  in  Catholic  Spain  and  that  I 

ject.  That  they  had  so  long  endu-  they  would  view  the  dawning  of  $ 

red  that  yoke  was  their  only  re*  knowledge  on  the  African  coast,  as  U 

proach  ;  that  they  had  still  to  endure  an  auxiliary  which  those  fiendish  j 

it  was  the  reproach  of  Christendom,  and  invisible  persons  called  Jacobins.  j 

They  resolved,  at  length,  to  emanci-  would  not  fail  to  employ  in  dissok-  J 

pate  themselves  by  a  gallant  effort;  ing  the  bonds  of  social  order Of  \1 

and  aware  that  their  existence,  as  a  what  avail  would  it  be  to  them,  to  f 

people,  w'as  staked  upon  the  issue,  plunge  Europe  in  the  worse  than  ^ 

they  appealed,  with  confidence,  to  the  Cimmerian  gloom  of  superstition  and  i 

sympathies  of  Europe,  by  their  com-  ignorance,  if  they,  at  the  same  time, 

mon  faith,  and  by  those  ancient  re-  established  in  Africa  an  order  of  j 

collections  which  are  associated  with  things  founded  upon  true  religion, 

the  Greek  name.  Here  was  an  in-  virtue,  and  knowledge?  We  do  4 

surrection  truly  national,  truly  reli-  think  it  was  extravagantly  foolish  to  | 

gious,  and  free,  beyond  all  excep-  expect,  that  the  cause  of  abolition  j 

tion,  of  a  Jacobinicad  taint.  It  was  would  ever  be  forwarded  one  step  by  | 

an  insurrection  by  a  people,  against  the  continental  Sovereigns ;  and  that  1 

a  Government,  pre-eminently  wick-  any  lingering  hope  of  the  kind  must  | 

cd  and  cruel,  to  which,  as  it  afford-  have  tended  to  relax  the  vigour  of  ^ 

ed  them  no  protection,  they  owed  no  those  efforts  in  support  of  the  cau^’ 

allegiance, — an  insurrection  which  which  ought  to  be  made  by  the  Ihi-  || 

promised  to  extend  the  limits  of  tish  Government. 

(diristianity,  and  to  inflict  a  mortal  We  are  glad  to  find,  that  the  result  ; 

stab  upon  the  Mahometan  iinpos-  of  the  Conffrc.sx  of  Verona  has  at  i 

ture.  Jlut  even  in  that  insurrection,  length  dispossessed  the  directors  0  j 

the  spirit  of  Jacobinism  (which  has  the  notion,  that  the  Holy  Alliance  | 

been  defined  to  be  both  anti-na-  might  be  prevailed  on  to  become  Uie  3 

tional  and  atheistical)  was  discover-  abettors  of  the  great  cause  of  hu*  j 

ed  to  lurk ;  and,  accordingly,  it  has  manity.  It  would  be  unprohta  y  | 

been  branded  by  the  Holy  Alliance  disgusting  to  take  a  minute  renc^  | 

as  a  most  criminal  enterprise.  '  of  the  proceedings  held  at  this  ton-  ^ 

Now,  we  ask,  was  it  reasonable  to  gress  on  the  subject  of  the  ^ 
suppose,  that  a  band  of  despots,  who  trade.  The  Duke  of 
thus  feel  and  reason  on  matters  which  was  aufhorised,  by  the  Britis  1  ' 
concern  a  Christian  people,  could  vernment,  to  ^  J  nn. 

view,  with  serious  regret,  the  enor-  gagement,  on  the  part  of  tlie 
inous  wrongs  which  are  inflicted  upon  tinental  ^vereigns,  to  mark 
the  negro  race ;  or  that  they  could  feel  abhorrence  of  this  accursec  r 

at  all  desirous  of  extending  to  that  by  refusing  admission,  into  ^ 

race  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  minions,  of  the  produce  of  co 
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Ix'longing  to  Powers  who  have  not 
abulisheil,  or  who  notoriously  coiiti- 
mie  the  Slave-trade,  applying  en¬ 
tirely  to  Portugal  and  the  Hrazils. 
\fil,  A  declaration  in  the  names,  it* 
jH>ssible,  ot*  the  whole  Alliance ;  but, 
if  France  should  decline  being  a 
party  to  it,  in  the  names  of  the  three 
other  Powers,  renewing  the  denun¬ 
ciation  of  the  Slave-trade  issued  by 
the  (’ongress  of  Vienna,  and  exhort¬ 
ing  the  inaritiinc  Powers  who  have 
abolished  it,  to  concert  measures 
among  themselves  for  proclaiming  it, 
aiul  treating  it  as  piracy,  with  a  view 
to  founding,  ujk)!!  the  aggregate  of 
such  separate  engagements  between 
slate  and  state,  a  general  engagement 
to  1h*  iucorjwrated  into  the  imblic 
l.nvs  of  the  civilized  world.”  11  is 
ti’race  was  farther  authorised  to  pro- 
}H)se,  that  the  different  Governments 
should  join  with  his  Majesty  in  in¬ 
treating  the  King  of  France  to  adopt 
some  of  the  measures  for  putting 
down  the  Slave-trade,  which  had 
been  found  efl’ectual  in  other  conn- 
trit‘s,  particularly  the  establishment, 
ill  the  colonies,  of  a  strict  registry  of 
slave's— a  measure  whicli  had  actu¬ 
ally  been  suggested  at  the  Congress 
of  Aix-la-(.’hapelle,  but  had  yet 
h^n  prescribed  by  no  ordonnance. 

I  hest*  pro{>ositions  w'ere  obstinately 
contested  by  the  French  Minister, 
ujHin  pretences  the  most  vague  and 
iallacious.  The  reidies  made  to 
them  by  the  other  Ministers,  pre- 
^>cnt  a  tissue  of  the  most  hypocriti¬ 
cal  cant  of  which  we  have  any  ex¬ 
ample.  The  note  given  in  on  behalf 
ot  the  Russian  Emperor,  that  great 
master  of fudge,  overflows,  of  course, 
with  all  the  milk  of  human  kind¬ 
ness.  He,  like  the  other  great  Powers, 
ts  prepared  to  sign  a  declaration, 
(as  they  had  before  done  at  the 
f  ongress  of  Vienna,)  announcing  to 
humpe,  that  all  the  Powers  continue 
the  firm  resolution  to  prevent  this 
ettlpablc  traffic ;  but  like  them,  also, 
oe  ptTceives  so  many  difficulties  be- 
sciting  the  question,  that  he  can  re¬ 
vive  ujpon  nothing  specific.  The 
result  of  the  discussions  was,  a  re- 
*jewal  of  the  declaration  issued  by 
*hc  Allied  Sovereigns  at  Vienna, 
^pon  the  subject  of  the  Slave-trade ; 
and  a  resolution  that  they,  respec- 
ively,  will  eagerly  enter  into  the 
rxaiDjnation  of  any  measure,  com- 
'OL.  xin. 
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patible  with  their  rights  and  the 
interests  of  their  subjects^  to  produce 
a  result  that  may  prove  to  the  world 
the  sincerity  of  their  wishes,  &c.'* 

\Wdl  might  the  Directors  anti¬ 
cipate  the  concurrence  of  the  general 
meeting,  when  they  ventured  to  ex¬ 
press  tlieir  bitter  disappointment  at 
the  result  of  these  conferences and 
with  great  truth  do  they  affirm,  “that 
the  prosj)cct  of  a  total  su])prcssion  of 
the  increased  and  increasing  horrors 
of  that  odious  traffic  seems,  indeeil, 
more  distant  than  ever.” 

In  admitting  the  many  gross  pre¬ 
judices  which  the  cause  nas  still  to 
struggle  with  abroad,  the  Directors 
express  great  confidence  that,  by  cn- 
ligntening  the  public  mind  upon  the 
continent,  with  respect  to  the  atro¬ 
cious  character  of  the  Slave*trade,  a 
change  must  ultimately  be  effected 
in  the  conduct  of  its  different  Go¬ 
vernments.  This  projwsition  assumes 
the  very  natural  hypothesis,  that  the 
Governments  in  question  are  much 
under  the  influence  of  public  opinion. 
Now,  it  has  long  beeft  a  trite  and 
vulgar  complaint,  that,  in  the  only 
country  of  EuroiM?  which  possesses  a 
settled  system  of  freedom,  there  ex¬ 
ists  a  habitual  dispathy  between  the 
people  and  their  rulers ;  and,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  with  respect  to  the  Slave- 
trade,  it  has  been  often  remarked, 
that  those  rulers,  for  the  long  period 
of  twenty-two  years,  remain^  inex¬ 
orable  to  public  opinion  ;  and  that  it 
was  not  until  a  statesman,  who  was 
a  sincere  friend  to  the  measure,  got 
into  power,  that  the  trade  was  flnaU 
ly  abolished.  But,  certainly,  the  idea 
of  public  opinion,  in  a  country  go¬ 
verned  as  France,  for  example,  is, 
being  an  engine  of  any  potency,  is 
almost  amusing.  'We  all  know,  that 
the  policy  of  most  continental  Go¬ 
vernments  runs  directly  counter  to 
public  opinion  that  it  is  their  main 

object  to  stifle  that  .opinion,  or  at 
least  to  coerce  it  into  an  approbation 
of  maxims  and  measures  which  are 
obnoxious  to  every  man  of  sense,  and 
which  find  favour  only  with  those 
who,  by  their  slavish  idolatry  of 
whatever  is  obsolete  and  foolish,  nave 
outdone  Baron  Klootz  himself  in 
political  extravagance.  Still,  no  one 
can,  with  reason,  object  to  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  humane  and  equitable  senti¬ 
ments  among  people  but  im|)crfcctly 
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enlightenetl,  though  for  an  unattain-  must  continue  to  urge,  if  not  coinDel 
able  object ; — and  we  do  hope  and  the  Governments  of  France  and  Hoi! 
trust,  that,  when  a  more  propitious  land,  to  a  faithful  fulfilment  of  their 
era  dawns  upon  Europe,  the  instruc-  engagements,  and  to  exercise,  as  sh' 
tion  which  has  been  communicated  is  entitled  by  treaty  to  do,  a  virilam 
will  produce  the  most  happy  results,  superintendence  over  the*  abolition- 
\Vith  this  conviction  in  our  minds,  laws,  which  have  been  enacted  by 
there  is  no  part  of  the  Report  which  the  Spanish  Government.  S^lieoujjht 
LMves  us  more  satisfaction  than  that  to  concur  in  the  principle,  that 
which  relates  to  this  subject.  We  are  slave-trading  is  piracy,  which  has 
informed,  that,  besides  the  speeches  been  recognised  by  the  liCgislaturc 
of  the  Due  de  Broglie,  and  M.  Con-  of  the  United  States,  and  to  employ 
stant,  many  excellent  Pamphlets,  de-  her  influence  in  obtaining  from  that 
scriptive  of  the  true  character  of  the  Government  a  concurrence  with  her 
Slave-trade,  particularly  one  by  the  in  the  principle  of  a  right  of  search, 
celebrateil  Gregoire,  and  two  by  our  Lastly,  she  ought  vigorously  to  en- 
own  countrymen,  Mr  Clarkson  and  force  the  existing  laws  against  sucli 
Mr  Bowring,  have  been  published  of  her  ow'ii  subjects  as  dare  toen- 
and  extensively  circulated  in  France  gage  in  the  detested  traffic, 
and  in  the  Peninsula.  We  find,  also.  Though  so  little  can  be  dour,  h\ 
that  a  Society,  which  already  com-  this  country,  to  abolish  the  inhuman 
prebends  many  of  the  most  distin-  traffic,  it  is  consolatory  to  know,  that 
guished  public  characters  in  France,  it  can  do  much  in  the  way  of  atonc- 
has  been  established  in  Paris,  having  ment  for  the  incalculable  wron|:s 
the  same  objects  with  the  African  which  it  has  inflicted  upon  unhappy 
Institution  in  this  country.  Africa.  The  interest  which  is  now 

While  we  cannot  disguise  our  ap-  taken  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
prehension,  that  the  complete  aboli-  in  the  condition  of  the  slave  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Slave-trade,  by  means  of  tion  of  her  colonies,  affimds  a  sure 
political  arrangements,  is  as  distant  presage,  that  their  emancipation  will 
as  ever,  we  exult  in  the  assurance,  be  ultimately  acconiplislie<l.  The 
that  this  event  is  one  which  is  ulti-  conduct  of  our  colonists,  as  contrast- 
mately  certain  ;  and  that,  from  par-  ed  with  the  liberal  j>olicy  pursued 
ticular  causes,  which  are  now  in  by  the  free  people  of  Spanish  Ame- 
operation,  the  evil  will  soon  be  great-  rica,  reflects  disgrace  u|K)n  the  na- 
Iv  circumscribed  in  its  range.  That  tional  character.  Since  the  abolition 
the  Brazils  will  eventually  pursue  of  the  Slave-trade,  sixteen  years  ago, 
the  liberal  policy  of  the  other  South-  no  effective  measures  have  been  a- 
American  States,  is  not  to  be  doubt-  dopted  for  ameliorating  the  condition 
cd.  >V"hat  they  did  from  an  impulse  of  the  slave,  or  paving  the  way  to 
of  humanity,  she  will  be  compelled  his  future  emancipation.  In  man? 
to  do  by  the  most  imperative  con-  of  the  colonies,  in  some  even  when* 
siderations.  And  when  this  happens,  the  Crown  is  the  sole  legislator,  ro* 
the  Slave-trade  will  be  fairly  pro-  luntary  manumissions  by  the  was 
scribed  from  the  whole  of  the  great  ter  still  continue  loaded  with  heay 
American  continent.  Could  we  sup-  imposts.  In  all,  the  slave  is  tna  • 
1K)8C  that  the  engagements  entered  missible  as  a  witness  in  any  cauw, 
into  by  Spain,  wiA  this  country,  will  whether  civil  or  criminal,  w  i 
be  faithfully  executed,  the  only  concerns  free  persons ;  an^c^  ‘ 
marts  which  may  be  considered  as  questions  affecting  tlie  freedoro  o 
remaining  open  to  the  importation  of  negro,  and  that  of  his  postentjf 
slaves,  are  the  colonial  possessions  of  ever,  the  onus  rests  upon  mm 
France  and  of  Holland— -if  we  put  prove  that  be  is  free,  and  npJJ 
out  of  view  the  small  insular  territo-  the  person  denying  his 
ri«  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  prove  that  he  is  a  slave.  I*'  ' 

still  adhere  to  the  Crown  of  Portu-*  is  the  marriage  of  the  slave  m* 
gal.  All,  therefore,  that  remains  to  gal,  or  guarded  by  any  1^1?" 
be  done  by  Great  Britain,  in  the  pro-  ttons  ;  and,  with  partial 
action  of  the  honourable  task  wmch  his  instruction  in  w r^cioo- 

she  has  assumed — namely,  the  abo-  to  the  fortuitous  efforts  of  . 

htion  of  the  Slave-trade — may  be  aries.  The  Registration  _.u 
summed  up  in  a  few  words.  ‘She  the  Colonial  Legislatures  reiucia  / 
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nassctl,  arc  uniformly  defective  and  adopt  measures  for  correcting  the 
inefficient.  In  some  of  the  colonics,  evils  of  slavery,  in  the  event  of  the 
it  is  true,  these  Acts  have  undergone  colonists  continuing  to  shut  their 
amendments  ;  but  in  Jamaica,  the  ears  to  the  calls  of  humanity.  Since 
colony,  above  all  others,  in  which  an  that  |>eriod,  not  one  step  has  been 
efiective  llegistry  is  most  requisite,  adopted  by  the  Colonial  Legislatures 
no  change  has  been  made  in  its  Act,  to  better  the  condition  of  the  slave 
although  it  has  been  shown  to  be  {wpulation,  which,  even  in  the  colo- 
pcculiarly  objectionable.  But  this  is  nies  where  tlie  power  of  the  Crown  is 
not  all.  Some  of  the  Registry  Acts  despotic,  remains  the  same  as  it  was. 
are  limited  in  their  operation  to  a  few  In  the  course  of  last  Session,  Parlia- 
years,  and,  of  course,  are  altogether  ment  was  urged  to  redeem  its  solemn 
nugatory.  And,  in  Grenada,  an  Act  pledge,  in  an  eloquent  speech  by  Mr 
was  lately  pas^,  cancelling  the  Button;  and  that  gentleman,  it  is 
then  existing  Register,  and  directing  probable,  w'ould  have  carried  his 
new  returns )  thus  enabling  every  motion,  had  not  Ministers  come  for- 
jiroprietor  of  slaves,  illegally  acquir-  ward  with  a  distinct  assurance,  that 
1(1,  to  establish  a  legal  title  to  them,  their  whole  influence  would  be  ex- 
W’ith  these  facts  before  us,  we  erted  to  persuade  the  Colonial  Le- 
thiuk  it  impossible  to  avoid  the  pain-  gislatures  of  the  necessity  of  those 
fill  conclusion,  that  our  colonists,  so  measures  which  Mr  Buxton  recom- 
far  from  being  convinced  of  the  e-  mended.  With  this  assurance,  a 
nonnous  iniquity  of  the  Slave-trade,  confiding  House  of  Commons  was 
are  disposed  factiously  to  resist  eve-  pleased  to  declare  itself  satisfied, 
ry  measure  which  might  imply  We  confess  that  we  do  not  see 
their  high  sanction  of  the  cause  of  even  the  expediency  of  courting  the 
abolition.  It  would  seem,  almost,  concurrence  of  the  Colonial  Govern- 
as  if  the  colonists  imagined,  that  the  inents  in  those  remedial  measures 
causts  though  fortified  by  law,  has  which  have  originated  in  Parliament, 
but  imperfectly  triumphed  in  pub-  On  the  contrary,  we  think,  tliat  the 
lie  opinion ;  and  that,  by  some  sud-  adoption  of  such  measures  by  Parlia- 
<Un  moral  revolution,*  which  will  ment  itself  would  afford  the  best  se- 
ilisplace  every  sentiment  of  humani-  curity  against  their  fraudulent  eva- 
ty  and  justice,  slaving  may  yet  be  re-  sion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  would 
vived  in  all  its  original  horrors.  Nor  have  a  beneficial  influence  far  beyond 
can  it  be  said  that  our  Government  the  direct  results  which  they  are  cal- 
has  shown  that  uniform  anxiety  to  culated  to  produce.  The  most  scri- 
‘nitigate  the  severities  of  slavery  ous  obsUcle  to  the  improvement  of 
''Inch  might  have  been  expected,  the  black  population,  is  the  prejudice 
IVe  are  loth  to  suspect  the  sin-  entertained  by  the  Colonial  body, 

I  ccrity  of  the  eloquent  denunciations  that,  as  the  absolute  proprietors  of 
[  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  pro-  their  slaves,  they  alone  have  the 
cceded  from  Ministers  ;  yet  we  can  right  to  mitigate  Uie  severity  of  their 
^cely  avoid  entertaining  a  suspi-  condition.  Every  boon  conceded  by 
cion  of  the  kind,  when  we  see  it  sta-  that  body,  or  extorted  from  them  by 
^  by  Mr  Stephen,  once  a  strenu-  fear,  may  be  recalled  at  pleasure ; 
o'ls  supporter  in  the  House  of  Com-  and,  even  in  the  comforts  which  some 
>0008  of  the  measures  of  Government,  slaves  may  enjoy,  by  the  sufferance 
‘hat,  finding,  at  the  period  of  the  of  their  owners,  there  is  nothing  to 
Pface,  it  had  shrunk  from  the  prin-  elevate  tlieir  minds  above  the  degrad- 
ciple  to  which  it  was  pledged,  “  he  ing  sense  of  positive  bondage.  It  is 
‘hen  reganled  the  administration,  to  this  which  forms  an  impassid>le  gulph 
'»hich  he  was,  by  general  political  lietween  them  and  the  rest  of  man- 
pnndples,  and  personal  connexion,  kind,  and  perpetuates  their  debaae- 
aiUclied,  as  having  failed  iu  its  du-  ment.  But  were  that  people  in  p6A- 
to  the  great  cause  of  the  Aboli-  session  of  privileges,  however  trivial, 
J‘‘on  of  tlie  Slave-trade  ;  and,  in  con-  which  their  task-masters  were  bound 
1*cjuence  of  the  painful  situation  in  to  respect,  that  cireumsUnoe  alone 
]’'nich  he  found  himself,  there  was  would  raise  them  many  ^ades  in  the 
l»n  end  of  his  ParliamcnUry  life.”  scale  of  humanity.  They' would, 
l*cii  yetrg  ago,  the  t^o  Houses  of  doublless,  still  be  adscrijdi  eUba-— 
I  ‘'diament  pledged  themselves  to  in  a  state  of  villainage— as  the  great 


ed  the  Government  of  St  Dominp* 
as  a  coininon  nuisance,  which  the 
law  of  vicinage  authorises  us  to  \m 
down.  We  are  aware,  also,  that  a 
note<l  Treasury  Print,  with  refmnci* 


argument.  Without  inquiring,  whe¬ 
ther  a  reasonable  apprehension  of  the 
danger  of  example  in  every  case 
justly  calls  this  law  into  operation, 
or  whether  Great  Britain  might  not, 
at  this  time,  with  more  honour  to 
herself,  and  equal  economy,  resist 
the  practical  application  of  this  Ian 
to  the  case  of  Spain,  as  enforce  it 
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body  of  our  own  ancestors  were  in  try,  can  doubt,  that  it  is  no  Ion- 
the  earlier  stages  of  society.  But  safe,  and  soon  it  will  be  no  lon-*^ 
when  it  is  recollected,  how'  rapidly  practicable,  to  withhold  the  repa^II 
that  order  of  men  in  this  country,  tion  which  is  due  for  the  atrocious 
even  during  the  dark  ages,  rose  to  wrongs  which  Euroi>c  has  intlicuhl 
consideration  and  importance,  can  it  u|K)n  unhappy  Africa.  We  are  aware 
be  doubteil,  that,  in  this  enlightened  that  the  Abbe  De  Pradt  has  dcscrib- 
age,  when  the  interests  of  mankind  ed  the  Government  of  St  Domin-o 
are  so  well  understood,  a  similar  class  as  a  common  nuisance,  which  the 
of  men  would  soon  come  to  cast  oft’  law  of  vicinage  authorises  us  to  put 
the  loathsome  slough  of  slavery,  and  down.  \Ve  are  aware,  also,  that  a 
master  and  bondsman  would  conven-  note<l  Treasury  Print,  with  refmnci 
tionally  and  peaceably  exchange  their  to  a  late  transaction  in  Porto  Rico, 
present  mutual  relations  for  those  of  has  more  than  insinuated  the  same 
landlord  and  tenant ;  relations  cer-  argument.  Without  inquiring,  whe- 
tainly  more  harmonious  and  equit-  ther  a  reasonable  apprehension  of  the 
able,  and,  to  the  former  especially,  danger  of  example  in  every  case 
vastly  more  lucrative  ?  Indeed,  pro-  justly  calls  this  law  into  operation, 
vided  that  the  vain  prejudices  of  the  or  whether  Great  Britain  might  not, 
Colonists  are  not  fostered  by  Parlia-  at  this  time,  with  more  honour  to 
inentary  indulgence,  every  thing  in  herself,  and  equal  economy,  resist 
the  aspect  of  the  times  points  dis-  the  practical  application  of  this  Ian 
tinctly  to  that  consummation.  When  to  tne  case  of  Spain,  as  enforce  it 
Spanish  America  consolidates  her  in-  against  St.  Domingo,  we  shall  only 
dependence,  the  planters  of  that  a-  observe,  that  the  tranquillity  of  our 
inazingly  fertile  country  will  infal-  colonies  will  be  more  effectually  pre- 
libly  drive  those  of  the  West  Indies  served  by  the  adoption  of  a  policy  by 
out  of  the  Colonial  market.  ^V'e  which  we  gain  much,  and  can  loy 
ground  this  opinion  upon  a  fact  as-  nothing — the  adoption  of  those  max- 
serted  by  Humboldt,  that,  in  the  iros  which  have  the  assent  of  eviry 
former  country,  the  labour  of  the  reasonable  man,  than  by  waging  war 
free  Indian  is  found  to  be  more  lu-  against  the  Hispaniolau  Republic, 
crative  than  that  of  the  negro.  It  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  ub^rve,tlial 
will  be  attended  to,  that,  from  the  in  all  the  considerable  towns  ot  bnit 
abundance  of  provisions  in  Spanisli  Britain,  Societies  have  bt^en  foriiu'il, 
America,  the  expence  of  supporting  to  promote  the  gradual  emancipation 
a  slave-establishment  must  be  consi-  of  the  slaves  in  our  colonics,  .\swas 
tlerably  less  than  in  our  4Pest  In-  to  be  expected,  the  friends  ol  that 
dian  possessions*.  That  the  bright  measure  have  ^en  assaileil  with  ilic 
era  which  we  have  been  contempla-  most  rancorous  abuse  by  journals, 
ling  may  not  be  unduly  retarded,  whose  abuse  infallibly  confers  no- 
it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  Parliament  nourable  distinction  upon  the  objects 
to  remove  every  artificial  obstacle  of  it.  For  our  parts,  we  have  no 
which  may  have  been  created  by  the  doubt  that  the  apution  of  such  a 
mistaken  policy  of  the  colonists.  measure  must  tend  to  increase 

There  is  one  other  topic  connected  impatience  of  the  negroes  under  t  cir 
with  this  branch  of  the  subject,  which  remorseless  yoke.  But  wc  lanno 
we  shall  briefly  advert  to.  The  great  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  uisur^ 
increase  of  the  native  black  popula-  rection  is  an  evil  naturally 
tion  of  our  colonies,  and  certain  to  the  state  of  slavery — 
events  of  a  modern  date,  have  con-  our  colonies  had  often 
spired  to  establish  in  the  West  Indies  before  abolition  was  even  , 
what  may  not  inaptly  be  tenned  a  And  are  the  BriUsh  public  to 
nrfrro  interest.  The  infant  republic  terred  from  repairing  a  cruel  w  • 
o#8t.  Domingo  is  unquestionably  the  because,  from  the  V 

great  palladium  of  this  new  interest ;  remedy,  some  of  those 

and  no  one  who  is  cognisant  of  the  happen  to  flow  which  have  o  ' 
capabilities  of  that  flourishing  coun-  produced  by  the  wrong  itscl  ^ ^ 

•  c  observed,  from  a  Report  of  the  Frederick  County  Virginia  Auxiliary 
that  a  peat  change  has  already  taken  place  in  the  United  States,  in  the  ^ 

of  the  industry  of  free  labourers  and  negroes.  The  Society  award  the  pn?  e 
fhc  former,  even  upon  the  score  of  economy. 


nothing — the  adoption  of  those  max¬ 
ims  which  have  the  assent  of  eviry 
reasonable  man,  than  by  waging  war 
against  the  Hispaniolan  Republic. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  ub^rve,  dial 
in  all  the  considerable  towns  ot  brcit 


to  be  expected,  the  friends  ot  tuat 
measure  have  ^en  assaileil  with  ilic 
most  rancorous  abuse  by  journals, 
whose  abuse  infallibly  couters  ho- 
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I'lrils  of  Ifoniun. 


[  Tmk  Roman  Tyrant,  we  arc  told, 

I  usctl  often  to  wish,  that  the  people 
[  had  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  cut 
\  it  off  at  a  blow.  We  have  been 
I  hometinies  tempted  to  apply  this  sally 
f  of  Xero,  “  with  a  difference*'  to  the 
!  case  of  authors,  and  to  wish,  that,  by 
I  some  lucky  process  of  condensation, 
t.  we  could  dispatch  the  whole  body  in 
i  a  single  article.  Hut  knowing,  by 
t.  t\|>ericncc,  that  this  is  a  consumma- 
I  tion  rather  devoutly  to  be  wished 
.  than  cxpccte<l,  we  must  content  our- 
I  selves  with  approximating  to  a  solu- 
I  tion  of  the  problem,  and  endeavour- 
i  ing  at  once  to  give  some  notion  of 
I  the  ten  formidable  volumes,  with 
I  which  the  industry  of  that  “  frugal 
i  swain,"  Mr  Hogg;  has  favoured  the 
novel-reading  public. 

In  approacliing  the  task,  we  feel  a 
"ort  of  pnsentiment,  thatouropinions, 
on  tile  w'holc,  may  appear  not  a  little 
inconsistent  or  contradictory,  and  that 
,  tile  alternations  of  praise  and  censure, 
which  we  anticipate,  may  startle 
hy  their  abruptness,  or  the  violence 
ot  their  opposition.  But  where  the 
literary  character  of  the  author  is  it- 
wlt  a  compound  of  the  most  opposite 
qualities,  and  where  that  character 
is  so  visibly  stamped  on  every  page 
of  his  works, — where  some  sweet  and 
natural  picture,  some  stroke  of  real 
feeling  or  humour,  is  continually  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  some  revolting  and 
P'oss  absurdity,  the  criticism  which 
deals  with  such  incongruities  must 
partake  of  their  paradoxical  nature, 
in  blending,  in  the  same  breath,  the 
extrcinc  of  praise  with  the  very  su¬ 
perlative  of  condemnation.  We  have 
no  fear,  therefore,  that  those  who  are 
jcquainted  with  the  works  of  Mr 
Bogg,  will  conceive  our  remarks  un¬ 
founded,  because  they  happen  to  ap- 
P*'**',  at  first  sight,  a  little  inconsist- 
fnt.  That  he  K)sscs8cs  a  powerful 
imagination,  every  one  who  has  read 
niitjueen’s  Wake  will  readily  admit ; 
mat  he  is  dreadfully  deficient  in  taste 


and  common  sense,  no  one,  we  Ik'- 
lieve,  feels  the  least  inclination  to  de¬ 
ny  :  and  the  farrago  which  lies  be¬ 
fore  us,  abounding  in  beauties  and 
absurdities,  presents  a  picture  at 
once  melancholy  and  ludicrous  of  the 
strange  effects  of  this  unfortunate 
combination. 

Of  the  vigour  of  his  imagination, 
and  his  powers  of  impressing  vividly, 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  the  scenes 
which  he  describes,  even  the  worst 
of  these  volumes  furnishes  ample 
proofs.  Yet  his  invention  is  not 
of  the  highest  class.  He  seems  to 
be  sufficiently  endowed  with  that 
faculty  whicn  enables  a  person  to 
call  up  a  multitude  of  striking  scenes 
and  incidents,  while  they  are  un¬ 
connected  ;  but  he  is  deficient  in  that 
equally  necessary  department  of  in¬ 
vention,  which  consists  in  their  har¬ 
monious  and  natural  arrangement. 
Cause  and  effect  are  set  at  nought, 
and  he  seems  to  have  no  idea  of  se¬ 
quence  beyond  accidental  connection. 
Accordingly,  when  he  has  completc<l 
the  comparatively  easy  task  of  per¬ 
plexing  a  story,  lieing  unable  to  ef¬ 
fect  a  (lenentement  by  natural  means, 
he  invariably  breaks  the  commaml- 
mentof‘‘ his  friend  Horace,"  and  calls 
in  the  assistance  of  the  supernatural 
on  all  occasions  In  this  respect,  per¬ 
haps,  he  acts  wisely,  for  we  verily  be¬ 
lieve  he  knows  more  of  the  next  world 
than  of  this.  The  world  of  spirits  is 
his  familiar  range.  He  can  |K)int  out 
every  demon  or  witch  as  easily  as  the 
sheep  at  Altrive ;  and  if  personally 
acquainted  with  every  spectre  of  the 
least  consideration  in  Ettrick.*  The 
great  charm  of  his  8U|)ernaturiil  de¬ 
scriptions  is  the  deep  air  of  conviction 
that  pervwles  them  all.  He  seems, 
from  his  childhood,  to  have  drunk 
in,  with  avidity,  all  those  tides  of  gob¬ 
lins  and  chimeras  dire,  wliich  are  the 
offspring  of  a  mountainous  and  rt^ 
mantic  country,  ainl  uncertain  cli¬ 
mate,  and  the  amusement  of  an  idle 
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and  listless  life.  Rocks  and  caves, 
in  whose  obscurity  there  is  room  for 
a  thousand  vague  creations  ;  woods 
.-The  nodding  horror  of  whose  sable 
brows 

Threats  the  forlorn  and  wandVing  passen¬ 
ger;— 

glens  covered  by  mountain  mists,  and 
traversed  by  streams  whose  sources 
are  unknown,  are,  to  the  minds  of 
the  ignorant  inhabitants,  surrounded 
and  overshadowed  by  an  inviolable 
atmosphere  of  terror ;  and  tliese  feel¬ 
ings,  strong  enough  in  every  weak 
mind,  are  deepen^  by  tlie  dreamy 
indolenceof  thesheplu,Td’s  life,  which, 
like  the  idleness  of  the  Mahometans, 
requires  the  excitement  of  tradition¬ 
ary  legends,  and  the  stimulus  of  the 
marvellous.  The  influence  of  these 
early  feelings,  and  deep-rooted  as¬ 
sociations,  has  given  to  tne  superna¬ 
tural  machinery  of  Hogg  a  vivid¬ 
ness  and  truth,  (if  we  may  use  such 
a  term,)  which  could  be  tlie  result 
only  of  intense  belief  in  the  narrator, 
and  which,  even  on  minds  less  cre¬ 
dulous  and  more  philosophical,  is 
not  without  its  efiect.  He  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  first  ghost-seer  of  his 
day,  and  should  his  books  be  unsuc- 
cea^l  under  the  title  of  Novels,  we 
would  recommend  to  his  publishers 
to  dispose  of  them  to  the  collectors 
of  magical  facetite,  as  companions 
to  “  Satan’s  Invisible  World,”  and 
Reginald  Scott’s  **  Discoverye  of 
IVitchecrafte.” 

But  if,  in  this  particular,  he  lias 
found  his  advantage  in  an  imperfect 
and  8U()cr8titious  Vacation,  he  has 
gained  it,  we  fear,  at  the  expence  of 
much,  which  must  be  always  neces¬ 
sary  to  a  novel-writer,  but  is  doubly 
indispensable  in  a  state  of  society 
whicfi  may  be  said  to  l)c  of  almost 
nervous  refinement  on  the  points  of 
taste  and  delicacy.  Men  of  coarse  and 
uninformed  intellect  delight  in  the 
marvellous,  only  as  it  furnishes  tliein 
with  an  easy  and  constant  source  of 
excilenient ;  and  the  same  reason 
leads  them  to  revel  in  all  those  scenes 
of  atrocity  and  horror  which  are 
neoessarv  to  stimulate  minds,  on 
which  the  more  quiet  and  familiar 
occurrences  of  common  life  )>roduce 
no  impression.  Hence  those  horri¬ 
ble  incidents,  which,  from  time  to 
time,  break  through  the  order  of 
humsn  afl'airs,  and  convulse  the 
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frame  of  society,  and  from  which  ih, 
pn^ahty  of  men  turn  with  disnist 
lay  hold  at  once  of  their  attemiou’  ' 
and  measuring  tlie  capacity  of  public 
intellect  and  the  delicacy  of  public 
feeUng  by  their  own,  they  commu- 
nicatc  to  their  works  all  that  ^oss- 
ness  and  exaggeration  which,  to  their 
diseased  imaginations,  are  the  very  ! 

Mbulura  vitae,”  the  elixir  of  in',  j 
tellectual  life.  We  have  seldom  met  ’ 
with  a  more  striking  example  of  thii 
remark  than  Mr  Hogg.  In  his  works,  i 
every  thing  is  pitched  all*  vtian.  I 

Every  incident  isexaggeratedj—everj  ' 

character  in  extremes, — every  variety  ^ 
of  horror  is  introduced  and  exhaust-  i 
ed.  Of  natural  feelings  and  gentler 
emotions  he  seems  to  have  no  know-  ; 
ledge.  They  are  beneath  his  con-  i 
sideration.  Like  the  schoolmaster  in  i 
Gil  Bias,  he  generally  massacres  his  | 
dramatis  personse,  even  to  the  prom|)- 
ter  ;  and,  like  Mr  Pufir in  the  Critic,  i 
he  knows  the  full  value  of  antithesis.  I 


Pitff'. — “  Have  you  any  more  cannon  lo 
Jirc  ? 

Trowr/r.— No,  Sir. 

Pujfi — Now,  then,  for  soft  music. 


This  is  exactly  James  Hogg’s  .sys¬ 
tem  ;  always  cannons  or  soft  music- 
love  or  madness— extacy  or  despair- 
howling  or  horse-laughter. 

But  the  evil  goes  deeper;  for  this 
coarseness  of  feeling  is  but  too  cl^ly 
connected  with  a  certain  tone  of  liber¬ 
tinism,  or,  at  least,  of  indifference  to 
morality  and  good  feeling,  and  an  au¬ 
dacity  of  expression,  which,  at  the 
least,  betray  great  want  of  sense  in  the 
author.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  how  far  this  delicacy  ts 
or  is  not  a  fair  index  of  the  feelings 
of  the  heart,  or  how  far  “  la  pudeur 
s'est  enfuite  dcs  c<»eiirs,  pour  se  ^ 
fugier  dans  les  levres.”  VV  e  are  wil¬ 
ing  to  give  the  shepherd  all 
neflt  of  tlj€  ooinmoii  apology# 
civa  liobis,  &c. but  this  inuc  i» 
clear,  that,  in  an  age  when  it  is*  * 
mitted  this  delicacy  exists,  no  * 
thor  is  entitled  to  set  up  ““ 
ideas  in  opposition  to  those 
public,  merely  because,  to  nun* 
expressions  have  become  fami  la^ 
early  habits,  or  harmless  by  , 
tion.  “  Waiitofdecency^^Yj, 
ways  be  “  want  of  sense,  eve 
shall  not  be  held  to  argue  w» 
principle. 
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I  We  are  sorry  to  observe  how  gene¬ 
rally  this  defect  iK^rvades  the  works 
oi'  Sir  Hogg, — how  frcQuently  his 
U-st  passages  are  injured  by  some 
I  <;ross  interiH)lation,  or  a  natural  and 
[  Tiriking  idea  ruined  by  the  vulga- 
I  ritv  of  its  expression.  This  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  earlier 
wurk,  on  which  his  fame  rests,  was 
ill  a  gnat  measure  free  from  this 
stiiu.  But  the  difference  is  not  dif- 
tioult  to  be  accounted  for.  His  poe¬ 
tical  vocabulary  he  has  acquired  from 
books;  there  is  even  something  in 
|)ot  try  which  purities  ideas,  and  “  vo¬ 
luntary  moves  harmonious  numbers” 
and  appropriate  expression.  But  his 
jirose  style  is  a  mere  transcript  of  the 
cmrrxazioni  of  a  shepherd's  bothy, 
(though  stiffened  a  little,  occasional¬ 
ly,  by  a  pedantic  or  technical  expres¬ 
sion,  or  garnished  with  the  fag-end 
of  a  Latin  quotation,)  and  redolent 
I  of  early  ignorance  and  early  vulgari¬ 
ty.  i\"e  have  frequently  seen  verses, 
in  which  the  most  critical  eye  could 
hardly  Itave  detected  the  traces  of 
iin|K‘rfect  education,  but  we  have 
never  yet  met  with  a  prose  work  of 
the  same  kind,  where  we  could  not 
have  said  at  once — “  This  is  the 
work  of  an  uncultivaU'd  man.” 

Indeed  it  generally  happens,  in 
thi*fie  cases,  that  the  very  means  by 
t  which  an  author  labours  to  conceal 
the  defects  of  which  he  is  conscious, 
are  the  causes  of  his  detection.  Proud 
of  having,  in  some  sally  or  other, 
laid  his  hands  on  a  few  Latin  or 
tmvk  words,  he  is  eternally  (varading 
I  Ihs  unfurtunate  captives:  ignorant  of 
B  the  very  elements  of  the  sciences,  he 
J  presses  into  his  service  every  term  in 
'  ( rahb’s  Technological  Dictionary, 
*ih1  confounds  them  all ;  “  diruit, 
i  tJificat,  muUt  quadrata  rotundis:” 

?  or  conceiving  that  the  best  manner  of 
i  '^riling  must  be  that  which  is  the 
'  most  remote  from  the  style  of  con- 

!  'crsation,  he  spoils,  as  Whistlecraft 

■ 

'■ 

the  language  of  the  nation 
ith  long.taifd  words  in  oHty  and  otion, 

All  these  indicia  arc  to  be  found  in 
every  Work  of  Hogg's  ;  with  this  ad* 
dition,  that  he  seems  exoasdingly 
*^*^'*s»  throughout,  to  be  the  IIoh 
cDefoucauU  of  bis  day — a  profouml 
‘tiS'drcr  into  motives — a  lecturer  on 


manners  and  morals — a  dealer  in 
aphorisms.  He  seiins  to  possess  a 
large  fund  of  smart  sayings  and  pro¬ 
verbs,  applicable  to  any  given  situa¬ 
tion,  and  to  consider  his  narrative 
works  as  a  vehicle  for  conveying  to 
the  nublic  every  crude  speculation 
which  may  happen  to  haunt  his  brain 
for  the  time  :  and  these  are  general¬ 
ly  introduced  with  a  pompous  array 
of  images,  which  do  not  illustrate — 
comparisons  which  have  no  resem¬ 
blance — and  arguments  which  prove 
nothing  but  the  folly  of  their  author. 

His  humour,  we  must  confess,  is 
not  to  our  taste.  Not  that  he  does  not 
make  a  very  successful  hit  now  and 
then,  but  that,  in  general,  it  is  either 
strained  and  far-letchcd,  or  termi¬ 
nates  in  indecency  or  double  vntendie. 
AV'e  would  also  recommend  to  him, 
when  he  wishes  to  borrow  a  joke 
without  detection,  to  consult  some 
more  recondite  Encyclopa*dia  of  Anec¬ 
dote  than  the  w'ork  of  that  much  in¬ 
jured  and  never-enough-to-be-phiii- 
dered  gentleman,  Mr  Joseph  Miller, 
on  whose  compositions  he  levies  the 
most  unwarrantable  contributions. 
^V’hen  a  young  tragedian  was  once 
reading  over  his  tragedy  to  Peron,  he 
observed  the  satirical  poet  frequent¬ 
ly  lifting  his  hat  at  diiterent  passages, 
and  asked  him  the  reason.  **  It’s  a 
habit  I  have,”  said  Peron ;  “  1  al¬ 
ways  do  so  when  1  meet  an  old  ac¬ 
quaintance.”  Had  he  read  the  Shep¬ 
herd’s  novels,  his  beaver  would  have 
been  in  constant  requisition. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the 
merit  of  these  novels?  We  answer, 
the  vigorous  conception  of  individual 
incidents,  the  bustle  and  variety  that 
l>ervadL's  them  all.  If  there  be  any 
truth  in  Boileau's  remark,  “  Tous 
les  genres  sont  bons,  hors  le  genres 
ciinuyeux,”  James  Hogg  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  this  last,  for,  assuredly, 
lie  is  seldom  tiresome.  W e  may  de¬ 
plore  his  want  of  taste,  we  may  be 
enraged  at  his  want  of  sense,  we 
may  frequently  be  unable  to  analvte 
our  emotions,  so  far  at  to  say  whe¬ 
ther  we  laugh  with  him  or  at  him  ; 
but  still  wc  are  amused;  still  we 
read  on,  wondering  what  bloody  aoene 
Roscius  has  next  to  act ;  and  really 
to  those  who  are  not  given  minutely 
to  criticise  the  component  parts  of 
a  tale,  or  to  demand  much  coherence 
in  its  incidents,  there  must  he  some^ 
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thing  very  captivating  in  the  rapi-  is  the  best  tale  of  humour  How  h 
(lityandbustle  with  which  the  author  .  ever  attempted.  The  Magical  Scen^ 
hurries  them  along.  He  seldom  with-  have  much  of  the  sprightly  absur. 
tlrawSj  or  endeavours  to  make  the  dity  of  Count  Antoine  Hamilton 
most  of  a  subject,  but,  confident  in  an  though  Ho^,  more  probably,  drew 
exhaustless  exchequer  of  invention,  the  hint  of  his  machinery  from 
he  scatters  about  his  treasures  with  Tammlyn,  or  some  of  the  romantic 
more  liberality  than  discretion.  He  ballads  of  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Bon 
sometimes  contrives,  too,  to  give  an  der. 

air  of  truth  even  to  the  most  impro-  Hogg  was  ill  advised  k hen  he pnb- 
hable  narratives,  by  the  perfect  air  lished  ids  Winter  Evening  Tiles, 
of  bonhommie  with  which  they  are  Gross  and  indelicate  in  their  comvp. 
related,  or  by  anticipating  the  inqui-  tion, — slovenly  in  their  execution,— 
ry  of  the  reader,  and  i)rotesting —  told  with  a  tone  of  libertinism  and 
“  that,  for  his  part,  he  is  quite  un-  san^  froid  for  which  fictitious  uaim^ 
able  to  account  for  the  matter.  All  and  incidents  afford  but  an  im|HrttT! 
he  knows,  is  that  such  is  the  fact apology,  and  deficient  even  in  tliOM* 
and  as  he  is  always  ready  to  back  his  transitory  flashes  of  genius  or  paihoi 
assertion  by  the  affidavit  of  by  which  the  worst  of  his  inecrt  arc 

do-zen  shepherds f  or  some  Gaelic  sooth-  generally  illuminateil, — they  must 
sayer — his  mark'  X — scepticism  it-  have  tended  to  injure  the  author  in 
seif  must  be  dumb  bcTore  such  proofs  every  point  of  view.  The  three  talt> 
of  authenticity.  on  which  the  greatest  colour  stvnis 

So  much  for  the  coup  d\rU,  and  as  to  have  been  bestowed,  are  Basil 
there  are  few  traits  of  difference  Lee,  The  Love  Adventures  of  Cuorjic 
among  these  novels,  our  particular  Cochrane,  and  the  Hridal  ot  l*ol- 
notices  shall  be  exceedingly  brief.  In  mood.  The  first  is  the  unhiteresi- 
the  first  place,  it  is  rather  mortify-  ftig  history  of  a  man  who  begins  by 
ing,  that,  both  in  poetry  and  prose  *,  being  a  fool,  and  is  transmuteil,  by  a 
the  Shepherd's  first  work  should  few  campaigns  in  America,  into  a 
have  been  the  best.  The  Hrownie  of  rascal ;  and  the  only  part  wliicb  ri- 
Bodsbeck,  and  the  other  tales  in  that  ses  in  the  least  above  maliocnty,  i' 
wllection,  appear  to  us  decidedly  the  conclusion,  in  which  some^ms 
sn|)erior  to  any  he  has  published  of  supernatural  tenor  in  the  lonely 
since;  more  polished  in  style,  and  Hebrides  are  iwwerfully 
more  free  from  the  grievous  outrages  The  Love  Adventures  is,  wit  t 
against  taste  and  common  sense  exception  of  the  Liber  Amoris,  t  le 
which  deform  the  latter.  The  rea-  tnost  licentious  story  that  ^ 
son  of  this  we  believe  to  be,  that,  published  for  years ;  and  ol  t  f 
whether  the  Shepherd  was  conscious  admirable  keeping  and  grace  o  ‘ 
of  it  or  not,  the  w’ork  was  little  bet-  Bridal  of  Polmood,  let  our  rea 
ter  than  a  mere  cento  from  the  no-  judge,,  when  they  are  told  , 
vels  of  the  Author  of  Waverley,  save  Earl  of  Hume,  on  being  dtrut 
that  it  was  embellished,  like  every  inittance  to  his  wife,  *7^ 

thing  Hogg  has  written,  with  more  jistty  and  syuared  at  the  porins  . 

episodes  about  rams,  tups,  crooks.  What  shall  we  say  o  *  .  j 

and  “fulsome  ewes,"  than  that  production,the Three  1  enlso  .  ^ 

courtly  personage  is  generally  con-  “  AVhere,  in  the 
yersant  with,  (.'atharine,  however,  Hippolyto  d' Este  said  ^ 

is  the  only  tolerable  female  he  has  could  the  man  collet  a  _ 
ever  delineated,  and  the  management  surdities.^’* — Horresennusr 
of  the  tale  displays  more  dramatic  This  monstrous  hook,  o 

lhan  we  should  have  imagined,  would  be  impossible  for  a  y  . 
rhe  little  tale  of  the  Wool -gatherer  to  give  the  least  idea,  consi  ,  ^ 
IS  a  pretty  p^toral,  and  some  of  the  separate  plots :  the 
descriptions  it  contains  are  eminent-  tempt  of  Douglas  1,  on 

ly  poetiwl.  The  Hunt  of  Eildon,  of  Roxburgh  from  the 

with  which  these  volumes  conclude,  the  issue  of  which  tlio  „  — 

•  We  do  not  mention  the  “  Mountain  Bard,”  which  is  unworthy  of  notice, 
with  reference  to  the  situation  of  the  author. 
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IVinerss  Margaret  of  Scotland,  or  the  “  Hail,  pati 
forfeiture  of  his  own  estates  depend ;  For  of  all 
ami  the  other,  the  adventures  of  ihcfr 
some  subordinate  characters,  whose  ''^hou  wert 
amnection  with  the  main  plot  we  strong 

have  never  yet  been  fortunate  enough  l>erceivc 

to  discover.  All  we  know  of  the  wrong 
matter  is,  that  they  are  sent  by  an  " 
old  border  Knight,  who,  like  Hot-  ^ 

hpur’s  correspondent,  was  willing  to 
assist  his  friends,  but  had  an  eye  to  The  glory  < 
his  ow?i  interest  at  the  same  time,  on  Proclaimin 
a  visit  of  espion^e  to  the  Castle  of  khigl 

i  the  renowned  Wizard,  Michael  Scott,  tyranti 

to  endeavour  to  ascertain  from  him  And  whoso 
the  issue  of  Douglas's  enterprise.  The  Forfrcedon 
party  consist  of  a  Friar,  who  turns  thee, 

!out  to  be  no  less  a  personage  than  That  life  h 
Friar  Roger  Bacon — a  Herculean  r/wm. 
Borderer,  who,  like  the  waiter  in  the  all  ih 

parody  on  the  German  Drama,  turns 
out  to  be  “  a  Knight  Templar  in  “  Ah !  Cor 
disguise” — a  Poet,  who  turns  out  to  mentis 
be  tile  Hero  of  Neville — a  very  cqui-  y 

vocal  young  Lady,  who  turns  out  to 
^  be  the  daughter  of  the  Friar— and  a  Woman  - 
disgusting  beef-eating  serving-man, 
who  ought  to  be  turned  out  himself,  , . 

and  who  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  v 
:  most  intolerable  wretch  we  ever  en- 
(  countered.  This  second  edition  of 
[  the  “  Pilgrimage  to  Canterbury”  worthy  ol 

ipves  the  author  an  opportunity  of  ** 
introducing  some  half  dozen  tales, 
each  of  them  worse  than  the  former,  ^ 
and  one  of  them  told  in  Scripture  ,  i*^^®*'* 

,  language,  and  regularly  divided  into 
j  chapter  and  verse.  If  Hogg  wished 
to  prove  himself  the  author  of  the  atwr 

[  Chaldee  Manuscript,  we  doubt  if  he  hand, 

[  will  make  out  his  case,  comparatione 
literamm.  It  is  not  always  prudent  cnarwter  ( 
i ;  to  produce  too  many  witnesses.  The  huinc 
I  amvil  of  the  Friar  at  the  Castle  of  i? 

.  the  Wizard  is,  of  course,  the  signal  “  ^ 

^  for  a  series  of  encounters  between  . 

i  these  two  great  professors  of  the  art 
^  and  the  star  of  the  moun-  ^ 

|,?.n.spUt,ing  Michad  declin^l^ 


uiai  01  me  opus  majHS. 

[tmolerahlv^ir^^  they  soon  become  fiends  around  her  bed,  the  follow- 

iThe,  toZoS;  plaM,  which 

^  we  mutt,  tlJShre.  co^WntoupI  S?.  hS'”  ‘ 

K**f  by  extracting  a  ataiiza  from  P®wer»  m  the  homble . 

to  the  Devil,”  sung  by  the  rt  being  now  about  that  hour  of  th« 
In  Devilt,  in  fall  chorus,  morning  on  which  she  had  foretold  that 

F  the  Castle  of  Aikwood.  It  seems  her  death  should  happen,  they  were  all 
P®  ^tain  a  severe  satire  on  radical-  plunged  in  the  deepetu  dwtres':!,  as  well  as 
•  seised  w  ith  benumbing  consternation 
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save  M’ Ion  himself,  who  never  doubted  **  Into  thine  hands  I  do  commit 

the  success  of  hU  potion ;  and  perhaps  on  o  thL““h(,'!5,?Sd“  "Siu, , 

that  ground  asked  too  unqualifiedly  of  the  W  ho  hast  red^med 

Almi^ty,  what  he  Mev^  his  own  m-  ^ 

genuity  had  provided  for  in  a  way  alto,  joined  in  singing  it,  which  they  ITil 
gether  natural.  She  lif|^  her  languid  4  strains  4 

and  drowsy  eyes  towar^  h«  father  s  ^  « 

face ;  her  lips  moved  as  if  in  the  Kt  of  i„  ,he  sacred  strain.  She  lav  taeni  uid 
speaking,  and  perhaps  she  believ^  she  composed,  without  breath  or'motion,  «,d 
WM  s^mg,  but  no  sound  was  heard.  e,,„y  feature  of  the  late  lovely  face 
The  o  d  man  was  drowned  in  teai^  and  peaked  to  be  gradually  undeigOiLanaru. 
convulsed  with  weepmg  ;  and  as  he  laid  metamorphosis.  When  the  stnin 

down  his  ear,  endravourmg  to  catch  the  ceased,  all  their  faces  instantly  huae  «« 
half-modulated  aspirations,  the  ^k  crew,  her’s.  «  I,  there  any  Ufe  rcmainiac  ?" 
It  was  a  still,  dark  morning,  and  the  shnll  g^id  Daniel 

clarion  note  rang  through  every  apartment  «  ^las,  the  conflict  is  over !"  said  Mb 
of.  the  house,  although  it  came  from  a  Johnson.  «  Thence  has  lied  the  roost 
distance,  acro^  a  small  ctmrt.  Every  elevated  soul  that  ever  animated  frame  so 
one  started  at  the  sound,  as  if  touched  by  young  !” 
electricity,  and  every  eye  watched  the 

motion  of  all  the  others.  “  Is  that  the  Her  husband  who  had  left  the 
first  or  second  crowing  ?”  whispered  Mrs  room^  gtiH  cherishing  some  hopes  of 
Johnson.  None  of  them  knew ;  but  none  rgyival,  is,  after  some  debate,  re- 

of  them  could  say  they  had  heard  the  admitted : 
bird's  note  before.  The  sound  also  struck 

on  Gatty's  car,  all  faint  and  motionless  as-  The  moment  M'lon  entered  the  room, 
she  lay.  She  gave  a  gentle  shiver,  spread  so  mighty  was  that  undefined  powei  of 
both  her  hands,  and  again  lifting  her  eyes  sympathy  between  his  frame  and  the 
to  her  father's  face,  she  pointed  to  the  l^y  of  the  deceased,  that  the  latter 
Bible,  and  articulated  the  monosyllable,  started  with  a  muscular  motion  »o  violent, 
“  Now,"  in  a  whisper  scarcely  audible,  that  it  seemed  like  one  attempting  to  riie. 
“  O,  my  child  !  my  child  !"  cried  Daniel,  No  one  perceived  this  momentary  phe- 
as  he  took  the  Bible  on  his  knee— “  my  nomenon  save  Mrs  Bell,  who  at  tbe  in- 
dutiful,  my  loving,  my  angelic  child  !  stant  chanced  to  be  arranging  something 
must  I  indeed  lose  thee  !  O  Lord !  why  about  the  body.  She  was  struck  motion* 
art  thou  thus  laying  thy  hand  upon  us  in  less,  and  sunk  back  speechless  on  the  «e«t. 
thy  hot  displeasure  ?  Can  they  who  de-  The  two  men  enter^ ;  and,  unapprued 
scend  into  the  darksome  grave  praise  thy  that  any  thing  wtus  the  matter  with  the 
name,  or  do  thee  honour  ?"  good  dame,  went  straight  forward  to  the 

“  Be  calm,  dear  sir,"  said  M'lon  ;  “  be  bed.  M'lon,  in  the  eagerne^  of  hope 
calm  and  composed,  for  our  darling  only  and  anxiety,  laid  his  hand  hastily  on  tlx 
slumbers,  and  will  awake  refreshed  in  the  breast,  to  feel  if  there  were  yet  wy 
morning."  tion  of  the  heart.  The  body,  from  t 

“  Ay !  on  the  mominfir  of  the  resurrec-  same  cause  as  before,  started  and  ’ 
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0  let  us  pray  to  God !  Let  us  pray  to 
(IlkI  !  for  no  other  hand  can  now  do  any 
tiling?  for  us  but  his.” 

With  that  he  prostrated  himself  on  the 
t)cd,  with  his  brow  leaning  on  his  dear 
child's  peaceful  bosom,  and  cried  to  the 
Almighty  to  restore  her,  with  so  much 
fervency  and  bitterness  of  spirit,  that  even 
the  hearers  trembled,  and  durst  hardly 
say  Amen  in  their  hearts.  Poor  man ! 
He  neither  knew  for  what  he  asked,  nor 
in  what  manner  his  prayer  was  to  be 
answered.  Let  the  issue  be  a  warning  to 
all  human  race,  cautioning  them  to  bow 
with  humble  submission  to  the  aw'ards  of 
the  .Most  High.  While  in  the  midst  of 
his  vehement  and  unrestrained  supplica¬ 
tion^  behold  the  corpse  sat  up  in  the  bed 
in  one  moment !  The  body  sprung  up 
with  a  power  resembling  that  produced 
by  electricity.  It  did  not  rise  up  like  one 
wakening  out  of  a  sleep,  but  with  a  jerk 
so  violent  that  it  struck  the  old  man  on 
the  cheek,  almost  stupifying  him ;  and 
there  sat  the  corpse,  dressed  as  it  was 
in  its  dcad-cloathes,  a  most  appalling 
sight  as  man  ever  beheld.  The  whole 
frame  ap{>eared  to  be  convulsed,  and,  as 
it  were,  struggling  to  get  free  of  its  bon¬ 
dages.  It  continued,  moreover,  a  sort  of 
hobbling  motion,  as  if  it  moved  on  springs. 
The  women  shrieked  and  hid  their  faces, 
and  both  the  men  retreated  a  few  steps, 
and  stood  like  fixed  statues,  gazing  in 
terror  at  seeing  the  accomplishment  of 
their  franctic  petitions.  At  length  M‘Ion 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  unbind  the 
napkin  from  the  face.  But  w'hat  a  face 
was  there  exhibited  I  It  was  a  face  of 
death  still ;  but  that  was  not  all.  The 
most  extraordinary  circumstance  was, 
tlwt  there  was  not,  in  one  feature,  the 
alightest  resemblance  to  the  same  face 
only  t  few  hours  before,  when  the  ap- 
P“^t  change  took  place  from  life  into 
death.  It  was  now  like  the  dead  counte- 
narjce  of  an  idiot, — the  eyes  were  large, 
and  rolled  in  their  sockets,  but  it  was  ap- 
l^arent  that  they  saw  nothing,  nor  threw 
any  reflection  inward  on  an  existing  mind. 
There  was  also  a  voice,  and  a  tongue,  but 
between  them  they  uttered  no  intelli^ble 
^ord,  only  a  few  indistinct  sounds,  like 
the  babble  of  a  running  brook.  No  hu¬ 
man  heart  could  stand  this  ;  for  though 
the  body  seemed  to  have  life,  it  was  alto- 
fhJther  on  unnatural  life ;  or  rather,  the 
*^mnie  seemed  as  if  agitat^  by  some  de- 
m<m  that  knew  not  how  to  exercise  or 
•Cl  upon  any  one  of  the  human  powers 
^  faculties.  The  women  shriek^,  and 
of  them  fell  into  (its  on  the  floor. 
M‘Ion  stood  leaning  against  a  bed-post, 
•™lng  his  face  with  his  hand,  and  ut- 
*c*mg  groans  so  prolonged,  and  in  a 
'^oicc  so  hollow  and  tremulous,  that  it 


was  frightful  to  hear  him  ;  in  all  that  ter¬ 
rible  scene  there  was  nothing  so  truly 
aw  ful  as  these  cries  of  the  distracted  hus¬ 
band,  for  cries  they  certainly  were,  rather 
than  groans,  though  modulated  in  the 
same  manner.  To  have  heard  these 
cries  alone  from  an  adjoining  apartment 
w'ould  almost  have  been  enough  to  have 
put  any  ordinary  person  out  of  their  right 
mind.  Daniel,  w'hen  her  face  was  first 
exposed  to  view,  staggered  backward 
like  one  stunned,  until  he  came  to  a  seat 
beside  the  entrance  door,  on  w'hich  he 
sunk  down,  still  keeping  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  animated  corpse.  He  was  the 
first  to  utter  words,  which  were  these : — 
“  Oh,  sirs,  it’s  no  her  1  It's  no  her  !  It's 
no  her  !  They  ha'e  looten  my  bairn  be 
changed.  Oh  God,  forgi'e  us  !  What's 
to  come  o'  us  a'  now  w'i'  that  being  ?” 

Death  w'ould  now  have  been  a  wel¬ 
come  visitor  indeed,  and  would  have  re¬ 
lieved  the  family  from  a  horror  not  to  be 
described ;  but  now  there  w-as  no  reme¬ 
dy  ;  there  the  creature  sat  struggling  and 
w'rithing,  using  contortions  both  in  body 
and  feature  that  were  tmly  terrific.  No 
one  knew  w'hat  to  do  or  say  :  but  as  they 
W’cre  all  together  in  the  same  room,  so 
they  clung  together,  and  neither  sent  for 
divine  nor  physician,  unwilling  that  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  family,  an<i 
the  nakedness  of  their  resources,  should 
be  exposed  to  the  blare  of  the  public  voice. 

In  this  dreadful  state  the  lady  con¬ 
tinues  for  three  years,  when  by  one 
of  those  miracles,  which  occur  only 
in  the  works  of  James  Hogg,  or  in 
the  hands  of  Prince  Holicnlohe, 
she  is  at  once  restoreil  to  health  and 
sanity.  We  have  no  time  to  parti¬ 
cularize  several  happy  traits  in  the 
charaetCT  of  Old  Bell,  as  well  as 
some  roirited  scenes  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Police-OflSce,  which  are  given 
with  all  the  minuteness  of  old  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

And  now,  having  toiled  through 
these  closely  -  printed  tomes,  we 
certainly  do  not  feel  ourselves  en¬ 
titled  to  say  that  we  should  have 
any  inclination  to  repeat  a  similar 
task,  or  to  hold  out  any  recommen¬ 
dation  to  Mr  Ho^  to  continne  his 
labours.  We  sincerely  think  he 
would  be  more  usefully  employed, 
both  for  himself  and  the  public,  by 
becoming,  in  future,  the  Cincinnatus 
of  Altrive,  and  we  therefore  con¬ 
clude  with  the  recommendation  of 
Virgil,— 

•  Ducite,  vt  antCy  boves  pueri,  Mibmittite 
taurot. 
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If  an  estimate  of  these  “  Sketches” 
were  to  be  niaile  from  the  modest 
and  unpretending  form  in  which  they 
are  now  presented  to  the  public,  great 
injustice  would  be  done  to  their  ele¬ 
gant  and  accomplished  author,  whose 
little  volume  contains  not  a  few  of 
the  sweetest  and  brightest  gems  of 
genuine  poetry.  Mr  Watts  is  one 
of  the  comparatively  small  number 
of  poets  or  writers  who  have  escaped 
the  infection  of  the  prevailing  taste 
for  extravagance,  exaggeration,  and 
elaborate  eccentricity,  and  whose 
study  it  is  to  reflect  back  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  images  of  simple  na¬ 
ture  and  unsophisticated  sentiment. 
Hence  it  is,  that  his  comix>sitions 
are  distinguished  by  a  delicate  sim¬ 
plicity,  a  winning  tenderness,  and 
a  purity  of  sentiment,  as  rare  as 
they  arc .  delightful.  His  taste  is 
correct,  even  to  fastidiousness;  his 
judgment  vigilant  and  severe ;  his 
simplicity  never  degenerates  into 
silliness,  nor  his  tenderness  into 
whineing :  his  descriptions  are  vi¬ 
vid,  full,  and  impressive,  present¬ 
ing  to  tlie  mind  a  distinct  and  faith¬ 
ful  picture,  but  wholly  free  from 
any  straining  after  eftect,  or  any 
symptoms  of  painful  and  curious  eli- 
l]oration.  In  a  word,  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  conveying  to  the  minds  of 
others  the  sentiments  and  feelings 
which  influenced  his  own,  and  in 
breathing  over  his  pages  a  spirit  of 
refineil  sensibility,  and  of  deep  sym- 
patJiy  with  the  ^auties  of  nature, 
and  the  destinies  of  man,  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  render  his  little 
volume  extremely  interesting  to  al¬ 
most  every  class  of  readers,  and  to 


debted  for  their  publication  in  their 
present  form.  Not  having  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  favoured,  or  to 
fall  in,  with  one  of  the  copies  thus 
privately  distributed,”  we  avail 
ourselves  of  the  earliest  opportunity 
in  our  power  to  add  our  mite  of  ho¬ 
nest  and  hearty  approbation  to  the 
well-merited  praises  already  bestowed 
on  this  highly  creditable  production 
of  the  author’s  muse,  and  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  our  readers  a  few  specimens, 
which,  we  are  convinced,  will  fully 
justify  all  tliat  we  have  said  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  these  “  Poetical  Sketches.” 

Tlie  first  we  do  not  greatly  admire. 
The  second  is  entitled  “  The  Bro¬ 
ken  Heart,”  and  contains  the  follow- 
ing  exquisite  lines,  descriptive  of  the 
feelings  of  a  young  poet  and  unfor¬ 
tunate  lover : 

Still  there  w'as  one  regret,  one  deep  regret. 
Which  haunted  his  young  spirit— 'law 
that  hCy 

The  unowned  hreathingsoj 
•wrought 

Favour  with  those  who  knew  futn  not, 
should  speed 

To  his  eternal  homc^t  nor  leave  behind 
A  wreath  of  sweet  remembrance  for  hit 
name 

And  so  he  garlanded  the  wilding  flowers 
His  youthful  muse  had  gather’d  from  the 
mount 

Of  time-hallowed  Aoiiia,  and  deem’d, 
Most  fondly  deem’d,  his  chaplet  would 
find  grace 

(Even  for  the  sake  of  him  who  cuUd  lU 
blooms) 

With  one  sweet  breast  at  least ;  stnee 
pride  might  now 

No  longer  interpose  its  chilling  chain  ^ 
Betw'een  him  and  the  load-star  of  his  r . 
It  was  an  idle  thought those  ampic 


secure  for  its  author  a  distinguished 
and  permanent  rank  among  toe  best 
poets  of  the  day. 

These  Sketches”  are  already  in 
some  measure,  known  to  the  public. 
About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  a  limit¬ 
ed  edition  was  printed  for  ^vate 
distribution,  and  was  very  favour¬ 
ably  noticed  in  a  number  of  the 
monthly,  weekly,  and  daily  journals ; 
and  it  is  to  the  flattering  mention 
thus  made  of  them  that,  as  the  au¬ 
thor  informs  us,  we  are  chiefly  in- 


strains  V 

(The  only  incense  he  could  offer  thenj 
Which  he  had  breathed  for  her  m  «»»» 
years,  , 

Had  perish’d  from  her  memory  t  •** 

His  name  was  unrememberd  noa»  * 


parted  with  a  tender  thought  of  »«• 

he  verses  “  To  ^ctayi^ 

5  been  so  much  admi^j 
y  appeared  in  this 
ir  suWq^nt  history  is 

and  shaU  be  given  ui  m 
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author’s  own  words.  “  In  most  of 
the  journals,  daily,  weekly,  and 
monthly,  for  July  1818,  these  verses 
I  were  ascribed,  with  very  flattering 
culogiums,  to  the  pen  of  no  less  dis- 
tin|niishe<l  a  poet  than  Lonl  Byron  ; 
although  they  had  been  published  a 
month  before,  wit/i  the  authors  name, 
in  the  EniNBraGH  Magazine. 
rheir  extended  circulation  (for 
which  they  were,  of  course,  entirely 
indebted  to  this  circumstance)  af¬ 
fords  a  striking  proof  of  the  omnipo¬ 
tence  of  a  NAME  !  The  trifle  which, 
with  ray  own  undignified  patrony¬ 
mic,  might  have  slumbered  unmo¬ 
lested  in  the  pages  of  a  Scotch  Ma¬ 
gazine  until  Doomsday,  aided  by  its 
factitious  appendage,  was  forthwith 
ushered  into  life,  light,  and  popula¬ 
rity.  Well  may  we  say,  (with  a 
slight  variation  of  Pope's  couplet,) 

“  Ascribe  !)ut  to  a  Lord  the  happy  lines, 
Huw  the  wit  brightens— how  the  sense 
relines  !** 

It  is  now  admitted,  on  all  hands, 
that  some  of  the  most  precious  gems 
of  modem  poetry  are  to  be  found  in 
the  pages  of  periodical  publications, 

J  particularly  Magazines ;  and  we  have 
the  vanity  to  think,  that,  in  this  de- 
.  partment,  our  own  has  been  pecu- 
;  liarly  rich.  But  while  such  is  our 
opinion,  which,  were  this  a  fitting 
,  occasion,  we  could  justify,  by  refer- 
V'  cnee  to  numerous  specimens  of  poe- 
try  of  the  first  excellence,  it  is  im- 
w  I^^i»ible,  sometimes,  not  to  feel  in- 
dignant  at  the  system  of  unacknow- 
f  k-dged  plunder  carried  on  by  the 
F  odiiors  of  certain  publications,  who, 
k)  screen  themselves  from  the  charge 
K  appropriation,  have  recourse 

^  to  such  fictions  as  that  to  which  Mr 
^  » atu  alludes  in  his  Note,  and  thus 
B  crown  an  act  of  downright  disho- 
ky  direct  and  wilful  falsehood. 
:  » 0  do  not  agree  with  our  author, 
lines  required  any  such 
factitious  appendage"  to  render 
popular  with  the  lorers  of  ge- 
l*®®^y>.*^though  it  may  hare 
WJj  od  to  their  currency  in  certain 
McuanoeU,  where  “  a  name"  ia  **  om- 
^P>l|otent,”  and,  in  fact,  the  only  cri. 
■non  by  which  merit  is  estimated ; 
^  we  must  pretest  against  an  un- 
and  disreputable  practice,  os 
it  is  dishonest,  and  as  un- 
^  ortby  as  it  is  unjust,  which  deprives 


a  Journal,  at  once,  of  its  uiuloubtetl 
projicrty,  and  of  the  credit  (whatever 
it  may  bo)  which  is  due  to  the  la¬ 
bours  of  tiiost*  by  whom  it  is  sup- 
lK)rte<l.  This  is  only  one  of  a  great 
numlier  of  instances  of  a  similar 
kind,  in  which  we  have  had  reason 
to  complain  of  this  disgraceful  and 
contemptible  proceeding. 

But  to  return  to  our  author.  The 
‘‘  Sketch  from  Real  Life,"  pcrhaits 
the  most  finished  of  the  whole,  we 
give  entire.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  lines  enfeebled  by  an  ii^judi- 
cious  allocation  of  the  pauses,  or  by 
being  terminated  with  a  conjunction, 
or  an  auxiliary  verb,  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  any  thing  of  its  kind 
more  perfect,  striking,  or  character¬ 
istic  : 

y 

Tis  said  she  once  wras  beautiful and 
stiU 

(For  'tis  not  years  that  can  have  wrought 
her  ill) 

Deep  rays  of  loveliness  around  her  form 
Beam,  as  the  rainbowr  that  succeeds  the 
storm. 

Brightens  a  glorious  ruin.  In  her  face, 
Though  something  touch'd  by  sorrow, 
you  may  trace 

The  all  she  was,  when  first  in  life's  young 
spring, 

Like  the  gay  bee-bird  on  delighted  wing. 
She  stoop’d  to  cull  the  honey  from  each 
flow'r 

That  bares  its  breast  in  joy’s  luxuriant 
bow’r ! 

O’er  her  pure  forehead,  pale  as  moonlit 
snow. 

Her  ebon  locks  are  parted,— and  her  brow 
Stands  forth  like  morning  foom  the  ahades 
of  night. 

Serene,  though  clouds  hang  over  iL  The 
bright 

And  searching  glance  of  her  Ithuriel  eye 
Might  even  the  sternest  hypocrite  defy 
To  meet  it  unappoll’d  ’twould  almost 
seem. 

As  though,  epitomized  in  one  deep  beam, 
Her  foil  collected  soul  upon  the  heart, 
Whate’er  its  mask,  she  strove  at  once  to 
dartt 

And  few  may  brave  the  talisman  that’s 
hid 

’Neath  the  dark  fringes  of  her  drooping 

lid.  ^ 

Patient  in  tuflering,  she  has  team’d 
the  art 

To  bleed  in  silence  and  conceal  the  nnart. 
And  thence,  though  quick  of  Ming,  hath 
been  dMm’d 

Almost  as  cold  and  lovdets  as  she 
seem’d ; 
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Because  to  fools  she  never  would  reveal 

Wounds  they  would  probe^without  the 
power  to  heal. 

Kn,— Whatsoe'er  the  visions  that  disturb 

The  fountain  of  her  thoughts,  she  knows 
to  curb 

Each  outward  sign  of  sorrow,  and  sup¬ 
press— 

Even  to  a  sigh— all  tokens  of  distress. 

Yet  some,  perhaps,  with  keener  vision 
than 

The  crowd,  that  pass  her  by  unnoted,  can, 

Through  well  dissembled  smiles,  at  times, 
discern 

A  settled  anguish  that  would  seem  to 
burn 

The  very  brain  it  feeds  upon ;  and  when 

This  mood  of  pain  is  on  her,  then,  oh  ! 
then, 

A  more  than  wonted  paleness  of  the 
cheek,— 

And,  it  may  be,  a  flitting  hectic  streak,— 

A  tremulous  motion  of  the  lip  or  eye, — 

Are  all  that  anxious  friendship  may 
descry. 


Reserve  and  w'omanly  pride  are  in  her 
look. 

Though  temper'd  into  meekness:  she 
can  brook 

Unkindness  and  neglect  from  those  she 
loves. 

Because  siie  feels  it  undeserv’d ;  w'hich 
proves. 

That  Arm  and  conscious  rectitude  hath 
pow’r 

To  blunt  Fate’s  darts  in  sorrow’s  darkest 
hour. 

Ay,  unprovok’d,  injustice  she  can  bear 
Without  a  sigh— almost  without  a  tear, 
Save  such  as  hearts  internally  w'ill  weep. 
And  they  ne’er  rise  the  burning  lids  to 
sleep : 

But  to  those  petty  wrongs  which  half 
defy 

Human  forbearance,  she  can  make  reply 
W'ith  a  proud  lip,  and  a  contemptuous 
eye. 

There  is  a  speaking  sadness  in  her  airy 
A  hue  of  languor  o’er  her  features  fair, 
Bom  of  no  common  grief ;  as  though 
Despair 

Had  wrestled  with  her  spirit— >been  o’er- 
thrown,— 

And  these  the  trophies  of  the  strife  alone. 
A  resignation  of  the  will,  a  calm 
Deriv’d  from  pure  religion  (that  sweet 
balm 

For  wounded  breasts)  is  seated  on  her 
brow. 

And  ever  to  the  tempest  bends  she  now, 
E\en  as  a  drooping  lily,  which  the  wind 
Sways  as  it  lists.  The  sweet  affections 
bind 


Her  sjmpathies  to  earth ;  her  pcacifu* 
soul 

Has  long  aspired  to  that  immortal  goal. 

Where  pain  and  anguish  cease  to  be  o\ir 
lot. 

And  the  world's  cares  and  frailties  are 
forgot ! 


The  lines  on 

That  strange  lyre  whose  strings 
The  genii  of  the  breezes  sweep, 


are  singularly  sweet  and  touching. 
We  can  only  aflPord  room  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 


Harp  of  the  winds !  thy  ever  tuneful 
chords, 

In  language  far  more  eloquent  than  words 

Of  earth’s  best  skill’d  philosophers,  do 
teach 

A  deep  and  heav’nly  lesson !  Could  it 
reach. 

With  its  impressive  truths,  the  heart  of 
man, 

Then  were  he  bless’d  indeed ;  and  he 
might  scan 

His  coming  miseries  with  delight !  The 
storm 

Of  keen  adversity  w’ould  then  deform 

No  more  the  calm  stream  of  his  thoughts. 


nor  bring 

Its  wonted  “  grisly  train but,  rather 
wring 

Sweetness  from  out  his  grief,— till  even 
the  string 

On  which  his  sorrows  hung,  should  make 
reply,  *  • 

However  rudely  swept,  in  tones  of  me¬ 
lody  ! 


The  Sonnete*'  are,  many  of  them. 
;ood  ;  and  from  the  **  Stanzas  for 
duaic,**  we  might  select  some  speci- 
nens  highly  creditable  to  the  au- 
hor*8  lyric  powers ;  but  we  have  ap 
iroached  our  limits,  and  must  desis . 
?’rom  these  few  extracts,  howev^ 
►ur  readers  will  be  enabled  to 
or  themselves  as  to  the  merit  o 
‘  Poetical  Sketches/’ and  we 
leceive  ourselves  indeed  if 
lusion  be  not  that  these 
ate  powers  of  no  common  km  , 

;ive  promise  "T  Mr 

ence.  We  should  be  sorry 
Yatts  to  suffer  other,  and  more 
rative  avocations  to  -.jp 

rom  cultivating  that  part‘CU  j^ 

if  poetry  in  which  he  w  »  ^ 

itted,  if  he  chuses,  to  ^ 

;ree  of  eminence  which  mig 
ny  ordinary  ambition. 
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Works  preparing 

EDlNBUlUiU. 

Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgi¬ 
cal  Journal. 

In  concluding  the  Ninteenth  Vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Sur¬ 
gical  Journal,  l>cfore  the  publication  of 
the  ensuing  year  is  commenced,  the  Edi¬ 
tors  deem  it  proper  to  announce  their  in¬ 
tention  of  enlarging  the  Quarterly  Num- 
l)ers  from  Ten  to  Fourteen  Sheets.  The 
reasons  of  this  change  will  be  obvious  to 
all  the  Members  of  the  Profession,  who 
are  interested  in  its  Periodical  literature, 
and  who  know'  any  thing  of  the  recent 
]irogress  and  present  state  of  the  Medical 
Sciences.  The  great  number  of  Corres¬ 
pondents  renders  it  requisite  to  provide 
sufficient  sjxice  for  the  communications 
which  are  daily  transmitted  to  them  ;  and 
the  rapid  progress  of  many  branches  of 
Medicine,  and  the  increase  of  Authors, 
require  a  greater  space  for  the  Analysis  of 
new  and  interesting  Publications,  than  has 
lxH?n  hitherto  allotted.  For  a  consider¬ 
able  time,  indeed,  the  Editors  have  ex- 
ix?ricnccd  much  inconvenience,  from  the 
limited  space  which  each  Number  neces¬ 
sarily  allots  to  the  examination  of  new 
w  orks ;  and  they  have  l>een  reluctantly 
com|Xjlled,  in  several  instances,  to  defer 
till  a  late  jx^riod,  mention  very  shortly, 
or  omit  entirely,  the  notice  of  many  W'orks, 
which  their  merits  entitled  to  more  early 
and  more  |iarticular  consideration.  One 
of  the  chief  objects  of  the  Enlargement  of 
the  Number,  is  to  obviate  this  evil  as  ef¬ 
fectually  as  possible ;  and  the  Editors 
trust  that,  by  assigning  to  the  Analytical 
Dejiartmcnt  a  greater  sj^ace  than  that 
which  it  has  hitherto  occupied,  they  will 
be  enabled  to  give  such  early  and  com¬ 
plete  notices  of  new'  and  important  Pub¬ 
lications,  as  shall  at  once  do  justice  to  the 
Authors,  and  afford  useful  information 
to  their  Readers. 

In  the  July  Number,  the  Editors  en¬ 
larged  considerably  the  extent  of  the  third 
department — that  of  Medical  Intelligence; 
and  as  they  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  change  then  made  trial  of  will 
add  much  to  the  value  and  interest  of  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  .Toumal, 
as  a  concentrating  vehicle  of  new  infor¬ 
mation,  it  is  their  intention  to  continue 
this  department  on  the  same  principle. 

Under  these  circumstanees,  the  Editors 
will  commence  the  ensuing  year  of  1834 
with  the  First  of  an  enlarged  Series  of 
Quarterly  Numbers,  published  at  the 
usual  periods,  but  consisting  of  Fourteen 
Sheeta  each  ;  and  a  Title-page,  Table  of 
Contents,  and  Index,  will  accompany  each 
Second  Number,  those  of  April  and  Oc¬ 
tober,  instead  of  every  fourth  Number, 
us  a?  present.  This  increase  in  size  will 


for  Publication. 

occasion  a  necessary  increase  in  price  from 
Four  to  Six  Shillings  each  Numl>er. 

It  is  also  proper  on  this  occasion  to  sa\ . 
that  as  the  Nineteenth  Volume  of  the 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  is  now  com. 
pleted,  it  is  intended  to  publish,  without 
delay,  a  General  Index  to  the  whole 
Work  ;  of  which  it  will  make  the  Twen- 
tieth  Volume,  and  thus  form  a  complete 
and  entire  w'ork  of  the  First  and  Second 
Series  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Sur. 
gical  Journal. 

Clara  Chester,  a  Poem,  by  the  Author  of 
“  Rome,”  and  the  “  Vale  of  Chamouni,” 
w'ill  be  published  in  a  few  w  eeks. 

The  Gallovidian  EncyclopcTdia,  or  the 
Natural,  Original,  and  Antiquated  (  u- 
riosities  of  the  South  of  Scotland,  arran. 
ged  Alphal)ctically,  by  John  MTagpert. 
is  about  to  be  published  in  one  large 
volume,  by  subscription,  price  12s. 

“  The  Forresters,”  by  the  Author  of 
“  Lights  and  Shadow  s  of  Scottish  Life. 

A  Selection  of  Sacred  Melodies,  adapt- 
ed  to  the  Psalms  and  Hymns  used  in  St. 
James’s  Chapel,  Edinburgh.  Price,  to 
Subscribers,  4s.  each  part,  and  to  Non- 
Subscribers,  5s.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Science  laid  open,  a  series 
of  Popular  Essays  on  Electricity,  Galvan¬ 
ism,  Pneumatics,  Hydrostatics,  Optic-, 
Magnetism,  Mechanics,  and  other  bran¬ 
ches  of  Natural  Philosophy  ;  with  rules 
for  performing  Experiments ;  illustrated 
by  Plates  ;  by  the  Author  of  “  t  hemi* 
cal  Recreations,”  to  w'hich  work  the 
above  will  form  a  Companion. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
Children  ;  by  John  Caird,  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  &c.  &c. 

The  Farmer’s  Magazine,  No. 
contain  a  Complete  and  General  Indcv 
to  the  Twenty-fourVolumes  of  that  ork 


already  published. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Geo. 
graphy.  History,  Chronolog}’,  and 
nomy  ;  by  James  Welsh,  Teacher  of  i  a* 
thematics  in  the  Aberdeen  Acad«.niG 
Comprehending  an  InterTOgatory 

of  each  of  these  Branches— Ta^  « 

Latitudes  and  Longitudes,  “I 

the  construction  of  Maps  of  the 
Kingdoms' of  the  World — a  larfl^  ^ 
nological  Table,  IVom  the  Creation  o  ^ 
World  to  the  present  time-^ 
of  the  Constellations, 

Stars,  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and 


tudes,  &c.  &c.  . . 

i7a:<Vkn  nf  the  Life  ^ 


3hn  Galt,  Esq.  In  post  Svo. 

A  Grammar  of  Infinite  Forms, 

[alhematical  Elements  of 

anA  MvtholOlTV. 


Howison,  Esq. 
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LONDON. 

moGRAriiY. 

Memoirs  of  the  Baron  de  Kolli,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  secret  Mission  on  which  he 
uas  employed  by  the  British  GovcrnmeiU 
in  ISIO,  for  the  purjwse  of  effecting  the 
liberation  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  King  of 
Si)ain,from  Captivity  at  Valencay.  Writ¬ 
ten  by  himself.  To  which  are  added, 
Memoirs  of  the  Queen  of  Etruria.  Writ¬ 
ten  by  herself.  With  a  Portrait  and 
Vipicttc.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  Ixuirds. 

The  Life  of  Isaac  Walton :  includ¬ 
ing  Notices  of  his  ConteiTiiX)rarics.  By 
Thomas  Zouch,  D.D.  F.L.S.  with  plates. 

I  'oolscap.  1 2s, 

An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Sir  Thomas  Craig  of  Riccarton.  By 
i’.  F.  Tytlcr,  Esq.  F.R.S.  9s. 

Memoirs  of  Philip  de  Comines  :  con¬ 
taining  the  History  of  Lewis  XI.  and 
riiarlcs  VIII.  of  France,  and  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  2  vols. 

LMuls. 

CHEMISTRY. 

A  Scries  of  Lectures  upon  the  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Chemical  Science,  lately  deliver¬ 
ed  at  the  Surrey  Institution  ;  comprising 
the  Bx'ris  of  the  New  Theory  of  Crystal¬ 
lization,  and  Diagrams  to  illustrate  the 
Flementary  Combination  of  Atoms,  |)ar- 
litularly  Theories  of  Electrical  InHuence, 
and  of  Flame  ;  with  a  full  description  of 
the  .\uthor’s  Blowpipe,  and  its  jwwers 
mid  effects  when  charged  with  certain 
Cases,  Ac. ;  illustrated  with  eight  Plates, 
i*}'  Coldsworthy  Gurney.  8vo. 

CLASSICS. 

Aristophanis  Comoedia  ex  optiniis  ex- 
cinplaribus  emendatae,  cum  Yersione  La¬ 
tina,  Variis  Lectionibus,  Notis,  ct  Emen- 
dationibus  accedunt  Deperditarum  Co- 
niudiaruin  fragincnta,  et  Index  Verbo- 
rum,  nominum  propriorum  j)hrasium,  et 
pracipuarum  i)articularuni,a  Rich.  Franc. 
IhiLBmnck.  3  vols.  8vo.  £.2u2s.  bds. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Age  of  Homer, 
is  \\  ritings  and  Genius ;  and  on  the 
>^^tc  of  Religion,  Society,  Learning,  and 
Arts,  during  that  {Period,  &c.  8vo. 
<8.  Od.  sewed. 

COMMERCE^ 

A  Compendium  of  the  practice  of  sta¬ 
ting  Averages,  for  the  use  of  Counting- 
inuscs,  Insurance-Brokers,  Ship-Owners, 
hquMasten,  and  others ;  consisting  of 
*11  enumeration  of  the  Items  in  General 
verage  Statements,  and  an  appropria- 
^  of  them  to  their  respective  columns, 
^ompanied  by  copies  of  real  average 


statements,  with  a  table  to  cover  the  pre¬ 
mium,  Ac.  By  M.  Martin.  8vo.  AMols. 
boards. 

Remarks  on  the  external  Commerce 
and  Exchange  of  Bengal,  with  Appendix 
of  Account  and  Estimate.  Ry  G.  A. 
Princeps,  Esq.  8vo.  5s.  6d.  boards. 

Mortimer’s  Commercial  Dictionaiy  ; 
containing  full  and  accurate  information 
on  every  branch  of  the  Commerce  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  relative  to  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  and  produce  of  all  articles  of 
imjx)rt  and  exjxirt,  with  their  names  in 
all  the  modern  languages,  forming  a  com¬ 
plete  and  necessary  comj^anion  to  every 
counting-house.  A  new  edition,  revised 
to  the  present  time.  By  W.  Dickinson, 
Esq.,  barristcr-of-law,  and  by  a  merchant 
of  eminence.  8vo.  £.lul0s.  boards. 

EDUCATION. 

Interrogative  System  of  Instruction, in 
thick  post  copy-books,  with  ruled  spaces 
to  admit  of  the  Answers  being  fairly  en¬ 
tered  by  the  pupil,  by  the  use  of  which, 
the  real  acquisition  of  Knowledge,  on 
each  particular  subject,  w  ill  be  practically 
combined  w  ith  original  Exercises  in  Or¬ 
thography,  Syntax,  and  Penmanshij).  2s. 
each. — The  following  arc  the  sets  of 
Questions  thus  prepared : 

500  Questions  on  Robinsens’s  Ab¬ 
ridgment  of  Hume  and  Smollett’s  His¬ 
tory  of  England. 

500  Questions  on  Johnson’s  Gram¬ 
mar  of  Classical  Literature. 

500  Questions  on  Mitchell’s  Univer¬ 
sal  Catechism. 

500  Questions  on  Blair’s  Universal 
Preceptor. 

500  Questions  on  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment. 

500  Questions  on  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment. 

500  Questions  on  Barrow ’s  Scripture 
Narratives. 

500  Questions  on  Blair’s  English 
Grammar. 

500  Questions  on  AI array’s  Gram¬ 
mar,  and  Irving’s  Elements  of  Cumjx)- 
siticn. 

500  Questions  on  Goldsmith’s  Gram¬ 
mar  of  Geography. 

500  Questions  on  Goldsmith’s  Bri¬ 
tish  Empire. 

500  Questions  on  Goldsmith’s  Bio¬ 
graphical  Class  Book. 

500  Quc8tion.s  on  Blair’s  Grammar 
of  Natural  Philosophy. 

500  Questions  on  Clarke’s  Hundred 
Wonders  of  the  World. 


Monthh)  List  of  Xcw  Publications. 
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^Ivnthhf  I.ist  Aeu’  I*tdlflicafw)is. 

CLirke*8  W onders  Common  Prayer,  engraved  bv  John  Scott* 

from  draxvings  by  Burney  and  Thurston 
kiuire  s  Grammar  Royal  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

HISTORY. 

Bossute’s  Gram-  The  History  of  Modem  Greece,  from 
1820  to  the  esUblishment  of  Grecian  In. 
the  Eton  Latin  dej^endence.  Embellished  with  neat  en. 
gravings.  7s. 

Gifford’s  Abridg.  HORTICULTURE. 

Commentari^  vd.  V.  of  the  Transaction, 

in  the  Book  ol  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London : 
^  containing  6  plain  and  3  coloured  enmv. 

RobmsonsGram.  i„gs.  4,0.  boards, 

torj'. 

Robinson’s  Mo-  ^  miscellanies. 

Nature  Displayed,  in  the  Heavens  and 
Robinson’s  An-  Earth,  in  one  hundred  Lectures 

on  every’  interesting  object  in  Nature,  and 
set,  for  the  conve-  the  VV’onderful  Works  of  God  in  the 
>e  had  at  9(1  each.  Creation ;  with  several  hundred  engrav. 
ourse  of  English  higs.  By  S.  Shaw’,  LL.  D.  In  6  voU. 
a  Series  of  Ex-  Royal  12mo.  £.3ti3s.  Imrds. 

1  initial  one  to  a  Another  Edition  lias  been  prepared,  in 
order  to  form  a  which  all  the  subjects  that  admit  of  it 
ig  and  writing  at  beautifully  coloured  after  Nature. 

:  the  use  of  youths  10s. 

y  H.  Bright,  M.A.  F'ive  Thousand  Receipts  in  all  the  Use* 
ful  and  Domestic  Arts ;  constituting  a 
or  Pride  and  Pre-  complete  and  universal  practical  Libraiy 

no.  2s.  aiRi  operative  Cyclopedia.  By  Colin  .Mac- 

id  Eminent  Men,  kenzie.  Author  of  One  Thousand  Kxpe- 
Sources,  adapted  riments  in  Manufactures  and  Chcinistri. 
of  four  vears  old  Square  12mo.  10s.  Od.  bound  in  red, 

[lortraits.*  2  vols.  or  12s.  calf-gilt. 

No.  LXXVl.  of  the  Edinburg!)  Re. 
amouni ;  contain-  view’  and  Critical  Journal.  Cs. 
Attempt  to  reach  Whittingham's  French  ClassicF,  ^oI. 
blanc,  and  a  deli-  HL  containing  Charles  XII.  par  ^  oltaire. 

among  the  Alps.  One  volume  24mo. 

Part  V.  of  Whittingham’s  Cabinet 

Language,  accu-  Edition  of  Elegant  Extracts  in  1 
nslated  for  the  use  By  R.  A.  Davenport,  Esq.  2s.  Cd.  sew^ 

ek  Class.  By  H.  Whittingham’s  Pocket  Novelists, '  ols. 

lo.  38.  boards.  H,  15,  and  16:  containing  " 

iivenir  de  Rome.  Memoirs  of  an  Heiress.  By  our* 

ncy.  3  vols.  9s. 

.Jg  NATURAL  IIISTORV. 

An  Easy  and  Concise  Introduction  to 
;  being  a  Graphic  Lamarck’s  Arrangement  of  the  (knerarf 
iteresting  Subjects  jjy  Charles  Dubois,  F.LS 

V  Small  Svo.  12s.  boards. 

Folio.  £.2.28  in  Part  II.  of  Memoirs  of  the 

-press,  in  3  vols.  Wernerian  Natural  History  Society,  with 
engravings.  Svo.  lOs.  6d»  boards, 
ons  of  the  Novels  ®  on mavces. 

r  of  ‘‘  Waverley.”  novels,  tales,  a>d 

artists,  from  ori-  Justina,  or  Religion 
.  Leslie,  A.  R.  A.  6Ied,  a  Moral  Tale.  2  vols. 

^  Gretna-Green  Marriages  or  the 

through  the  Ober-  By  Mrs  Green.  3  vols.  12ino. 
erne,  Switzerland,  The  Three  Perils  of  Woman 
ivinga  and  a  map.  Leasing,  and  Jealousy,  a 
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yionihJ^  of  Ntiv  PuhiU'ntiuns. 


Fernanda,  or  tho  Hero  of  the  Times. 
Bv  Miss  Ann  Bransby.  2  vols.  10s.  6d. 

The  Fire-Eater,  l^mo.  8s. 

The  Hermit  in  Prison ;  translated 
fram  the  French  of  E.  Jouy  and  Joy, 
(Author  of  the  Hermit  of  the  Chaussee 
a’Antin,  &c.)  2  vols.  12mo.  14<s.  bds. 

niiLOSOPiiv. 

The  Inverted  Scheme  of  Copernicus, 
with  the  Pretended  Experiments  upon 
which  his  followers  have  founded  their 
Hrpothesis  of  Matter  and  Motion,  and 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Formation  of  Worlds 
out  of  Atoms  by  the  power  of  Gravity 
and  Attraction,  ex}>osed  as  foolish,  and 
rompletcly  refuted  as  false ;  and  the  Di¬ 
vine  System  of  the  Universe,  according 
to  the  Bible,  proved  by  Astronomical  Ob¬ 
servations  and  Tables  to  be  true.  By  B. 
Trescotl,  Kstj.,  Astronomer,  Liverpool.  7s. 

The  System  of  the  Universe  :  in  which 
the  unchangeable  Obliquity  of  the  Eclip¬ 
tic,  the  Solar  and  Lunar  Equations,  de¬ 
duced  from  Circular  Orbits,  and  the 
direct,  retrograde,  and  stationary  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  Minor  Planets,  are  mathe¬ 
matically  demonstrated  on  the  basis  of  the 
first  Chapter  of  Genesis,  with  many 
plates.  By  B.  Prescott.  12s. 

POETRY. 

Australasia,  a  Poem,  written  for  the 
<  hantx'llor’s  Medal  at  the  Cantbridge 
(’t)inuience,  July  1823.  By  W.  C.  Went- 
"01  th,  F.  C.  of  Su  Peter's  College.  8vo. 
'h.  sewed. 

The  Graces  :  a  Classical  Allegory  ;  in¬ 
terspersed  with  Poetry,  and  illustrated  by 
expla.iiuory  Notes  ;  together  w’ith  a  Poe¬ 
tical  fragment,  entitled  Psyche  among  the 
t 'races.  Translated  from  the  German. 
Hy  (’.  M.  Wieland.  PostSvo.  7s. 

DibUin’s  Original  Sea  Songs ;  engraved 
the  original  Copies  in  the  library  of 
Kitchener,  Esq.  M.  D.  In  four  parts, 
each. 

The  Battle  of  the  Bridge;  or  Pisa 
Defended :  a  Poem,  in  ten  Cimtos.  By 
S.  Maxwell,  Esq. 

Dartmoor,  and  other  Poems.  By  J. 
buttle.  8  VO.  5a. 

rOLlTICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

The  East  India  Military  Calendar  : 
containing  the  Services  of  General  and 
Held  Officers  of  the  Indian  Army.  4to. 
4-2«108. 

Debates,  Evidence,  and  Documents, 
J^nnected  with  the  investigation  of  the 

barges  brought  by  the  Attorney-general 
w  Ireland,  against  Charles  Thorp,  Esq. 

‘Rh  Sheriff  of  Dublin,  in  the  House  of 

oinmons,  1823.  8vo.  12s.  board*. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  accordancy  of 
with  the  principles  of  Christianity, 


and  an  examination  of  the  Pliilosophical 
Reasoning  by  which  it  is  defended,  Ac. 
8vo.  5s.  boards. 

A  View  of  the  Past  and  Present  State 
of  the  Island  of  Jamaica ;  with  Remarks 
on  the  Moral  and  Physical  Condition  of 
the  Slaves,  and  on  the  Abolition  of  Slav¬ 
ery  in  the  Colonies.  By  J.  Stewart.  8vo. 
10s.  Gd. 

TnEOLOOY. 

Thirty-threc  Sermons,  selected  from 
the  Works  of  the  Right  Reverend  Father 
in  (yod,  Thomas  Wilson,  D.  D.  Bishop 
of  Sodor  and  Man.  2  vols.  12ino.  Gs. 
boards. 

A  Voice  from  Jamaica,  in  reply  to 
William  Wilberforcc,  Esq.  By  the  Rev. 
G.  W.  Bridges,  B.  A.  Rector  of  Manches¬ 
ter,  Jamaica.  8vo.  2s.  sewed. 

Old  Church-of-England  Principles,  in 
a  Series  of  Plain  Doctrinal  and  Practicid 
Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Warner.  3  vols. 
1 2mo.  £.  1  boards. 

The  Angel  of  Mercy,  a  little  Book  of 
Affection  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Essay 
on  Heavenly  Spirits.  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Reason  and  Revelation,  or  a  Brief  Ex¬ 
position  of  the  Truth  and  Advantages  of 
Christianity.  1 2mo.  Is. 

Letters  on  Faith.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Dow.  18mo.  2s. 

An  Essay  on  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ,  in  which  Proofs  of  the  Fact  are 
adduced,  and  its  Beneficial  Influence  il¬ 
lustrated.  By  the  Rev.  James  Dow'. 
Is.  Gd. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Fall  of  Man,  Ac. 
By  the  Rev.  G.  Holden.  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

The  Reflector,  or  Christian  Advocate  ; 
in  w'hich  the  United  ElTorts  of  Modern 
Infidels  and  Socinians  are  detected  and 
exposed.  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

Strictures  on  the  Plymouth  Antino- 
nians.  By  J.  Cottle.  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 

The  Old  Doctrine  of  Faith  asserted,  in 
Opi)ositioii  to  certain  Modern  Innova¬ 
tions,  including  Strictures  on  Itcviews  of 
the  Author's  Sermons  on  Repentance  and 
Faith.  By  the  Rev.  James  Carlilc,  assis¬ 
tant  minister  in  the  Scots  Church,  in 
Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  Traveller's  Pocket  Atlas,  contain¬ 
ing  separate  Map*  of  the  Counties  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  a  Map  of  the 
Country  twenty-five  Miles  round  London; 
with  the  Population  of  the  Towns,  their 
Distances  from  London,  Ac. ;  corrected 
to  the  present  time.  15s.  plain;  21s. 
coloured. 

Remarks  on  the  North  of  Spain.  By 
John  Branison,  author  of  Travels  in 
Egypt,  Syria,  Greece,  Ac.  8vo.  Gs.  6d. 
boards. 
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EDINBURGH.  Essays  and  Treatifies.  By  Jaines  Fcr. 

ffuson,  F.R.S.  VIZ. ;  An  easy  IntroducUon 
A  System  of  Anatomical  Plates  ;  ac-  to  Astronomy  for  Young  Gentlemen  and 
companied  with  Descriptions,  and  Phy-  Ladies ;  the  Art  of  Drawing  in  Perspet. 
siological  and  Pathole^cal  Observations,  tive  made  easy ;  an  Introduction  to  Klee. 
By  John  Lizars,  F.R.S.  Fellow  of  the  tricity;  Select  Exercises ;  and  Tables  and 
Royal  CoU(^  of  Surgeons,  and  Lecturer  Tracts.  With  an  Appendix  relative  to 
cm  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Edinburgh.  Electricity,  Galvanism,  and  Electro-Mag. 
Part  11.— .Blood-Vessels  and  Nerves. —  netism.  By  David  Brewster,  LL.D. 

10s.  6d.  F.R.S.  &C.  A  new  Edition,  illustraud 

The  Plates  of  this]  Part  may  be  with  Copperplates.  One  volume  8va 
had  coloured,  AMuls.  14«. 

Denmark  Delineated,  or  Sketches  of  An  Easy  Introduction  to  Astronuniv 
the  Present  State  of  that  Country  ;  illus-  for  Young  Gentlemen  and  Ladies.  By 
trated  with  Portraits,  Views,  and  other  James  Ferguson,  F.R.S.  Revised  by  Da- 
Engravings,  from  Drawings  by  eminent  vid  Brewster,  LL.D.  &c.  A  new  Edi. 

Danish  Artists.  Part  II _ Royal  8vo.  tion,  illustrated  with  Copperplates.  One 

lOs.  6d.  sew'ed.  volume  12mo.  7s. 

Picturesque  View’s  of  Edinburgh,  from  The  Art  of  Drawing  in  Perspective. 
Drawings  by  Henry  Ewbank,  Esej.,  cn-  made  easy  to  those  who  have  had  no 
graved  by  W.  H.  Lizars.  No.  IV.  Prints  previous  knowledge  of  the  Mathematics. 
5s. ;  proofs,  India,  lOs.  Cd.  each  )vart.  By  James  Ferguson,  F.R.S.  A  new  Edi- 
A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Church  of  tion.  Revised  by  David  Brewster,  LL.D. 
Kirkliston,  on  the  7th  day  of  September  One  volume  12mo.  Ccpper|>lates.  4s. 
1823,  being  the  Sunday  after  the  ac-  A  Uniform  Edition  of  the  works  of 
counts  arrived  from  Paris,  of  the  death  James  Ferguson,  F.R.S.  conijmsing  As- 
of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Earl  of  Hope-  tronomy  explained  upon  Sir  Isaac  New. 
toun.  By  Charles  Ritchie,  Minister  of  ton’s  principles ;  Lectures  on  Select  Sub- 
Kirkliston.  8vo.  Is.  jects;  and  Essays  and  Treatises.  Edi. 

Chemical  Recreations :  a  Series  of  ted  by  David  Brew’ster,  LL.D.  and  iU 
Amusing  and  Instructive  Experiments,  lustrated  with  Copperplates.  5  vols.  Svo. 

which  may  be  perfonned  easily,  safely,  i.*.3H3s. 

and  at  little  expence.  To  w  hich  are  pre-  An  Address  to  the  Associate  Congre- 

fixed.  First  Lines  of  Chemistry  ;  wherein  gation.  Infirmary-street ;  in  which  the 
the  principal  facts  of  the  Science,  as  sta-  principles  of  the  Covenanted  Reforma, 
ted  by  the  most  celebrated  experimen-  tion,  as  embraced  and  professed  by  the 
talists,  are  familiarly  exidained.  With  Secession,  are  briefly  stated  and  illustra. 

a  Minute  Description  of  a  cheap  and  ted,  from  the  Acts  and  Proccedmgs  of  the 

simple  Apixiratus;  illustrated  by  Seventy  Associate  Presbytery  and  General  Asso- 
Engraved  Figures  on  the  different  parts  ciate  Synod,  and  the  works  of  our  roost 
of  it.  ISmo.  boards.  3s.  approved  w’riters ;  with  an  Appenihx.  By 

Jacob,  or  Patriarchal  Piety.  A  Series  George  Paxton,  Professor  of  Di''in’t.'» 
of  Discourses  delivered  in  St.  James’s  &c.  Is. 

Episcopal  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  Poems  and  Songs.  By  James  Ken. 

1822.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Craig.  One  nedy,  Savanha.  5s. 

volume  8vo.  10s.  6d.  in  boariks.  A  Treatise  upon  Breeding, 

***  The  profits  of  this  volume  are  to  and  Feeding  Cheviot  and  Black-f 
lie  devoted  in  aid  of  the  Funds  of  the  Sheep  on  ,hlgh  ii;stricts,  with 

Moravian  Mission.  count  of,  and  a  complete  cure  for»  * 

MalteJ  Brun’s  System  of  Geography,  fatal  malady  the  Rot.  With  observa 

Volume  IV.  Part  II.  7s.  6d.  tions  upon  laying  out  and 

Reasons  of  Protest  against  the  Doci-  Store  Farm.  Ry  John  Fairbaim, 
sion  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dunfermline,  on  mer  in  Lammermuir.  6vo. 

22d  July  1823.  Answ’crs  by  the  Pres-  A  Practical  Essay  on  the 

bytery,  and  the  Decision  of  the  United  Studying  and  Teaching  in  Scotian  »  ^ 
Associate  Synod,  11th  Sept.  1823.  4d.  a  Guide  to  Students  at  the 
The  Leisure  of  a  l..adv  f*mnlnvMl  in  Parish  Schoolmasters,  and  Fanit) 
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intending  to  serv'd  as  a  Guide  to  Learn¬ 
ers  in  their  Latin  Compositions.  By  M. 
TiHTie,  Teacher  of  French,  &c.  S^nd 
Kdition.  3s.  Gd. 

A  Selection  of  Passages  of  Scripture, 
gvsiematically  arranged,  suited  to  Sunday 
Schools.  Third  Edition.  By  the  Rev. 
VVm.  Brown,  M.  D.  Edinburgh.  Sd. 

Ciiristian  Gleaner,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Authentic  Narratives,  Anecdotes,  &c. 
original  and  selected,  suited  to  the  Occu- 
jwnt  of  the  cottage,  the  VV'ork-shop,  and 
the  Kitchen.  V'ol.  1*  ]2mo.  Is.  6d.  Pub¬ 
lished,  also,  in  Monthly  Numbers,  2d* 
each. 


Discourses  suited  to  the  Administration 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  interspersed  with 
Addresses  and  Exhortations  to  the  Cotn- 
municants.  Second  Edition.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Brown,  Edinburgh.  12mo.  5s. 

On  Religion,  and  the  Means  of  its  At¬ 
tainment.  Second  Edition.  18mo.  By 
the  same,  Is.  fld. 

The  New  Caliope,  No.  1.  being  a 
Selection  of  British,  and  occasionally  Fo¬ 
reign  Melodies,  newly  arrangetl  for  the 
Piano- Forte,  and  engraved  on  copper, 
with  Vignettes  to  each  song*  By  John 
Beugo.  (To  he  continued  quarterly.)  Is. 


EUROPE. 

France  and  Spain _ Tlic  great  ob¬ 

ject  of  the  invasion  of  S|)ain  by  France, 

I  iiamely  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  to 
his  sovereign  and  absolute  pow’cr,  is  at 
length  accomplished.  The  S]iBni.sh  Mo¬ 
narch  and  his  family  were  set  free  on  the 
'  ^th  September,  and  arrived  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Duke  of  Angouleme  on 
^hc  1st  instant.  Of  the  circumstance 
which  immediately  jireceded  this  event, 
the  following  account  has  been  given,  and 
i*  proliably  tolerably  authentic  On  the 
2ith  September,  it  is  said,  General  Alava 
was  dispatched  from  the  Cortes  to  the 
hrad^juarters  of  the  Duke  of  Angouleme, 
with  propositions  that  the  King  should 
I  1*  set  at  liberty,  but  that  the  city  of  Cadiz, 
^he  Isle  of  Leon,  and  all  the  strong  places 
:|  still  in  the  ix)wer  of  the  Constitutionalists, 
[I  should  remain  under  the  dominion  of  the 
||  <^itutionalist8  for  two  months,  during 
Ml  which  time  they  should  l)e  permitted  to 
f|  h-affic  and  hold  communication  with  the 
d  of  Sjmin  and  all  Other  countries.  These 

^  pitipositions  were  indignantly  rejected, 
J  without  examination,  and  General  Alava 
tl  /  j  present  himself  again,  unless 

it  ®  orought  the  pure  and  unconditional  sur- 
t|  of  Cadiz.  The  return  of  Alava  to 
'vithout  having  attained  the  object 
||  ^iiission,  produced  universal  constcr- 
l|  feuds  and  dissensions,  attend- 

I  with  plunder,  and  every  possible  out- 
unfortunate  city.  Un- 
n  tiT  -  ^  circumstances,  and  convinced  of 
^  j  ® possibility  of  organizing  any  ade- 

[i  ^  of  defence,  the  Cortes  held  a 
t  fitting  on  the  27lh,  at  srhich  it  came 

I  _^5c*olutk>n  of  dissolving  itself,  and  of 
the  island  and  city  to  a  state  of 
f  I  «narchy.  While  matters  wrere  in 
d  ^*c<jnfusfon,  and  all  authority  relaxed, 


the  King,  presuming  that  there  would  lie 
no  obstacle  to  his  removal,  wrote  a  letter 
te  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  stating  that 
he  w’as  free,  and  would  come  to  his  head¬ 
quarters  ;  but,  on  the  28th,  when  the 
Royalist  regiment  of  San  Martial  made 
an  effort  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  put  his 
proposed  journey  in  execution,  they  were 
successfully  opposed  by  the  militia  of 
Madrid,  w'ho,  having  been  the  first  to  oflhr 
violence  to  the  Royal  authority,  having 
attended  the  King  as  his  gaolers  from  the 
capital  to  Cadiz,  and  having  used  every 
kind  of  severity  to  compel  the  garrison  to 
protract  the  defence  of  the  latter  city,  had 
no  hope  of  pardon.  This  movement,  of 
course,  prevented  the  expected  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  King  at  Port  St.  Mary’s,  and 
was  the  occiision  of  a  telegraphic  dispatch 
from  the  Duke  d’ Angouleme,  stating  that 
negociations  were  broken  off,  and  Ca¬ 
diz  w'ould  be  bombarded  on  the  following 
day.  After  the  secret  sitting,  the  Cortes 
are  said  to  have  held  two  public  ones,  and 
from  each  sent  messages  to  the  King, 
supplicating  him  to  open  negociations 
with  the  French  General  “  on  w’hatcver 
terms  he  pleased.”  On  his  Majesty  re¬ 
fusing  to  enter  into  any  ncgociation,  the 
Cortes,  alarmed  at  the  increasing  agitation 
of  the  people,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
troops  assembled  to  recognize  the  su¬ 
preme  authority  of  the  King,  then  dissolv¬ 
ed  themselves. 

After  these  events,  the  dty  of  Cadiz 
submitted  unconditionally,  and  was  enter¬ 
ed  by  the  French  troops  on  ths  3d  Instant 

Pampcluna  and  Santona  had  previously 
capitulated,  and  the  fortress  of  Sand  Pto- 
tii  had  been  carried  by  assault.  This,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  early  defection  of  the 
Generals  In  commai^  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  armies,  must  no  doubt  have  had 
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great  Influence  on  the  mind:}  of  the  Cortes, 
as  there  remained  no  longer  any  hope  of 
a  diversion  being  made  in  their  favour. 
Riego,  who  had  left  Cadix  early  in  Se|)> 
tember,  had  failed  in  an  attempt  to  bring 
back  the  troops  of  Bollasleros  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Cortes,  and  was  himself 
taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  Madrid. 

It  is  stated,  that,  in  a  letter  which  Fer¬ 
dinand  addressed  to  the  Duke  d*Angou- 
leme,  he  said,  he  had  promised  not 
to  persecute  any  one  on  account  of  poli¬ 
tical  opinions,  but  nothing  more;  and  that 
he  should  not  engage  in  the  affairs  of  Gk)- 
vemment  till  after  his  return  to  Madrid.” 

A  letter  from  Paris,  of  the  11th  Octo¬ 
ber,  received  by  express,  states,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  there  had  been  received, 
by  the  French  Ministers,  the  copy  of  a 
proclamation  issueil  by  the  King  of  Spain 
previous  to  his  leaving  Cadiz.  In  this  it 
is  said  his  Majesty  promises  a  general 
amnesty,  without  qualification  or  excep¬ 
tion.  The  oflicers  and  soldiers  who  1^ 
him  from  Seville  to  Cadiz  are  not  only  to 
partake  of  this  amnesty,  but  are  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  commissions  and  their  rank, 
and,  if  dismissed,  are  to  receive  the  half  of 
their  })ay.  The  same  indulgence  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  the  members  of  the  Cortes, 
and  the  military  engaged  in  the  defence 
of  Cadiz.  He,  moreover,  declares  he  is 
actuated  by  tlie  sincerest  opinion  of  the 
necessity  of  free  institutions,  and  that  he 
will  always  be  prepared  to  co-operate  with 
his  advisers  in  securing  public  lil)erty. 
Towards  the  b^inning  of  the  proclama¬ 
tion,  he  uses  the  expression,  that  he  was 
called  by  his  duty  to  the  enemy's  campy 
w  hich  is  supposed  to  have  given  so  much 
offence  to  the  French  Ministry,  that  the 
proclamation  w'ill  not  l)e  inserted  in  the 
French  papers.  They  were  knowm  in 
Paris  to  have  received  a  copy  of  it  three 
days  before,  but  they  certainly  concealed 
its  contents.  Great  doubts  may,  however, 
be  with  propriety  entertained  respecting 
the  sincerity  of  the  King  of  Spain  in  issu¬ 
ing  his  proclamation,  since  it  w’as  done 
before  he  quitted  Cadiz,  and  where  every 
artifice  w'ould  be  resorted  to,  to  prevent 
any  excesses  on  the  part  of  the  populace. 

Portugal. — The  Lisbon  papers,  of 
the  28th  ult.  arc  filled  with  details  of  the 
ceremony  of  investing  the  King  of  Portu¬ 
gal  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  on  the 
23d,  which  took  place  at  tlie  Royal  Pa¬ 
lace  of  Ajuda.  The  castle  of  St.  George, 
and  the  ships  of  war  in  the  harbour,  fired 
royal  salutes  at  the  termination  of  the 
ceremony.  His  Majesty  had  ordered  a 
splendid  repast  to  be  prepared  in  honour 
of  the  Ambassador,  Sir  Edward .  Thorn¬ 
ton,  Sir  George  Kayler,  and  other  persons 
charged  by  the  British  Monarch  with  this 


solemn  investiture,  in  the  PiUace  das  N\*. 
cessidades,  to  which  his  Majesty's  Minh! 
ters,  the  Diplomatic  Body,  and  other  per. 
sons  of  distinction,  were  invited. 

Switzerland.— ./^uxannr,  Sept.  29. 
—The  Representative  Council  of  Geneva 
has,  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds,  parsed 
a  law  to  suspend  the  liberty  of  the  pms 
for  a  year.  All  writings  on  every  subject 
will  be  liable  to  a  previous  censorship. 
New  measures  are  also  spoken  of  as  about 
to  be  adopted  in  the  same  Canton,  to  ren. 
der  it  still  more  difficult  for  foreigners  to 
take  refuge  and  settle  there.  It  is  also 
in  agitation  to  repeal  tlieir  marriage  law, 
which,  having  deen  imprudently  sup. 
pressed  at  the  period  of  the  restoration, 
was  re-enacted  two  years  ago  by  the  uiia. 
nimous  votes  of  the  two  Councils. 

Italy. — ^I'he  Cardinal  Della  Genga 
(Annibal)  has  been  elected  Pope,  and 
taken  the  title  of  Leo  XII.  Mis  llolinesi 
was  born  on  the  2d  August  17G0,  at  the 
Castle  de  la  Genga,  situated  Ivetvveen  the 
Duchy  of  Urbin,  and  the  .March  of  An¬ 
cona.  At  the  moment  of  his  nominatioi;, 
he  was  Cardinal  Vicar,  that  is,  admitiis. 
trator,  as  regards  spiritual  allairs,  of  the 
diocese  of  Rome. 

Naplesy  SepU  16. — The  high  tribunal 
of  the  hither-most  principality  has  just 
condemned  to  death  Antoine  Giannone, 
of  Naples;  Jean,  of  Orta;  Clement  1’rot.i, 
of  Salerno ;  Frederic  Cimino,  of  Monte- 
pertoso  ;  and  Felix  Tafuri — found  guilty 
of  being  members  of  the  Carlvonari,  and 
of  having  worn  the  tri-colourcil  ccKkade 
on  the  17th  of  June,  1820,  and  of  having 
conspired  against  the  Government.  The 
Court  declared  them  excluded  from  the 
amnesty  of  the  28th  of  September  lt*2« 
and  they  were  executed  on  the  12th  inst. 

Greece. — By  intelligence  from  Dg- 
hom,  of  the  8th,  we  learn  that  the  Up- 
tains  of  several  vessels,  arrived  from  t  i 
Archipelago,  have  stated  that  the  grwtest 
joy  prevails  in  all  the  Greek  islands.  .  e** 
had  been  received  that  Colcontriom 
gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  w  ^ 
who  were  about  to  enter  the 
sus.  The  carnage  was  terrihle,  an 
Turkish  army  may  he  looked  . 

nihilated ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fleet  is  in  a  situation  of  great  era 
ment ;  for  the  Greek  fleet,  ,. 

well  appointed,  has  taken  its  s  a 
the  entrance  of  the  Ionian  se^  *rantain 

off  the  communicaUon  of  ‘"jj. 

Pacha  with  the  Dardanelles.  . 

fleet  is  to  remain  in  this  .  ibe 

as  as  possible,  in  order  to 

Turks  ftom  leaving  the 

going  into  the  Archipelag^  fmniCawl* 

news  has  also  been  received 

The  Greek,  in  that  istonU  amounl 
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Hj^hling  men,  without  including 
a  nunifxT  of  ci>unlrymen,  who  act  as  gue¬ 
rillas.  The  strong  places  arc  occupied 
hv  tlic  Turks,  but  they  have  not  been 
ai)Ic  to  fupjdy  them  with  provisions.  The 
pla?ut’  commits  great  ravages  among 
them,  and  they  are  closely  blockaded.  A 
(Irtvk  stiuadron,  detached  from  the  main 
flivt,  has  gone  towards  Alexandria,  to 
Match  the  remains  of  the  Egyptian  fleet. 

AMERICA. 

lltTF.vos  Ay UES— According  to  late 
accounts  from  Buenos  Ayres,  it  appears 
that  the  indei>endcnce  of  the  Government 
of  Buenos  Ayres  has  l)een  recognised  by 
(ommissioners  sent  out  by  Ferdinand  for 
that  purjwse.  A  preliminary  convention 
was  formally  concluded  l)etween  these 
Commissioners  and  the  Buenos  Ayres 
(iovernment  on  the  4th  July,  and,  by  a 
suhsiijuent  act,  the  Government  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  ratify  this  convention,  and  al¬ 
so  to  negociate,  pursuant  to  one  of  the 
articles  therein  contained,  the  accession 
thereto  of  the  Governments  of  Chili,  Peru, 
iVc. 

Cor.OMUiA — St.Thoma»*s,Aug.  26 _ 

“  Just  arrived  from  Laguirairery  import¬ 
ant  news.  The  Royalist  General  Mo¬ 
rales  surrendered  by  capitulation  on  the 
ikl  inst.  to  the  Colombian  forces.  All  the 
.‘'paniiih  vessels  of  war  on  the  I.ake  of 
Marucaybo  were  given  up  to  the  Patriots. 
The  troo|w  have  liberty  to  go  to  Cuba,  and 
Morales  himself,  with  his  Statf,  &c.  have 
already  sailed  for  the  Havannah.** 

Subsequent  accounts  from  Laguira  state 
that  an  express  had  arrived  there,  with 
the  information  that  the  Sjxinish  garrison, 
after  Morales*  defeat,  had  proceeded  to 
blow'  up  the  fortifications  of  Porto  Cabello, 
pre juratory  to  its  final  abandonment. 

Peru. — Advices  have  been  received 
fmm  Peru,  by  the  Thames,  whaler,  which 
wiled  from  Callao  on  the  30th  June,  that 
f>n  the  18th  of  that  month,  the  city  of 
hima  was  re> taken  by  the  Spanish  Royal¬ 
ists  under  General  Canterac,  without  any 
fighting,  the  Patriots  having  retired  to  the 
fortress  of  Callao.  On  the  ?flth,  the  Royal- 

pushed  forw'ard  a  reconnoitring  force 
almost  to  the  walls  of  Callao,  and  drove 
in  the  out-posts,  but  made  no  attempt 
npon  the  place.  The  Independent  Go- 
'  wnment  had  retired,  first  to  Callao,  and 
afterwards,  from  want  of  room  in  that 
fortress,  to  TruxIUo.  The  movement 
by  the  Royalists  upon  Lima  was 
Wi^ed  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  opc- 
*^tion8  of  the  Patriots,  who  had  detached, 
^eral  w'cekt  previously,  an  expedition  of 
*^0  men,  under  General  Santa  Cruz,  to 
Anca,  which  they  were  iweparing  to  rcin- 
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force  from  Callao  witli  u  fuither  detach- 
men  of  3000  men,  for  whose  embarkation 
the  tranKjxjits  w’erc  all  ready  when  the 
Thames  sailed.  These  troops  w'ould  be 
joined  by  a  force  of  3000  Chilians,  whose 
cmlmrkation  had  been  delayed  by  a  storm 
at  Valiwraiso,  w^hich  had  wrecked  some  of 
the  transports  ready  for  them.  The 
landing  of  the  Patriot  General  Santa  Cruz, 
at  Arica,  on  the  18th  June,  was  known 
at  Lima  before  the  Thames  sailed.  The 
country  had  risen  in  his  favour,  and  the 
few  remaining  Spanish  troops  in  the 
neighbourhood  had  been  disarmed  by  the 
inhabitants.  There  was  nothing  to  op- 
pose  the  advance  of  that  army  tow’nrds 
Cuzco,  by  which  means  the  Spaniards  in 
Lima  would  lie  taken  between  two  fires, 
and  have  scarcely  a  chance  of  cscaix*. 
The  Royalists  had  concentrated  their  for¬ 
ces  for  this  advance  upon  Lima,  and  had 
no  other  force  in  the  field,  in  any  |)art 
of  Peru.  Their  army  in  l.ima  is  repre¬ 
sented  variously,  from  5000  to  8000  men. 
The  Patriots  had  *0,000  men  in  their 
pay,  of  whom  9000  were  at  and  near 
Arica,  COOO  in  Callao,  and  the  rest  at 
Truxillo,  Pisco,  and  other  places,  in  de¬ 
tachments  of  1000  to  1500  men. 

Brazils.— Differences  have  already 
arisen  betw'ccn  the  Brazilians  and  their 
new'  Emperor.  The  struggle  for  power 
has  shifted  its  grounds,  and  superseded 
the  question  of  national  sovereignty,  by 
one  of  the  prerogative :  the  veto  is  the 
specific  point  of  dispute ;  his  Imperial 
Majesty  insisting  on  its  in)mediate  exer¬ 
cise,  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  on 
the  suspension  or  postponement  of  it, 
until  after  the  dissolution  of  that  body. 
The  Emperor  has  declared,  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  this  vote  of  the  Assembly,  he 
w  ill  sanction  and  execute  such  acts  only 
as  meet  with  his  approbation.  It  is  add¬ 
ed,  that  the  Emperor  hod  been  very  as¬ 
siduous  in  his  attentions  to  the  military, 
and  it  ia  conjectured  that  he  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  establish  an  absolute  veto  by 
military  force. 

Demerara.— By  accounts  from  this 
settlement,  it  apfiears  that  a  serious  in¬ 
surrection  broke  out  there  among  the 
negroes  on  the  18th  and  19th  August 
last,  which,  however,  bad  been  put  down, 
orul  the  colony  restored  to  tranquillity, 
after  a  few  of  the  whites,  and  several 
« hundreds  of  the  blacks,  had  been  killed 
in  the  contest.  A  number  of  the  negroes 
had  been  subsequently  tried  by  Courts- 
martial,  and  executed  as  ringleaders  in 
the  Insunwction.  Tsro  Methodist  Mi- 
nhten,  and  an  Englishman  named  Ha¬ 
milton,  arc  in  custody,  charged  os  aecet- 
>  foriee  of  the  insurgents. 

Cuba.— A  very  eeriout  plot  has  been 
3R 
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)RDs.— Jw/v  10.— Par-  ^'•GentlnnenofthcUomeoft  'ohIWCil*, 

clay  ProroKued  by  Com-  „  have  it  in  comman'cl  from  hi. 

usual  cerciuonics.  Majesty  to  thank  you  for  the  siipplii-. 

sioners  ^ere  the  Lord  which  you  have  grantt'd  for  the  service  of 
Archbishop  of  Canter-  year,  and  to  assure  you  that  he  h.D 
ivvby ,  Earl  of  Liver|xx)l,  received  the  sinccrc.st  pleasure  froiii  the 
anurland.  relief  which  you  have  been  enabled  ii> 

r  Commons  were  sum-  aftbrd  his  iveoplc,  by  a  large  reduciioncf 
at  two  o  clock  |>recisely.  taxes.” 

1  for  giving  the  Royal 

n  Bills,  and  for  Proro-  “  Afy  Lords  and  Gcntkmcn^ 

lent,  was  then  read,  and  tr  .1.  «»  •  .  i.  ^11 

.  ,  “  His  Majesty  has  commanded  us  to 

laving  received  the  Royal  .  -  *^ .  '1  .  . 

r>\  j  r.  inform  you,  that  he  continues  to  recenc 

Chancellor  proceeded  to  .  ,,  i.  •  ....t 

ing  speech  foreign  Powers  the  strong 

g  pew  .  assurances  of  their  friendly  dispobitiiui  to- 

s  and  Centlemcny  wards  this  Country'. 

j  j  1  L-  »»  •  “  Deeply  as  his  Majesty  still  regreU 

manded  by  his  Majesty ,  failure  of  his  earnest  endeavours  to 

from  your  attendant  m  interruption  of  the  ix.*  of 

express  to  you  his  Ma-  i,  ^j^ords  him  tl.e  greatest  am- 

Intents  for  the  seal  and  principles  upm  shkh 

vith  you  have  apidied  he  has  acted,  and  the  policy  which  be  has 

e  seven,  objects  .vhich  j^ermined  to  pursue,  have  been  nmrW 
umend^  to  your  atten-  ^  concurreno-, 

mg  of  thc.Sess.on.  consonant  with  the  interests,  and  a- 

y  entertains  a  ronfident  satisfactory  to  the  feelings  of  his  poo|)lc- 
the  provisions  of  mtcnial  Parliament  was  then  prorogued  i..  ih 
h  you  have  adopted  W.m  form, 

nd,  will,  when  earned 

to  remove  some  of  the  House  of  Commons.— 
e  so  long  afHkted  that  .Mr  Brougham  moved  that  the  Petition 
d  Kingdom.  from  the  Catholic  Association,  coinp‘a|'’' 

imanded  to  assure  you,  ing  of  the  mal- administration  of 
'pend  upon  the  firm,  but  in  Ireland  should  be  referred  to  *  ^ 

se,  of  those  powers  which  neral  Committee  on  Courts  of  Jut¬ 
ted  to  his  Majesty,  for  The  Honourable  Member  spoke  at 

of  violence  and  outrage  length,  and  with  more  than  his 

and  for  the  protection  of  hemence,  recapitulating  all 
3l>erties  of  his  Majesty’s  complaints  of  abuses  in  Ireland  whic 

been  lately  so  profusely  offered  to  t 
the  greatest  satisfaction  He.  Mr  Goulbum  resisted 
it  enabled  to  contemplate  and  denied  all  the  charges,  of  t 
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the  Doncgai  AssizcB,  a  |xissage  to  show 
tlMi  the  adaiiiiistration  of  justice  by  Pro- 
ti'tanis  in  Irelaiiil  was  untainted  by 
am  |>arty  feeling.  Mr  J.  Haly,  who  de- 
vcii’ied  himself  as  a  warm  friend  to  Ca¬ 
tholic  cinanciixition,  and  a  rejircsentative 
ot'  the  greatest  Catholic  county  in  Ire- 
biivl,  reprobated  the  jietition  as  a  foul 
calumny  u|K)n  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
Mr  Martin,  member  for  the  same  county, 
(balway.)  also  opposed  the  motion,  os  did 
likewise  Mr  Peel.  Mr  Almrcromby  sup- 
pteted  it ;  and  Mr  Brougham  replied  in 
a  .>ivecli  of  some  length,  and  of  unabated 
varmth.  On  a  division,  however,  the 
motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  139 
to  j.O. 

./wvr30 — Mr  Kennedy’s  Scots  Jury 
Kill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed, 
1»\  the  small  majority  of  4,  there  being 
<»()  for  atid  56  against  it.  The  Scots 
t  oinmissary  Courts’  Bill  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed.  On  the  motion  of  the 
l.ord  Advocate,  the  Scots  Sheriffs  Courts’ 
bill  was  ordered  to  t)c  read  a  third  time 
that  (iay  three  months. 

Jtihf  1 — After  a  conversation  of  some 
length,  in  which  a  lively,  but  by  no 
means  angry,  altercation  occurred  l>etw’ecii 
J'ir(\  I.ong  and  Mr  Croker,  an  amend- 
tiiciu,  proposed  by  the  latter  Gentleman, 
placing  the  X*. 40,000  granted  for  a  build¬ 
ing  to  receive  the  King’s  Library  under 
the  conlroul  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
(instead  of  the  'J’rustees  of  the  British 
Muwum,  as  originally  proposed,)  was  car¬ 
ried  hy  a  majority  of  80  to  26. 

Mr  Brougham  brought  forward  again 
the  jK’tition  of  Mr  Rowan,  charging  Co¬ 
lonel  Crosbie,  Member  for  the  county  of 
Kerry  in  Ireland,  ^v^th  selling  an  office, 
fhe  petition  w'as  rejected,  on  the  ground 
that  it  alleged  an  ofl‘encc  punishable  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  law. 

Mr  Hume  then  presented  a  very  long 
iviition  against  prosecutions  for  blasphe- 
ttty,  from  a  numl)cr  of  dissenting  Minis¬ 
ters,  of  various  denominations,  which  he 
enforced  in  a  speech  of  appropriate  length, 
concluding  with  a  motion  for  a  resolution 
‘‘Arming  the  doctrines  of  the  petition. 

Wilbcrforce  opposed  the  resolution, 
he  was  willing  to  concede  the  ut» 
most  latitude  of  opinion,  he  was  not  pre- 
1‘iircd  to  say  that  every  insult  to  religion 
•nust  be  |)asscd  over.  Mr  Ricardo  sup¬ 
ported  the  petition  in  a  speech  of  some 
«ngth  •  |,ut  neither  in  his  nor  in  Mr 
iuine’s  speech  was  there  any  argument 
l^nich  has  not  lieen  long  rendered  fami- 
‘1^  to  the  public  by  the  defences  of  Car- 
'  «  and  utlier  persons.  Mr  W.  Smith 
^  supported  the  resolution.  Mr  Twiss 
^ftd  Mr  Feel  warmly  opposed  it,  and,  fi- 
'***•>’,  it  was  rejected  w  ithout  a  division. 


Juhf  2. — The  Chancellor  of  the  Kx- 
chequer  made  the  usual  annual  statement 
of  the  Finance  of  the  country  ;  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  presented  his  ex|>osition, 
which  was  of  a  very  gratifying  descrip¬ 
tion,  in  a  very  able  sjoeech.  We  have  not 
space  for  giving  the  particulars  of  this 
statement,  but  the  result  is,  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  rej^eal  of  seven  millions  and 
a  half  of  taxes,  three  millions  of  debt  W’cre 
discharged  last  year ;  yet  leaving  a  surplus 
of  the  consolidated  debt  for  the  first  time 
during  many  years,  exhibits  such  an  un¬ 
equivocal  proof  of  the  progressive  finan¬ 
cial  prosj)erity  of  the  country,  as  fully  to 
justify  the  congratulation  of  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  sat  down  amid  loud  cheers. 
Mr  Mal)erly  and  Mr  Hume  confessed  the 
truth  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s 
statement,  and  Mr  Sheritf  Thompson 
observeti,  that  by  keeping  clear  of  conti¬ 
nental  politics,  this  country  must,  in  a  few 
years,  arrive  at  a  degree  of  pros|x?rity  un¬ 
exampled  in  the  history  of  the  w’orld — a 
truth  that  we  trust  may  Ik*  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  minds  of  statesmen  and 
legislators. 

The  House  then  went  into  the  case  of 
Mr  Chief  Baron  O’fJrady,  and  agreed  to 
three  preliminary  resolutions. 

July  3.— The  resolutions  agreed  to  on 
the  preceding  evening,  in  the  case  of  Mr 
Chief  Baron  O’Grady,  were  re|)ortcd,  after 
a  conversation  between  Messrs.  Rice, 
Hume,  Wcthercll,  Canning,  Hutchinson, 
and  O’Grady.  The  general  feeling  of  the 
House  seemed  to  Ik*,  that  the  facta  alleged 
against  Mr  O’Grady  were  too  frivolous 
for  a  serious  charge  ;  but  that  having  l>ecn 
received,  they  must,  in  justice  to  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  Mr  Rice’s  accusation,  be  formally 
investigated. 

July  4. — The  Irish  Tithes  Composition 
Bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  {Mussed,  with 
an  amendment  introduced  by  Mr  Goul- 
burn,  cm{X)wering  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  refer  the  adjustment  of  disputed  com- 
{X)sitions  to  the  going  Judge  of  Assize. 

The  Rcci|?rocity  of  Duties  Bill  was  then 
pro{>osed  to  be  read  a  third  time,  •  W’hen 
Mr  Robinson  warmly  op{jo8cd  it,  as  like¬ 
ly  to  o|>erate  injuriously  against  the  ship¬ 
ping  interest,  and  therefore  to  impair  the 
naval  |X)wer  of  the  cm|>ire.  Mr  Wallace 
defended  the  measure  as  indisputably  well 
calculated  to  extend  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain,  and  argued  that  a  measure 
having  that  cfiTcct  could  not  lie  ultimately 
injurious  to  the  shipfiing  interest.  Mr  T. 
Wilson,  Mr  Bright,  and  Mr  Marry  at,  op- 
|)06ed  the  Bill,  which  was,  however,  sup- 
{lorted  by  Messrs  liurne,  Ricardo,  and 
several  other  Members,  and  carried,  on  a 
division,  by  a  majority  of  75  to  51. 
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July  7.— The  Lasulndia  Trade  Bill  waa 
rjad  a  third  time,  and  passed,  notwith¬ 
standing  a  slight  opposition  on  the  part  of 
Mr  Money,  Mr  Forlx^s,  and  Mr  Hume. 

The  Lords*  amendments  to  the  Prison 
Bill  w’cre  next  taken  into  consideration, 
when  Mr  Grey  Bennet  projwsed  to  reject 
iHe  clause,  authorising  the  corporal  chas¬ 
tisement  of  refractory  prisoners.  On  a 
division,  Mr  Bennet*s  proposition  w'as 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  36  to  22. 

Mr  Wilmot  Horton  then  moved  the 
Order  of  the  Day  for  the  recommitment 
of  the  New  South  Wales  Jurisdiction 
Bill,  and  explained  the  principal  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  bill,  which  went  to  provide 
a  place  of  ulterior  penal  transportation 
for  convicts,  and  scjiarate  more  effectu¬ 
ally  the  places  of  residence  of  convicts 
within  the  colony.  Mr  Horton  explain¬ 
ed,  that  trials  by  jury  w'ere  not  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  bill,  which  referred  crimi¬ 
nal  charges  against  a  commission  of  se¬ 
ven  officers.  Mr  Bright  strongly  con¬ 
demned  the  refusal  of  the  jury  trial,  and 
moved  that  the  bill  should  be  read  that 
day  six  months.  Mr  G.  Bennet  thought 
that  the  population  of  New  South  Wales, 
consisting,  as  it  did,  of  one  half  convicts, 
was  not  in  a  state  to  receive  the  jury 
trial.  Sir  James  Macintosh  cited  the 
example  of  Virginia,  to  which  the  trial 
by  jury  had  been  conceded,  at  a  time 
when  it  w’as  at  least  as  much  a  colony 
of  convicts  as  New  South  Wales  could 
be  said  to  be.  Mr  Bright  withdrew  his 
amendment,  and  the  House  w'ent  into  a 
Committee,  when  Sir  J.  INfacintosh  pro- 
|X)sed  a  clause  to  establish  the  trial  by 
jury,  which,  on  a  division,  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  41  to  30. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  several 
IKtitions  were  presented.  Among  others, 
Mr  Brougham  presented  one  from  a  per¬ 
son  named  Quinn,  complaining  of  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Ireland.  The 
(letition  stated,  that  the  petitioner,  a  Ca¬ 
tholic  surgeon,  had  brought  an  action 
against  a  Protestant  Clergyman  for  an 
assault,  in  threatening  “  to  knock  his 
hciid  off*/*  if  he  ])ersistcd  in  remaining 
rm'ered  during  the  performance  of  ‘‘  God 
save  the  King  ;**  that  a  special  jury  ha¬ 
ving  been  refused  at  first,  was  afterwards 
granted  upon  the  prayer  of  the  SherifTs 
returning  officer  ;  that  the  special  jurors 
were  all  suspected  or  avowed  Orange¬ 
men  ;  that  at  the  trial,  the  Judge,  Mr 
Baron  M'Clelland,  charged  the  jury,  that 

though  the  letter  of  the  law  was  against 
I  he  defendant,  the  jury  might  find  for 
him,  in  honour  of  our  good  old  King, 
who  might  be  justly  called  the  father  of 
hia  people.;**  that  the  jury  found  accord¬ 
ingly  against  the  petitioner,  condemning 


him  in  cinsts,  which  prixluced  his  ci.m|'lctc 
ruin.  The  petition  added,  that  ihe  ikh. 
tioner  had  in  vain  applied  to  the  G.uru.t 
Exchetiuer  in  Ireland  for  a  new  trial,  and 
concluded  with  a  prayer  to  the  1  louse  k, 
grant  a  new  trial  to  be  had  at  Wwt. 
minster. 

July  8.— Sir  J.  Mackintosh  presenteil 
a  petition  from  the  emancipated  convicts 
of  New  South  Wales,  complaining  that 
after  having  been  long  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  of  freemen,  they  had  sud. 
denly,  and  without  any  pretence  of  fault 
on  their  part,  been  placed  under  many 
grievous  disqualifications  by  the  deci>ii)n 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Baronet 
suggested  that  some  clause  of  relief  lor 
these  jiersons  might  be  introduced  into 
the  {lending  New  South  Wales  Bill. 

Mr  G.  Bennet  presented  the  reix)rt  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Milbank  IVnitcn. 
tiary.  The  rejxirt  acquitted  the  officers 
of  that  Prison  of  all  blame  oti  account  of 
the  late  mortality  there,  which  it  ascribed 
to  the  inclemency  of  the  last  winter. 

The  Distillery  Bill  was  read  a  third  time, 
and  passed,  with  some  amendments.  Mr 
Hutchinson  and  Mr  S.  Rice  unsuccesslully 
opposed  the  measure,  as  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  brewers  and  large  distillers. 

Mr  Hume  then  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  several  abuses  in  tire 
management  and  collection  of  the  land, 
tax.  He  detailed  the  abuses  of  which 
he  complained  in  a  long  speech ;  but  they 
were  nearly  all  denied  in  suljstancc  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  B:xche<iuer ;  and 
Mr  Hume,  in  consequence  of  the  pnned 
inaccuracy  of  some,  withdrew  the  Keso- 
lution  which  he  had  founded  upon  them. 

On  the  bringing  up  of  the  rejKTto 
the  Committee  of  the  whole  Hou^s  t  ^ 
charges  preferred  against  Mr  Chief  Baron 
O'Grady,  the  Solicitor  General  100X1x1  an 
exculpatory  resolution.  Mr  Scarlet,  pr**^- 
]x>sed  another  restdution  to  the  same  t  • 
feet,  though  in  other  words,  Air  S. 
who  had  moved  the  prosecution,  com¬ 
plained  that  he  was  taken  by  surprise, 
and  the  subject  was  jidjourned. 

July  9.— Mr  Brougham  abandon^ 
further  prosecution  of  the  Beer  Bi  ,  ® 
complained  that  on  this,  as  on  ihc 
cation  Bill,  he  had  been  defeat^  >’ 
whose  interests  and  opinions  w  ^ 
dertaken  to  advocate.  In 
case,  he  complained  of  the  de 
the  country  gentlemen,  and  the  opi 
of  the  brewers.  •  „  f/u  i 

Mr  Scarlett  renewed  his 
resolution  excul|)ating  Me  ^ 

O'Grady  from  the  charge 
him,  which,  after  a  conversat»o«i 
length,  "  as  carried  by  «  . 

to  16. 


]icgistei\^Bn tijih  Ch rou tc/t'. 


Julu  10.— Mr  Aborcromby  gave  no- 
iitv,  that,  early  in  the  next  Session,  he 
would  bring  in  a  Bill  to  alter  the  Kepre- 
>ontation  (»f  the  City  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Attorney -(General  moved  the  third 
n'ading  of  tlie  Scots  Law  Commission 
Ihll.— Mr  Brougham  addressed  the  House 
at  very  great  length  upon  the  subject  of 
the  general  measure,  of  which  this  Bill 
was  understootl  to  l)e  a  part.  He  pro¬ 
fessed  his  approbation  of  the  Commission^ 
and  of  the  persons  named  originally  as 
(’oimnissioners ;  but  he  compUiined  of 
every  other  part  of  the  proirosed  new  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction. 
In  the  (irst  place,  he  complained  of  the 
jniide  in  which  it  was  projxjsed  to  eft'ect 
the  principtil  change,  namely,  by  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  House  of  Lords,  instead  of  a 
Hill  which  would  give  to  the  representa- 
tivis  of  the  jK‘ople  an  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
pressing  their  opinions  upon  so  important 
n  nicHlitication  of  the  supreme  tribunal  of 
the  kingdom.  He  objected  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  apjxrintment  of  a  Vice-prolocutor 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  likely  to  con- 
wrt  the  custody  of  the  Seals  into  a  sine¬ 
cure,  which  might  be  conferred  upon  any 
"orthless  favourite.  He  objected  to  the 
removal  of  Lord  Eldon  from  his  station 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  he  gave 
universal  satisfaction ;  and  to  the  ap- 
pcintment  of  an  intermediate  court  of 
appeal  in  Scotland,  w'ith  which,  he  said, 
the  |K*ople  of  that  kingdom  would  never 
k’ contented.  The  Hon.  Member  season- 
f^l  his  speech  with  many  sarcastic  allu- 
Mons  to  Lord  Eldon,  whose  merits  as  a 
dudge  he  confessed ;  but  who,  he  said, 
"US,  in  fact.  Prime  Minister,  as  well  as 
bord  Chancellor — the  Blarl  of  Liverpool 
being,  ill  many  instances,  defeated  by  him. 


both  in  the  Cabinet  and  in  Parliament. 
Mr  Brougham  also  suggested,  that  it 
would  not  be  unbecoming  in  tlie  Noble 
and  1. earned  Lord  to  commence  his  course 
of  reformation  in  his  own  Court,  before  he 
extended  the  iKMielit  of  his  care  to  Scot¬ 
land.  The  Attorney- General  explainet), 
that  the  pmixised  arrangement  was  mere- 
ly  a  temporary  exi^dient  to  get  rid  of  the 
arrear  of  appeals.  Mr  Canning  treated 
the  measure  merely  as  an  ex|)eriment 
upon  the  result  of  which  no  one  was  call- 
cil  u|X)n  to  pronounce  an  absolute  opinion. 
Mr  Peel  and  Air  Wethcrell  defen(k*d  the 
pro|x)sed  measure,  ns  the  most  eligible  in 
a  choice  of  dilHculties.  No  op)X)sition  was 
ottered  to  the  Bill,  which  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed. 

July  18. — The  House  adjourned  on 
the  10th  till  this  evening,  to  give  time  to 
the  Lords  to  take  uj)  the  business,  pre|>a- 
ratory  to  the  pron)gati(>n  of  Parliament. 

Mr  Huskisson  said,  that,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  mutilations  which  the  Silk- 
Manufacturers  Bill  had  suffered  in  the 
other  House,  which,  in  his  opinion,’  w  ould 
render  it  w'orsc  than  useless,  he  w'ould 
urge  it  no  further.  The  Bill  is  therefore 
lust. 

Juty  19 — The  Speaker  entered  the 
House  at  five  minutes  {Ktst  tw’o  o'clock. 
Prayers  having  been  read,  the  Usher  of 
the  Black  Rod  summoned  this  House  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  to  hear  the  Royal 
assent  given  by  (’ommission  to  certain 
Bills ;  aiul  also  to  hear  his  Majesty's 
speech,  and  the  prorogation  of  Parlinincnt 
by  Commission.  'J'lie  SjK*akcr  then  left 
the  House,  and  returned  in  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour,  when  he  read  the  King's 
speech,  and  informed  the  members  pre¬ 
sent  that  the  Parliament  was  prorogued. 
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^"^Vniversity  of  Edinhurglu^TYus 
the  Senatus  Academicus  of  the  Uni- 
'^rsity  of  Edinburgh  conferred  the  degree 
’’f  Djctor  of  Medicine  on  the  following 
gentlemen,  viz 

MW.  SCOTLAND. 

Kr^!!^*..®"*****’  DeApopUmia  Sanguinea 

.  arquharwon,  —  Enteritidc 

—  Angina  Pectoris 
n  /^^Herson,  —  VuTneribus 

Johnston,  —  Hydrocephalo 

H'lbcrt  I.orimcT.  /  —  Krigoria  Effbetibui  in 

Kfrij,  .  I  Corpus  Huinanum 

M.icfarlanc,  —  Kcbrc  Pucrpermli 

Macredie,  Varietatibut  Pubus 

~  Byaro|>e 

WiiT,**  —  Phthiri  Pulmonali 

“Ham  .Shaq>cv,  —  Vcntri&  Cardnomatc 


VuTneribus 
Hydrocephalo 
Ktigoria  Elfbetibui  in 
Corpus  Huinanum 
Kcbrc  Pucrperali 
Varietatibus  Pubus 
liydro|>e 

Syrwopc  Anginoui 

OtorrhoEa 

Phthbi  Pulmonali 

Vcntric.  Cardnomatc 

Dyiq»epria 

lusanui 


William  W'ar«lcti, 
Alexander  Webster, 

John  \Vil«io, 

James  Wilson, 


I)e  llepatititle 
—  Kebrc  Puerperarum 
/—  Hynentcriw  Patholo*, 
\  giaetCura 
—  Kcbrc  Klava 


FROM  EKOLAVD. 


(iflorgr  K.  Albert, 
Amirew  Wooil  Itainl, 
James  Lomax  Barnsley, 
William  Bell, 

W  illiam  Millet  Boasc, 
John  Rourchicr, 

John  Brown, 

Joseph  Bunney, 

Ynyr  Buree*, 

Darwin  Chawncr, 
Henry  (i.  C.  Clarke, 
i.luules  Curdcaux, 
Thomas  Cox, 

James  Duntop, 

Henry  Anderxin  Dyer, 
Robert  Kerpussnn, 

Aug.  Kred.  ttoodridgr, 
John  Greeres, 


l)c  Morbis  /Rtatum 

—  Krvsipelate 

—  UameCanina 

—  Artliritide 

—  Plirenitidc 

—  llannor.  Ihilmonum 

—  Kebrihiis  Intermit 

—  Venerain  lothun. 

—  Sy|>hilidis  Origmc 

—  1  etano  TrumatKi> 

—  Sanguinis  Circuitu 

—  Scarlatina 

—  KnUfitide 

—  Krattuns  Simplinbus 

—  Syncope  Anginosa 

—  Vita  Sanguiniv 

—  Krywipelate 

—  llydrope 


502  Jtcfrister, — lirilish  CItrontcIc 

AIcx.  John  Ihmnav,  i  I)c  Antinionii 

\  r.su  Kxtcriu> 

liiMlfrey  lligpm,  —  Singiiims  Cimiitu 

'rhoinas  —  Abfturbendi  Kunctione 

William  Kent,  —  Ambu^tionibus 

Ucorfje  l.ublircn,  —  Ihieninonia 

John  Manley,  —  Cataraeta 

J.  Hergfireeii  Matthews,  —  Enteritidc 

WilHatn  Holbrook  IVat,  — •  Inflain.  Jceinorcs 

William  Hawes,  —  Hhumatismo  Aeiito 

Henry  llylcy,  {" 

William  Rolfc,  —  Pertussi 

Samuel  Henry  Smith,  —  Dysenteria 

Hichanl  Wanng,  —  Inllammatione 

John  Whatley,  —  Hc|i.ititide 

John  WhitscHi,  —  Fabrica  Cordis  Vit. 

William  Whitworth,  —  Podagra 

William  Thos.  Williams, —  Febrc  Continua 

FROM  WALES. 

PobcTt  Brisco  Owen,  Dc  Ihieumonia 
Ludovic  I’owcll,  —  Uhcumatumo 

FROM  IRELAND. 

Jolin  William  Bany,  I)e  Hydrocephalo  Acuto 
Filwaril  Weekes  Bcnnct,  —  Febre  Puerpcrarum 

( _  Venjesectione  in  Fc- 

i  bribtis  Continuis 
—  A(H)plexia 
—  Patheiiiatiim  Ratione 
—  Rheiimatissimo 
—  A|)o|>lcxia 
—  Strietura  Uretlira* 

«, —  Ascite 
—  Peritonitide 
—  Dysenteria 
<  Frigida  AlRisione,  in 
Febribus,  cum  Olwer* 

_  ^ationibus  de  I’omi- 

tatus  Meath  Epide- 
miea,  aiuid  Navan 
k  minis  1816-1S17 
—  Erysipclatc 
—  Hheumatis  mo  Acuto 
—  Knteritidc 
—  Febre  Continua 

( _ Scarlatina  ct  ejus  Se- 

\  qualis 
—  Dyspejisia 
—  Assiimlat.  Ciborum 
—  Gonorrheea 
—  VermibuK  Intestiu. 

—  Dysenteria 

f _  Dysenteria  India*  Oc- 

\  dentaUs 

William  James  Shiell,  —  Pneumonia 

f  Muciisa*  Mcmbrana? 

Matthew  Stewart,  s  —  Intcstinonini  InHam- 

.  (  matione 

Thomas  Ward,  —  Hciiatitide 

FROM  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Philip  Anglin,  De  Ciborum  Concoetione 

J.  H.  Fity}tatriek  Boter,  —  Menorrliagia 
Andrew  Lewis  Davy,  Krysipelate 

Andrew  Dunn,  —  Iritide 

Jr»hn  Falctiner,  —  Scarlatina 

Alexander  (J.  Home,  —  Scrofula 

tiillicrt  Lyon,  —Pneumonia 

Thomas  Slurray,  —  Kntcritide 

Jas.  Fxlward  Ash  Sadler,  —  Phthisi  Pulmonali 

Mexaiuler  L’rquhart,  —  Acris  in  Morb.  Eflcct. 

FROM  AMERICA. 

Samuel  George  Morion,  De  Corporis  Dolorc. 

Brighton  Chain  —The 

lianpng  of  the  chains  of  the  pier  is  now 
completed,  the  whole  of  the  suspension  on 

rods  licinp  fixed  up,  aiKl  the  workmen  are  pc _ 

cmployetl  in  laying  down  the  platform  for  their  works  on  Monday.  Having 
the  road.  At  the  outer  extremity  the  steps 
for  einliarkation  are  constructed.  The 
stone  for  covering  the  deck  of  the  outer 
head  is  also  laid  down  ;  it  was  brought 
in  a  vessel  from  Purlieck,  which  unship- 
ivd  her  cargo  on  the  pier.  The  railing 
at  the  extremity  of  the  pier  is  putting  up, 


and  tlic  whole  ol  the  tcinjxirary  brid  a-v 
with  the  exception  of  the  lirst,  have  U*tn 
removed.  IMaiiks  arc  laid  along  the  jilai- 
form  for  the  accommodation  of  the  work, 
men  and  visitors,  and  the  pier  is  daiK 
visited  by  great  numbers  of  ixrsons.  Tli’e 
foundation  of  the  toll-house,  at  ihc  cn. 
trance  of  the  Esplanade,  is  digging  out ; 
it  will  be  a  small  and  handsome  huildinj:, 
on  a  design  uniform  with  the  iron  lowers 
over  which  the  chains  are  passed 

16. — Anniversary  of  Ihc  Kinfs ;  hi/  to 
Scotland — Yesterday  the  anniversary  of 
his  Majesty’s  landing  at  Leith  was  ale- 
brated  there  with  great  festivity.  The 
ships  in  the  harbour  were  decorated  with 
flags,  which  were  also  seen  streaming  on 
the  steeples  and  the  signal-tow  tr.  In  the 
forenoon,  two  cast  mctal-idates,  with  suit, 
able  inscriptions,  were  fixed  on  the  pier, 
at  the  spot  where  the  King  first  touched 
the  ground  in  Scotland.  One  of  the  plates 
was  placed  on  the  top,  and  the  other  on 
the  front  of  the  pier,  inscrilnxl  as  follows: 

ON  THE  TOP. 

(A  crowTi.) 

GEORGE  IV.  RFA. 

O  Fcliccm  Diem. 

ON  THE  FRONT  OF  THE  PIER. 

Here 

Our  most  Gracious  Sovereign 
GEORGE  IV. 

First  touehcil  .Seottisli  ground. 

On  Thurstlay,  15tli  August  IS.*'.'. 

William  Child,  Admiral  of  I^ith.^ 

John  M'Fic,  James  Re<x*b,  and  Abram  Newton, 
Magistr.ates. 

Hugh  Veitch,  Town  Clerk. 

A  grand  dinner  was  given  in  the  .A;** 
somhly  Rooms  in  the  evening,  at  which 
about  200  gentlemen  were  present.  .lames 
Reoch,  chief  magistrate,  was  in  the  chair, 
supported  by  Admirals  J.  !*•  Beresford 
and  Sir  Philip  Durham.  .lohn  Mackic. 
Esq.  Bailie,  croupier.  After  dinner,  “  the 
King”  was  given  from  the  chair,  and  drank 
with  great  applause.  The  children  at¬ 
tending  the  Leith  Charity  School  were 
then  introduced,  and  sang  the  King s 
them  with  great  effect.  Many  lota  ao 
patriotic  toasts  w'cre  aftcravards 
the  company  were  enlivened  by  the 
of  the  1st  dragoon  guards,  and  hj  * 
vocal  exertions  of  Messrs  Tempeton. 
Akkinson,  &c. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Glasgow,  Sept.  9.— It  was  menlioiHj 

Saturday,  that  the  proprietors  oft 
power-loom  factories  intended  , 

a  number  of  new  tenters  and 
they  began  yesterday  morning,  a 
o’clock.  During  the  breakfast 
crow’d  of  several  thousands 
Hutchesontown,  and  the  con  ^ 

the  cvil-dispostxl  ind 

n»imlw>r  nf  sncctatOTS,  froiR  h  *8 


Cionlon  Jackson, 


h  lotinij,  they  began  to  throw  fitoiics,  and  took  place  at  the  Palace  of  nolyriK)cl- 
kvcrai  of  the  new  workers  were  roughly  house.  Tlieir  Lordships  were  attended 
haiulled.  The  CorhaPs  police  proceeded  by  the  Lord  Provost  and  Magistrates  of 
instantly  to  the  S|>ot,  but  the  crowd  was  this  city  ;  Sir  Robert  Dundas,  Bart,  and 
so  l.irjfc,  they  did  not  elFect  its  disj)crsion.  Colin  Mackenzie,  Esq.  two  of  the  princi- 
Shorlly  afterwariLs,  the  Sherill’and  a  strong  pal  Clerks  of  Session,  as  deputies  of  the 
party  of  otVicers  appeared,  and  some  i^er-  Lord  Clerk  Register  of  Scotland;  the 
soiii  continuing  to  throw  stones,  and  ma-  Rev.  Dr  Macfarlane  of  Dryinen,  one  of 
nifcsiing  every  dis|)osition  to  proceed  to  the  Deans  of  the  Cha|K‘l  Iloyal,  and  Dr 
lAtroinities,  a  strong  detachment  of  the  Bryce  of  Aberdour,  one  of  his  Majesty’s 
liniiiskillen  dragoons  was  procured  from  Chaplaiivs  for  Scotland.  The  business 
the  new  l)arracks.  Thus  overawed,  the  was  ojXMied  with  pniycr  by  Dr  Macfar- 
niiscliicvous  )H)rtion  of  the  crowd  no  lane  ;  the  clerks  then  called  over  the 
longer  prevented  the  passage  of  the  Union  Roll  of  the  Scots  I’arliament,  when 
workers.  A  party  of  dragoons  was  kept  eight  Peers  present  answered  to  their 
in  readiness  during  the  day,  and  although  names  ;  subscHpiently,  three  more  noble- 
thc  streets  were  thronged,  all  was  quiet,  men  entered  the  room.  'I’he  whole  of  the 
till  alnrut  seven  o'clock,  when  the  work  Peers  present  voted  for  the  Earl  of  Errol. 
^to|)t.  As  the  new  hands  made  their  ap-  Sixteen  absent  Peers  sent  signed  lists, 
IKMrance,  they  were  forthwith  assailed  which,  uiwii  examination,  were  found  h) 
with  thcusual  symptons  of  disapprobation,  be  also  in  favour  of  the  same  noble  Earl, 
hut  they  were  protected  from  {xrsonal  in-  who  thus  obtained  an  unanimous  election, 
jurv  by  the  soldiers,  and  a  guard  that  had  13— 7*«Wic  Ilcvcnuc, — A  Statement 
kvii  previously  marshalled  for  the  pur-  of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  Quarter’s  Rc- 
and  the  greater  part  wore  escorted,  venue,  ending  on  the  KHh  inst.  has  l)ecn 
Observing  the  streets  so  thronged,  the  published  this  day.  It  exhibits  a  decrease, 
new  hands  in  one  of  the  factories,  along  compared  to  that  of  the  same  ixriod  last 
with  one  of  the  patrole,  remained  some  year,  of  only  jC.  158,259,  notwithstanding 
time  after  the  machinery  was  stopped,  the  very  large  reduction  of  taxation  had 
"ith  the  view  of  going  home  unperccived.  induced  an  expectation  of  a  much  greater 
It  was  so  far  fortunate  they  did  so,  for  deliciency.  The  great  increase  in  the  Re- 
tlie  Ixlligerents  reiKiired  to  this  factory,  venue  of  (Tistoms,  exceeding,  in  amount, 
and  demolished  IxJtwecn  twenty  and  £.400,000,  indicates,  in  a  very  deci- 
durty  jKincs  of  glass.  While  the  work  sive  manner,  the  prosperity  of  the  com- 
«'f  tlosiruction  was  going  forward,  the  mcrcial  interests  of  the  country;  and  with 
ixw  hands  sallied  out  in  a  iKKly,  and  Ixing  respect  to  the  Revenue  of  Excise,  in  which 
mostly  provided  with  pistols,  for  their  branch  very  large  reductions  have  taken 
nwn  protection,  bred  several  of  them  place,  the  decrease  docs  not  amount  to 
among  tlic  mob.  Not  expecting  such  a  £.500,000,  whereas  a  deficiency  of  up- 
ffcoption,  the  terrified  delinquents  fled  in  wards  of  £.700,000  might  have  Ixen  an- 
all  directions,  and  the  streets  soon  after-  ticipated  from  those  reductions.  Although 
"ards  kcame  as  <iuict  as  usual.  This  there  is  a  decrease  on  the  Revenue  of 
^mming  no  o])position  was  offered  at  any  Stanqis  of  about  £C0,0(K)  on  the  quarter, 
the  mills.  the  deficiency  of  the  year  is  little  more 

— The  King’s  printers  in  Scotland  than  £.2000.  The  Post-Office  exhibits 
‘‘avc  applied  to  the  Court  of  Session  for  a  small  increase,  both  in  the  annual  and 
an  interdict  against  the  members  of  Bible  quarterly  accounts. 

^•netics  im|X)rting  Bibles  into  Scotland,  IG.^ Return  of  Captain  Parnj,  uut/i 

and  have  issued  summonses  accordingly  the  North^'west  T  ho  grati- 

*“ “  The  ac-  fying  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  Captain 

Parry  was  received  at  Leith  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  discovery-shiiw.  Fury 
and  Hccla,  anchored  safe  in  Brassy  Sound, 
Shetland,  on  the  10th  insUnt,  after  an 
absence  of  two  years  and  a  half,  and  with 
the  loss  of  only  five  men.  It  apix?ars 
Captain  Parry  was  not  able,  on  account 
of  icc,  to  proceed  so  far  as  he  had  done 
on  the  former  voyage.  A  letter  from 
Lerwick  states,  that  he  proceeded  up 
Hudson’s  Straits,  but  was  unable  to  pe¬ 
netrate  farther  than  69  degrees  North 
Latitude,  and  87  degrees  West  Longitude. 
The  ships  were  only  disengaged  from  the 
icc  on  the  17th  ultimo. 


nie  individual  members. 
i<*n  is  intitlcd  “  Bill  of  Suspension  and 
nicrdicl,  His  Maje.sty’s  Printers  against 
c  '  ^^t  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Huntly 
lathers.”  Hig  Lordship  has  not  been 
^mgled  out  on  this  occasion  for  the  excess 
cause,  but  the  societies 
Y'  tnarg^  alphalietically,  and  the  Aber- 
^  Auxiliary  comes  first,  of  which  the 
0  le  Marquis  is  President. 

.  OCTOBER. 

of  a  Scott  Representative. 
jTp  **.  election  of  a  Peer,  to  sit 

arliament  as  one  of  the  sixteen  Rc- 
J^taiivesof  the  Scottish  Nobility,  in 
™  Francis  Lord  Napier,  deceased. 


llcgitlcr. — ApiuHnimcntSy  Promotions,  ^c. 

APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c 


The  Rev.  Mr  Sutherland  onlaiinsl  hv  thi- 
PreKbytery  of  (Jlakgow,  u>  be  Minbter  of  U.c  i  al- 
vinisUe  Church,  Cape  of  (itxKl  1!oih>. 

4 — His  Grac-e  the  Duke  of  I'ortiand  luu  Uvi, 

E leased  to  present  the  Rev.  Robert  Stirhnr  ot 
^ilmanuKk,  to  the  Church  of  Gal»U)ii,  vaiaiii  bv 
the  death  of  the  late  Dr  Smith. 

—  The  Rev.  Dunoau  M'Caig,  Minister  of  the 
Gaelie  Chapel  in  Edinburgh,  having  deeiinwl  ic- 
cepting  the  Crown  presentation,  some  t.inc  ago 
issued  in  Ins  favour,  to  the  Church  and  Pari^h » f 
Uig,  in  the  Island  of  Lewis,  his  Maje^ty  has  Utn 
since  pleasetl  (on  the  recommendation  of  N'l  and 
Mrs  Stewart  Mackenzie  of  Scaforth)  to  apiioiiit 
the  Rev.  Alex.  M‘I.cod,  Minister  of  tlie  liaelio 
Chapel  at  Cromarty,  to  the  vacancy. 

111.  MILITARY. 

2  Life  Gds.  Hon.  J.  Dutton,  Cornet  Sul)-Lieut. 
by  purch.  vice  Hamilton,  ret. 

7  Aug.  iv-’". 

I  Dr.  Gds.  Capt.  Sweny,  Maj.  by  purch.  xiivTur 
ner,  ret.  -S  lio. 

Lieut  Folhill,  Capt  by  purch.  da 

Cornet  Heaviside,  Lieut,  by  purch.  du. 
Gent.  Cadet  H.  Wilson,  from  It.  MiL 
Coll.  Comet  by  juirch.  do. 

7  Dr.  J.  J.  W  hite,  Cornet  by  purdi.  mw 
Phillip)rs,  prom.  -1  div 

R  Thomas  J.  F.  Viscount  Kirkwall,  Cor¬ 

net  by  purch.  vice  Lascellis,  CT  K. 

IS.STt- 

13  Lieut  Collins,  from  h.  p.  21  Dr.  Lieut 

vice  Nash,  exch.  rec.  dift’.  A*. 

G.  J .  Christie,  Comet,  vice  Elton, prom. 

do. 

Comet  Elton,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice  K« 
ter,  prom.  Cape  Corps  ( 'av.  .^ug. 

17  Lieut  Dungan,  from  h.  p.  19  Dr.  Lieut 

(Riding  Master) 

2  F.  Lieut  VVarring,  Capt  by  purch.  ^ 
Power,  ret  ^ 

Ens.  Munday,  Lieut  by  purch.  da 

Seri.  Maj.  Littlejohn,  from  <2  i.  wb- 
and  to  act  as  Adj.  vice  M  unday ,  pmm. 

is  .vpi. 

9  Hosp.  Assist  Burt,  Assist. 

Dent,  21  F.  ’  ™’ 

ID  Lieut  Blane,  Capt  by  purch.  vi«  Ilu|l- 

sdell,  prom.  ^  ’’'2 

Eas.  Goode,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Robert  Dampier,Halifax,Eas.  by  pu^ 

vice  Goode  ,, 

13  A.  Shaw,  Ens.  vice  Slacke,  2b  L  ^ 

15  M.  K.  Atherlcy,  En.*^  by 

Browne,  70  1'.  ,,  p*  ^ 

Pn«  it.>a»tv.  from  h.  p.  FI  r.  wis.  » 

i  Sept. 

vice 


I.  CIVIL. 

Sept.  Tlie  King  has  been  pleased  to  appoint 
Henry  J.-mies  I^vrd  Montagu  to  lie  Lieutenant  and 
Sheriff  Princi|val  of  tlie  shire  of  .Selkirk,  in  tlic 
room  of  K'raneis  Lord  Napier,  deceased. 

5.. Major-General  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  Bart, 
to  be  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  province  of 
New  Uruuswick. 

12.— iHjrd  Maryborough  to  be  master  of  his 
Majesty’s  Ruck  Hounds. 

27.— The  King  tias  been  pleased  to  constitute 
and  amniint  Ixird  George  Seymour,  Francis  Hast¬ 
ings  Iwyle,  Esq.  John  Eari  of  Carhampton,  the 
Hon.  Augustus  Phipps,  Alexander  (.'ampbell  and 
William  Al.-inly,  Ksqrs.  Sir  Jolin  Clicetham  Mort- 
loik,  Bart  the  Hon.  Charles  Rodolnh  Trefusis, 
Richard  Dawkins,  James  Hewitt,  WxHxibine  Pa¬ 
rish,  W'illiam  Plunkett,  and  John  Backhouse, 
F.s(jrs.  to  Ik*  Commi.ssioners  of  the  Excise  for  tlie 
Cniteil  Kingdom;  and  .Abnahani  Cutto,  Patrick 
Perssp  L'it/jiatrick,  Samuel  Rose,  and  James  Corn¬ 
wall,  Esiirs.  to  be  .Assistant  C'ommissiuners  of  the 
Excise  ill  Ireland  and  Scxitland. 

— -  The  King  has  been  pleased  to  constitute  and 
apjmint  Richard  Keteason  Dean,  Wm.  Boothby, 
Glouivster  Wilson,  James  Williams,  and  Henry 
Richmond,  F'sqrs.  the  Hon.  James  Henry  Keith 
.Stewart,  W'illiam  Thomas  Hoe,  E^lward  Elarl, 
Abraliain  Holy  Hutchinson,  Hulton  Smith  King, 
F'raiicis  Se^nonr  Larjicnt  Frederick  Beilby  W’at- 
son,  and  Henry  James  Bouverie,  E^rs.  to  be 
<'oinmis.sioncrs  of  the  Customs  for  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and  the  Hon.  William  Le  Poer  Trench, 
James  Smith,  Louis  Henry  E'errier,  and  Thomas 
Bruce,  Elsiirs.  to  be  Assistant  Commissioners  of 
the  ('ustoms  in  Ireland  and  .Scotland. 

—  'The  King  has  been  pleased  to  direct  letters 
patent  to  be  parsed  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
I'nited  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for 
granting  the  dignity  of  a  Baronet  of  the  said  Uni- 
tetl  Kingdom  to  the  following  Gentlemen,  and  to 
the  heirs  male  of  their  bodies  lawfully  b^otteu, 
viz.:— 

diaries  Forbes,  of  New  and  Eklinglassie,  in  the 
county  of  Aberdeen,  Estp 
Thomas  Reid,  of  Ewell  Grove,  in  the  county 
of  Surry,  and  of  (iraystone  I'ark,  in  the  county  of 
Dumfries,  E^. 

George  Abercrombie  Robinson,  of  Bait’s  House, 
in  the  county  of  Somerset,  Esq. 

W  illiam  liaillie,  of  Polkemmet,  in  the  county 
of  Linlithgow,  EIsq. 

.la— The  King  has  been  pleased  to  appoint 
I  lenry  Canning,  Esq.  to  bt*  hit  Majc!sty'’s  Agent  and 
< 'onsul  in  Uie  Cirde  of  the  Lower  Saxony,  and 
the  free  cities  of  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck. 

II.  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

August  2S.— The  Rev.  John  Craig,  late  of  Kin" 
kell,  wa'i  admitted  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
first  Congregation  in  Brecliin,  in  connexion  with 
tlie  United  .Associate  Synod. 

.  —  The  Rev.  J.-imes  Smith  was  oriiained  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  Church  and  Parish  of  Et- 
tenck,  in  the  Presbyteiy  of  Selkirk. 

Sent  2.— The  Rev.  J^n  Mitchell  was  formally 
instiled  into  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  I*rwby- 
terian  ('ongregation  of  Newry,  Ireland. 

4.— The  Rev.  Mr  Paul  of  Straiton  was  admitted 
Minutter  of  Maypole. 

— Hi*  Grace  the  Duke  of  Gordon  has  been 
pleased  to  prmt  the  Rev.  Robert  Coiiland,  Ml- 
nistCT  at  Ensic  ('hapel,  to  the  Church  and  Pa^h 
of  Durris,  In  the  Presbytery  of  .Aberdeen,  and 
Coun^  of  Kincardine,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  William  Strachan.  • 

The  Town  CouncL*  of  Dundee  have  electeil 
w  Rev.  David  Murray,  one  of  the  Ministenc^ 
Dysart,  to  be  Minister  of  St  David's  Cbur^  Dun* 

.  "T  ®ui*t  has  been  presented  to  the 

cmir  of  Church  History  in  St  Andrew’s,  ai^  that 
u  Umntd  L^njguages  lias  bein  conferred  upon 
the  Rev.  Mr  BamL 

of  Meiglo  ordained  the 
R^.  James  Martin  to  oe  Minister  of  Glenkla. 


Atherley,  70  E'. 

BU  Miy.  Percival,  M 
dead  ^  ^ 

Lieut  Cowper,  Capt 
Ens.  Grattan,  Lieut. 

Gent.  Catlet,  EL  K. 

Mil.  Coll.  E:ns. 

Assist  Surg.  Dent,  frt 
Carey,  dead 
Lieut  Holmes,  Capt 
Eiwland,  F9  F. 

Sd  Lieut  Elbs,  Ist  U 
W.  Le  M.  Tupper,  2d 

Ens.  .Shawe,  , 

E:ns.  Slacke,  from  13  i 
Lieut  Wheeler,  Adj. 

oJl^j^Hay,  from  67  F. 
^lajor  Wilder.  rcmoi«l 

M.  Gen.  Sir  G.  MuW 
72  F.  Colonel,  vwe  Oen.  K 
toun,  dead  -  _ 
Capt  Englanth  , 

^reh.TiceHutclunsoa.1 

Thomas  ».  l 

Capt  Loving, 

Capt  Peacocke,  ‘  ^ 

F.  G.  Peacocke,  eaco- 


lU^ider. — Ajijxnnimcnis,  Promotions,  \r. 


- 1'  Fins.  (Jor<*,  from  h.  p.  82  F.  Kiw.  (|>ayuig 
(lift’.)  vice  Bower,  (>1  K.  28  Aug.  ih23. 
n)  litnt  (  julct,  F.  C'oghlan,  from  K.  Mil. 

F.ns.  vice  Creagh,  81  F.  25  Sept, 
tiis.  Bower,  from  57  F.  Fns.  'ice  Lieut 
Berkeley,  h.  p.  82  F.  ree.  ili£ 

14  Aug. 

i  j  Lieut  Jull,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Eliot, 
ret  18  Sept. 

Kiis.  M'l’herson,  Lieut  by  purclu  do. 
H.  P.  Speke,  Ens.  by  purch.  do. 

(j;  Lieut  Vaughau,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 
May,  35  F.  -Ido. 

(.hornet  llou.  F.  Lasccllcs,  from  9  Dr. 
Lieut,  by  purch.  lido. 

;a  Ens.  lleetl,  tiom  h.  p.  4  W.  I.  11.  Em. 

vice  Blake,  each.  rcc.  diltl  18  do. 
Km.  lion.  Ci.  A.  Browne,  from  15  F. 
Lieut  by  purch.  vice  Hunter,  prom. 

28  Aug. 

Ens.  Atherly,  from  15  F.  Ens.  vice 
Clarke,  h.  p.  44  F.  4  Sept 

Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  J.  11  ojie,  G.C.H.  from 
92  F.  Col.  vice  M.  Cen.  Sir  O.  Mur¬ 
ray,  42  F.  6  do. 

7.'>  C.  ih^imrose,  Ens.  vice  O’Brien,  dead 

4  do. 

Lieut  Williamson,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 
Watts,  ret  18  do. 

Kns.  Primrose,  Lieut  by  purch.  da 
11.  Seymour.  Ens.  by  purch.  do. 

73  l.icut.  Hon.  G.  A.  Browne,  from  h.  p. 

70  F.  Lieut  vice  Cockburn,  exch.  ree. 
ditr.  do. 

77  Pep.  Asdst  Com.  Gen.  Maclaurin,  from 
h.  p.  Paym.  vice  Ileacock,  dead  do. 
bl  Lieut.  Montgomery,  Cajit.  vice  Pilking- 
ton,  dead  do. 

Ensign  Brown,  Lieut  do. 

Ensign  Creagh,  from  CO  F.  Ens.  da 

5t>  Lieut.  llollaiKl,  from  89  F.  Lieut,  vice 
t^rrol,  h.  p.  1  F.  da 

VI  Lieut.  W  iliiamson,  from  h.  p.  1  F.  Lieut 
yiev  Holland,  88  F.  do. 

•  ^  Lieut.  (Jen.  Alex.  Duff,  Col.  vice  Lieut 

Gen.  Sir  J.  Ho(>e,  72  F.  8  da 

Hosp.  Assist  Thompson,  Assist  Surg. 
vice  Lenon,  dismissed  25  June 

1  w .  L  U.  Bt  Maj.  Gillaiid,  from  1  Vet  Bn.  Capt. 
^  vic*e  Kenney,  h.  p.  12  F.  4  Sept 

-  Capt.  Bullock,  from  h.  p.  103  F.  ^vice 

.5laclean,  exch.  18  da 

Assist  Staff  Surg.  Tedlie,  Surg.  vice 

Duigan,  dead  do. 

1 3l*e  Cor.  1  Lieut.  Foster,  from  13  Dr.  Adj.  and 

*av.  /  Lieut  28  Aug. 

IK.  V.Bt.  Bt.  Maj.  Poppleton,  from  h.  p.  12  F. 

l^pt  viceGilland,  1  W.  1.  K.  4  Sept 

•  Lieut  Hartlay,  from  h.  p.  A'ork  Hang. 

,  Lieut  vic*e  O’Connell,  h.  p.  21  .Aug. 

•  'et.Bn.Capt.de  Barralier,  from  h.  p.  181  F. 

Capt  vice  Poppleton,  cancelled 

•I  V 

^  ».  Lomp,  Lieut  Wilson,  from  h.  p.  84  F.  Lieut 
vice  Burgess,  rot  list  11  da 

Unattached, 

Maj.  11.  llely  Hutchinson,  from  49  F.  Lieut  Col. 
of  Infantry  by  purch.  vice  Col.  Wright,  ret 

4  Sept  1823. 

Ordnance  Department.— Royal  Artillery, 
r  l*t  Lmit  1 1  Aug.  1825. 

•ent  t  ad«t  V.  Robitwon,  2d  Lieut  da 

u,  J7'*!V**  from  h.  p.  1st  Lieut  do. 

8  Col.  and  Lieut  Viiwy,  C^  vice  Wright, 
reL  ^  bepte 

Bt.  hiwt  CoL  and  M^.  Brough,  Lieut  CoL  aa 
.Maj. ml t!apt  ^Macdonald,  Major  da 

W  tapt  Browne,  Capt  da 

Ilmpilal  SU\f, 

Tedbcj  from  h.  p.  85  F.  Assist  Surg. 
*0  tlM!  Forces  4  Sept  1823. 

Garruont. 

*^t  Oen.  Martin  Hunter,  Governor  of  Penden- 
*us  Castle,  vice  General  Buckley,  dead  27  da 

y  .  Exchanfict. 

Hon.  T.  S.  Bathurst,  Cape  Corps,  with 
lit  Forbes,  h.  p.  .56  F. 

•  Maj.  Hall,  from  M  F.  ree.  UilC  with  Capt  Cor- 
fevont,  h.  p.  ui  F. 

''OL.  XIII. 


Capt  Williams,  from  .>2  F.  nv.  diff.  with  CapL 
Hon.  H.  It.  Molyneux,  h.  p.  2  Ceylon  Ileg. 
— -  lloberLson,  from  88  F.  with  Capt  Lc  Me- 
suricr,  h.  }>.  24  F. 

Lieut  Wtsstenra,  from  1  Dr.  Gils,  with  Adj.  and 
Lieut  Stumners,  8  Dr. 

'■  ■  —  Stammers,  from  i  Dr  Gds.  with  Lieut. 
Master,  lU  F. 

- T.  WixhI,  from  40  Dr.  with  Lieut  VA . 

Wood,  h.  p.  7  F. 

' '  '  G.  E.  .lullifle,  from  15  Dr.  ree.  diff.  with 
Lieut.  Phillipps,  h.  p.  S  F. 

- Curtayne,  from  17  Dr.  rec.  diff.  witli  Lieut. 

l.'larke,  h.  p.  8  Dr. 

— —  Blake,  from  17  Dr.  rec.  diff.  witli  Lieut. 
Robbins,  h.  p.  8  Dr. 

- Smith,  from  Royal  Waggon  Train,  with 

Lieut.  M'Dowal,  h.  p. 

- Roc,  from  30  F.  with  Lieut  Ousley,  h.  p. 

58  F. 

- Wilkinson,  from  37  F.  rcc.  diff.  with  Lieut. 

Hartli  y,  h.  p.  24  K. 

- Power,  from  58  F.  with  Lieut.  Boyes,  85  F. 

- Walford,  from  84  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut 

Gaminel,  h.  p.  72  F. 

- -  Pook,  from  73  F.  witli  Lieut  Reynolds,  li. 

p.  Rifle  Brig. 

- Hammond,  from  (’eylon  Regt  with  Lieut 

Robertson,  h.  p.  94  F. 

Ensimi  Shewell,  from  .57  F.  rcc.  diff.  with  Ensign 
Fergusson,  h.  p.  80  F. 

Paym.  Dive,  from  10  F.  with  Capt.nioomfleld,  h.  p. 
Paym.  Camj>lK‘ll,  from  18  F.  with  Capt.  Anderson, 
h.  p.  6  W.  I.  K. 

Assist.  Surg.  Richardson,  from  18  J’.  with  .’^'taff 
Assist  Surg.  Davies. 

Resigiuitions  and  Retirements, 

Colonel  Wright,  Royal  Aitillcry. 

Major  Turner,  1  Dr  Gds. 

Capt  Power,  2  F. 

Lieut  Hamilton,  2  Life  Gds. 

Appointment  Cancelled. 

Capt  Douglass,  52  F, 

Deaths. 

General  Buckley,  late  of  2  Life  Gds.  Gov.  of  Pen- 
dennis  Castle,  Cobhain,  .Surrey  14  Sei*t  1823. 

- Earl  of  llupctuun,  G.C.B.  Colonel  42  F. 

Paris  27  Aug. 

Major  M'Neil,  18  F.  Malta  31  July 

Capt  l*ilkington,  81  F.  Isle  of  Wight  9  Sent 

- Hackett,  3  Vet  Bn.  Here,  Ireland  17  do. 

—— Davies,  h.  p.  Royal  Artillery,  Acton,  Bur- 
nel,  near  Shrewsbury  oO  Aug. 

- Witts,  h.  p.  Royal  Art.  on  passage  from 

Malta  8  do. 

- Bailie,  h.  p.  92  F.  21  April 

- Blaskowritz,  h.  Newfoundland  Feucibles, 

Lamlieth  4  Aug. 

—  ■  Zchedder,  h.  p.  Watteville’s  Reg.  Bemo 

30  April 

Lieut.  Robinson,  20  F.  drowned  on  passage  from 
Surat  to  Bombay  21  Jan. 

—  - Maxwell,  28  F.  Gilxraltar 

- Miller,  51  F.  Edinburgh  5  Sept 

....  —  Muirson,  67  F.  Sholaporc,  Bombay  4  March 

—  —  Burke,  Ceylon  Rt«t.  Ceylon 

- Maclean,  h.  p.  1  IF.  Isle  of  Man  30  July 

Fraser,  h.  p.  27  F.  Inverness  June 

- 1—  Rater,  h.  p.  27  F.  Guemsay  ’ 

- Reeve,  h.  u.  82  F.  HanaUton,  North  Brit 

19  Aug. 

Cannon,  h. p.  85  P.  Dublin  da 

— —  Vickers,  h.  p.  121  F. 

Ensign  lion.  G.  Finch,  15  F.  Dublin  16  hept 

- O'Brien,  73  F. 

— —  Maclean,  h.  p.  27  P.  ^ 

Adjutant  Lieut  BrTdgeland,  28  F.  IlWta  5  July 
Mast.  Tongue,  h.  p.  2  Dr.  Gds. 

Medical  Department.  . 

StaffSuu.  Walter,  h.  p.  13  Sept  1825. 

Assist  Surg.  iDglis,  57  F.  Maerooro, 

_ QulU,  1  Vet  Bn.  Cork  13^ 

Dep.  Purr.  Surtcea,  b.  n. 

A*bt.  Macleod,  h.  p.  Canada  May 

Commissariat. 

Dep.  Assist  Com.  Cen.  Ohaitoe 

*Uone  **  J'By  ittM. 

3S 


lifter. — Mtieot'olugical  Talk, 


METEOROLOGICAL  TABLt 


Kept  at  Edinburgh^  in  the  Observatory^  Cattonh'ill. 

N.B _ 1  he  Observatioiu;  are  made  twice  every  day,  at  nine  o’clock  forenoon  and  four  uVIoik 

noon _ The  second  Observation,  in  the  at*temoon,  in  tire  first  column,  is  taken  by  U.e  Ki 

rhcnnoinetcr. 


lAttaih, 
1  Thcr. 


lAttoch, 
1  Ther. 


[Wind.!  Weather. 


Wind. 


Weather. 


iDull,  with 
i  showers 
Rain  mom. 
jfairaftern. 
\V  i Rain  mom. 
foir  day. 

:  Dull,  with 
slight  shrs. 
Fair,  with 
I  *  isunshine. 

Foren.  suns. 
1  *  aftern.  rain 
ICble.  l»ull,but 


Sept.l6| 


jfair. 
i  Ditto. 

I 

(Frost,  mom. 
Idull  day. 
j  Frost  mom. 

I  day  warm. 
(Dull,  but 
I  fair. 

Foren.  suns, 
'dull  aftem. 

I  Dull,  but 
jfair. 

Foren.  dull, 
h.rain.aftem. 
Mom.  rain, 
day  showery. 


'Fair,  Hi;h 

jFtiren.  .hN 
aft.  fair. 

1  Ic.r',  y  «hr. 
hail  at  nm 
F.air.  \wth 
(jun-lurc. 
!Fro^t  iiiixti 
jforcn.!>un^h. 
Kain  nwni, 
fair  tlay. 


Average  of  Rain,  1.180  Inches. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

Soon  after  the  date  of  our  last,  rains  became  more  frequent  than  in  the  proced  ni: 
month,  and  these  rains  were  uniformly  followed  by  loud  westerly  winds.  The  rain 
that  has  fallen  this  day,  in  the  s[>ace  of  twelve  hours,  amounts  to  nearly  two  inchcN 
a  fall  seldom  equalled  in  so  short  a  space.  The  rain  ceased  towards  evening,  and  the 
wind  is  now  (eight  o’clock,  P.  M.)  boisterous,  and  may  prove  hurtful  to  staniling  corn 
on  high  grounds.  The  mercury  in  the  barometer  fell  uncommonly  low  during  thi 
rain,  and  is  now  rising  too  rapidly  to  indicate  a  settled  state  of  weather.  The  tem¬ 
perature  becomes  low  as  the  season  advances  ;  the  mean,  since  the  commencenicnt 
the  present  month,  being  only  4G*,  or  4®  lower  than  during  the  same  period  last  j  eat- 
in  the  early  districts,  thew'hole  crop  is  cut  down,  but  a  few  fields  under  am 
not  yet  cleared.  Some  oats  are  also  still  in  the  stook,  and,  where  the  ground  is 
the  surface  is  in  many  instances  covered  with  water  among  the  stooks.  In  the  ig  c* 
districts,  harvest  is  only  about  half-w'ay  ;  little  has  been  secured ;  a  grwt  breadth  «• 
mains  uncut ;  and,  in  many  instances,  not  nearly  ripe :  the  produce,  in  sue  cases 
cannot  be  abundant ;  the  quality  must  also  be  deficient.  Wheat  does 
general  expectation ;  the  colour  is  dark,  and  the  grain  light  and  shrivelled.  On  ^ 
lands,  the  sample  is  bolder  coloured,  but  the  produce  is  deficient.  A  consi  e  ^  1 1 
breadth  has  l)een  sown  with  wheat,  after  fallow  and  clover :  beans  are  not  | 

the  ground,  and  it  will  now  be  some  time  before  the  soil  can  be  in  proper  eo  ^ 
for  receiving  the  seed.  Few  potatoes  are  as  yet  taken  up,  and  turnips  do  no 
freely.  Prices  begin  gradually  to  fall,  and  it  is  believed  they  will  be  as  rij 

as  they  were  last  season.  A  deficiency  of  oats,  in  the  late  districts,  where  t  ej  ^ 
now  ripen  w’cll,  may  counterbalance  the  extra  crops  of  that  species  of  grain 
favourable  situations. 

Cattle  bring  low  prices,  and  the  full  stock  will  likely  be  kept  on  hand,  as 
appears  to  be  plenty.  ' 

Perthshire^  1 1  th  October,  ..." 


Oatmeal. 


n.vV  l*.Meat 


Wheat. 


Oats.  I  Pease. 


his!  I’rices.  Av.pr. 


,  J.  9.(1.  S.(L  &  (1.  S.  (1.  S.  (i. 
1  G  ‘2G  6j  —  ii.3  0 1»0  0  f> 
—  —  200  ill  6  200  S-JO 
y  0  2  >  6  19  0  22  0  20  0  22  0 
9  0  25  6,19  0  220  18  0  22  0 


Gi^sgoxc. 


Oats,  2fM  lbs. 


K)  lbs. 


NVhoat, 


,1  Kor.  red.!  British. 


Dantzie. 


1 8.  (1.  8.  d. 
.)10520 
29  0  51  0: 


s.  d.  K.d.  8.  d.  8.  d. 
17  0  210  19  0  24  0 
170  24  0  190  24  0 
160  230  190  23  0 
160  210  190  21  0 
15  6  20  6  19  9  210 


|29  0  51  o| 
29  0  31  01 
|29  0  31  Oi 


Haddington. 


Oatmo;d. 


Per  Doll, 


Ibices. 


London 


Flour,  2SO  lb. 


Oats. 


Boiling.  Grey. 


Oatm.  240  lb. 


Beans, 
per  qr. 


Scots. 


Pease,  (latin. 


Beans. 


Barley 


Oats. 


8. 

s. 

36 

40 

34 

35 

3.5 

35 

34 

35 

Oats. 

Barley. 

45  lb. 

601b. 

!  Flour.  j| 

Kne. 

2401b 

Irish. 

Amer.  | 
196  lb.  ; 

8.  8. 

ZG  ii 
38  4-! 
.18  4 -I 
.38  44 
.>8  44 

8.  8. 

134  43 
1,35  43 
.15  43 

8.  S. 

28  32  • 
28  32 
28  .38  1 

35  4.3.28  .321,' 

13.5  43, 

28  .321!; 

II  B.'irley,  .320  lbs. 

|Rms.5£  Prc.  '( 

latmeal 
10  ll)s. 

1  Flour, 
280  lbs. 

j  Fnglish. 

.Scots. 

jstirl.Mcas. 

M 

1.  s.  d. 

!  .8.  d.  8.  d. 

5.  d.  s.  d. 

|fi- 

150 

|.50 

'50 

|50 

8. 

d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

nn|n| 

0  31  6 

Q 

5  6  260  ! 

30  256  I  I 

90  2 

86  2 

2  8 

2  6 

.52 

.52 

—  — 

m 

86  2 

86  2 

26 

2  0 

32 

52 

a 

aPC 

Ij 

SQQi 

7  0  2 

10 

i49 

,50 

0 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Pease. 

Beans*  |i 

1 

S.( 

.  s 

.d. 

1 

1. 

K.  K.d.j 

s.  d.  s.  d. , 

— 

80 

0 

1 

9  23  0 

.  WSi  ill 

2.3 

n 

m 

*  iVS  111 

120  ( 

qQ 

£  w 

u 

1 

!wSfl1 

[  jl 

SEX 

jj 

1 

1  11 

il9( 

m 

j] 

1 

M 


50ft  Ri’irister, — Course  nf  Exchange,  S^c. — Jinuhnijits.  r(Vt. 

Course  of  Exchange,  London,  Oct,  23.— —Amsterdam,  12  :  10.  Ditto  at  !»ipht 
12  :  8.  Hottcrdam,  12  :  11.  Antwerp,  12  ;  9.  Hamburgh,  38  :  2.  Altona,  I’S: 
Paris,  3  days  sight,  25  :  90.  Bourdeax,  26  :  10.  Frankfort-on-the-Mainc,  lo>V. 
Madrid,  36 1 .  Cadiz,  35 2*  Gibraltar,  304-  Leghorn,  46 4 .  GcniKi,  43^.  Lislwn,  53. 
Oporto,  52 4»  llio  Janeiro,  49.  Dublin,  9^  ^  cent.  Cork,  94  cent. 


Prices  of  Bullion,  oz. — Portugal  Gold  in  bars,  £.0ii0ii0. — For 
£.3ii17m6. — New  Doubloons,  £.3iil5ii6. — New  Dollars,  £.0ii4ii9. 
Standard,  £.0u4i>ll. 


Premiums  of  Insurance. — Guernsey  or  Jersey,  25s.a  30s. — Cork  or  Dublin,  25s.  a 
30s. — Belfast.  25s.  a  30s. — Hambro’,  20s.  a  50s. — Madeira,  203.  a  30s. — Jamaica, 
40s.  a  503. — Greenland,  out  and  home,  6  gs.  a  1 2  gs. 


Weekly  Prices  of  the  Public  Funds,  from  Sept.  17  <5  to  Oct.  \5th  1823. 

I  Sent.  17.  ISept.  24.  I  Oct.  1.  j  Oct.  8.  I  Oct  1 


Bank  Stock . 

3  V  cent,  reduced . 

3  \P'  cent,  consols . . 

34  ^  cent,  do . . 

4  ^  cent,  do . 

Ditto  New  do . . . 

India  Stock. . 

. .  Bonds . 

Kxchequer  bills,  (£.  1000) 

(’onsols  for  account . 

French  5  ^  cents . 


Alpiiabettcal  List  of  English  Bankrupts,  announced  between  the  ziHii  0 
August  and  the  20th  Sept.  1823 :  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 

Aldcrsc)’,  R.  Liverpool,  crtKcr.  Kirkpatrick,  W.  E.  LiTne-.<itreet,  merchant. 

.^nllre^v’,  I*.  R.  Hriphton,  grivcr.  Knowles,  O.  Brighton,  ilfie 

.Atkinson.  A.  Luilpate-hill,  e;il)inet-makcr.  Lm,  H.  T.  Gravel-lane,  llateiiftt-hig  ..  r 

Barnes,  \V.  Newhall,  Won?esters)iire,  ciittle-dealer.  seller. 

RattcrlKxr,  P.  K.  Norton,  .Suffolk,  brandy-merchant.  I>ownde*.  J.  H.  Liverpool,  mnkprwi. 

Bile*.  J.  ('ranbmirnc,  Dorsetshire,  blai^ksmith.  Marchant,  J.  threshforo,  ^mcrhetsnir  ,  1 

llish,  D.  Shirehampton,  (iloueestershire,  dealer.  Matidy,  W.  I^eeds,  linen-draper. 

Ilroughall,  It.  Little  Neas,  Shropshire,  farmer.  Martin,  J.  Bolton,  manufacturer. 

(!atoii,  H.  B^minster,  Dorsetshire,  draper.  Maunders,  J.  Uj>pcr  Grounil-strect,  t 

T.  Haymarket,  glassinan.  victualler. 

t'oofKT.J.  I.eieester,  linen-draper.  Maxwell,  J.  Boston,  tea-<l<«l^i’*  mo- 

t'one,  J.  t'rutched-friars,  vietualler.  Meilhclm,  L.  J.  de,  AruiHlcl-strect,  • 

lYitchley,  J.  and  T.  Walker,  Bolton,  liquor-mer-  chant  . 

chants.  Mitchell,  W.  Norwich,  silversmith. 

Dighton,  G.  Rochester,  draper.  Myers,  A.  Haymarket,  tailor. 

Fleming,  R.  Yarmouth,  wine-merchant.  Oldriere,  L. 

Fox,  T.  Great  Surrey -street,  Blackfriars’-road,  PerrcU,  J.  King -street,  theapsiue* 

woollen -ilmpcr.  turer.  „  ,  TirtuaUff 

Funston,  It.  Cambridge,  dealer.  Phillips,  D.  Cold  Blow,  Pcmbrok«n  . 

(iarsiilc,  J.  lligh-strcct,  Whitechapel,  butcher.  **>‘1  4.  Whitcl^’cn,  p 

(.range,  J.  Pieeadilly,  nurseryman.  Roene,  G.  Liverpool,  tobocoon^ 

(iraves,  J.  and  H.  S.  Langboum-diambers,  mer-  Ryder,  R.  Kdale,  Deihyshlre,  cotton 
chants.  Skiller,  E.  Roi-hester,  victualler. 

(ireetham,  T.  Liverpool,  ship^dtandlcr.  Smith,  J.  Dimcaster,  gro^’^*  , ... 

Uatd'ord,  J.  Trowln'idge,  victualler.  Smith,  T.  Manor-row,  lower-ni. 

H;mwTight,  T.  Kinver,  Staflordshire,  victualler.  .  man, 

I  jill,  R.  Staflbrd,  silversmith.  Sutton,  W.  Sunbory,  breww.  dripn^ 

HoUnan,  R.  Crowm-street,  Finsbury-aquare,  hatter.  tdford,  J.  and  W.  Arui^ell,  L  veipw 
one,  J.  W.  Brixton,  draper. .  Underwood,  C  Xei  ro***'  poi 

llowcU,J.  UaueUy,  Carmartheiuliire,  Unen-dra-  Watt,  C.  Sidnoy-strect,  (.03weU-« 

..  F^r.  mnnuiweturer.  .,wM.t.road.  ^ 

1  lorn,  II.  Cherry iiarden  street.  Rotheriiithe,  mer  Watt,  C.  Kpenoer-street,  Go8weii*s««' 
chant  chant  _  aMler- 

Hunter.  J.  Halifax,  dealer.  Watson.  T.  Longsiaht, 


linen-drspfr' 

arehoiisf"^'’ 
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SEUUESTRATIONS. 

rmplx*!!,  J;u».  A:  Co.  sj)!rit-!ncrchants  in  Glasgow. 
l).ii:uiij,  .iulin, writer,  ic.  burasiile,  near  Glasgow. 
L)i)Jt*u,  William,  skinner,  dealer  in  w<.hj1,  and 
({lover  in  Jcdlmrgh. 

ilutliiu*,  IlolH.rt,  merchant  in  ru|»ar-Fifc. 

I.aivl.ile,  John,  vt  Co.  mereliant.s  in  Glasgow. 
Uiitlale,  John  A:  Thomas,  A:  Co.,  late  niereliants 
111  Kiiinlmrgh,  now  in  Leilh. 
i*i:karil,  iiooige,  Co.  merehiUiLs  and  agents  in 
Ktliiiburgn. 

Ilitcliic,  Alex,  late  banker  in  llreehin. 

W  in. grain-dealer,  Townhead  Mile,  Kilsyth, 
''tifl,  W  iliiain,  inerehant  in  Glasgow. 
iV  hiie,  Robert,  wright  and  builder  in  Glasgow. 


DIVIDENDS, 

Fraser,  Alex.  inannl.ietunT  in  Inverness;  by  W. 
Clark,  nieieluiiU  there. 

Hutton,  John,  late  ehnnist.  Water  of  Leitli;  by 
D.  l'attiM>ii,  aei-ouiUiuik  in  Kiluiburgh. 

M'Callum,  Imnean,  late  inerehant  in  'larbet;  by 
1).  (ruthberLson,  aeeountant  in  iiiusgow. 

Mylne,  >Miliam,  nierehaut  lUid  in.suiance-brokcr 
in  Leith  ;  by  the  trustee  there. 

Itiddell,  William,  giue-m.aiuifaeturcr  in  Gla.sgow  ; 
by  G.  i?ainlers,  aoiountant  there. 

Scott,  Thomas,  jun.  late  ineiehant  in  Etliiibuigh; 
by  William  Scott,  aecxiuntant  there. 

Vouiig  Ai  Gordon,  drai>ers  and  merchants  in  Dun¬ 
dee  ;  by  George  Duiieau,  inercluuit  there. 


TMl:;  LATK  KARL  <JF  HGPKTOUN. 

i'h:.i  rcMHx  ted  nobleman,  who  died  at  Paris  on 
the  .’It  1 01  August,  was  Viscount  Airthrie,  Lord 
li'i  ie,  (Cord  liu()eluun  IbUJ,  and  Lord  Niddry 
iMi,  llritish  titles,)  Knight  Grand  (^ross  of  tlie 
uniiTof  the  Rath,  a  General  in  the  army.  Colonel 
of  tlic  It’d  foot  (Royal  Highlanders.) 

llu  Girdshii)  siuveeJed  .lames,  the  last  Earl,  his 
li;i.f  brotlier,  iii  18ld,  and  tv;is  the  only  son  of 
•.•iiii  Kiri  oi*  llopetoun,  by  his  seixind  marriage 
■*u!i  Jane,  daughter  of  llolxjtt  Oliphant  of  Uos- 
‘0,  Kv^.  aiul  was  iKmn  on  the  ITtli  of  August  ITb.'). 
IIl-  inained— first,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  thellii- 
n^mrable  Charles  lloiie  Weir  of  Craigiehall,  in 
lii'^,  who  dietl  in  18t)l,  without  issue.  He  niar- 
r:  ‘  l,  iaoiul,  Louisa  Dorotliea,  third  daugliter  of 
''.r  Jo’ia  \S  eililerburn  of  Uallcndcan,  iiart.  by 
r  .’1)1 1  lie  li;i.<  left  John,  now  Earl  of  Ho))etoun, 
bjni  .\o' ember  13,  180.3,  eight  other  sons,  and 
t».)  daughters. 

His  LoriLship  entered  when  young  into  the  ar- 
•iiy,  m  wbifh  he  served  with  distiiietion.  He  was 
•jiiMii.t.- 1  Adjutant-tleneral  to  the  forces  serving 
v-ii4cr  the  late  ."Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  in  the  Ix-'c- 
Ulands,  in  I  TUI;  hail  the  rank  of  Brigadier- 
<ieniTal  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  was  actively 
m;i|,.yo;l  in  the  canijiaigns  of  1791,  1795,  1790, 

>  1  dll,  IxMiig  |iarticularly  mentioned  in  general 
'“r-!,  and  in  the  public  dispatches  of  the  Coin- 
xinler  in  Chief,  as  having,  “  on  all  txxasions, 
Ju.1.1  willin|tiy  come  forward  :uid  exerted  himself 
"i  times  ot  danger,  to  which  he  was  not  called 
•foai  his  situation  of  Adjutant-CJeneraU’’  He  ser- 
'Vi  Ill  Holland  in  17;*h  as  Dcimty  Adjutaiit-Ge- 
nmi,  fnit  was  so  severely  woundol  at  tne  landing 
»'  tbe  HcUler,  on  the  27th  of  that  month,  that  he 
vnuiitry.  On  his  recovery,  he  was 
A'^jutaiit -General  to  the  army  serving 
i  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  \’ork, 

II I  ***  iHUt),  he  a(xx>in))auied  Sir 

•np'i  Abercromby  as  AdjutantrGeneral  on  the 
mable  expedition  to  fcigypt,  and  at  the  battle 
in  March  21.  itiui,  he  was  wounded 

1.  ,  baud.  He  afterwards  accompanied  the 
mti>n  winy  to  Spain  aud  Portugal  in  1808.  At 
I  Corunna,  January  16.  1809,  after  Sir 

f  David  Baird  were  wounded, 

‘Diiunand  devolved  on  his  Lordsliip,  (then 
-  vnitcnMUicneral  Honourable  John  lloi>c)  “  to 
111  11*  and  exertions  (said  the  disfuU'hcs.) 

»si  ‘"''^'^boo  of  the  ardent  seal  and  unixMi<iuer- 
tr.i^  ^  Majesty’s  troops,  la  to  be  at- 

dav  k  V**‘^**‘  I'rovidenee,  tlie  success  of  the 
b.*rminatcd  in  the  complete  and  en- 
^  defeat  of  the  enemy  at  every  pouit 
of  April  1809,  he  was 
tinier  of  the  Ua^,  and  was  af- 
u  .“‘“J'PPointed  Commander  in  Chief  in  Ire- 
w  remained  a  ixnuiderablc  time. 

irfiT*!!  Ireland,  he  again  joined  the  Duke 
Peninsula,  lie  distinguish- 
lour****i^***®My  i”  ^  brilliant  va- 

•  Which  carried  him  ev  ery  where  into  the  post 
BritMi,  and  Soult  in  the 
f^*namny,  were  reckoned  the  counterpart  of 
lor  the  free  cxpcmire  of  their  persons 
Aiw<i  ^  enemy’s  fire.  On  tlie  11th 

filyonri.*  k  garrison  of 

yonne,  he  was  very  severely  wounded,  and  was 


tiiken  prisoner  by  his  horse  falling  with  him,  in 
eonsc({ueni.'e  of  which  he  was  lame  fur  a  uiiisi- 
derable  time.  ’I'his  was  his  last  serxice  pie\i.)us 
to  the  inclusion  of  tlie  war. 

To  these  licroic  <jualitie.s  of  a  soldier  he  addcxl 
all  those  milder  virtues  which  endear  tlie  man  in 
siKial  life.  He  wius  generous  and  liberal,  a  warm 
friend,  and  a  kind  Uiiidlurd.  He  was  sincerely  at- 
t;iehed  to  tire  principles  and  eharaclei  of  Mr  Pitt ; 
but  no  bitterness  mingled  w  ith  his  jH.)litieal  sen¬ 
timents.  He  freely  and  chwrriilly  a-SMaiaUnl  with 
men  of  all  parties,  and  never  allowed  liis  public 
sentiments  to  trench  in  the  least  d<.*gret*  on  private 
friendship.  It  is  ni'edlcss  to  add,  that,  with  s«> 
many  great  (juaiitics,  and  most  amiable  disposi- 
tioas,  he  was  a  popular  character. 

The  Earl  of  Hopt'toun  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Linlithgowshire,  liorernor  of  the  Bank  of  .*xx)t- 
land,  tIaptain-General  of  tire  Royal  Company  of 
Archers,  Arc.  Are. 

THE  LATE  ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL,  ESy. 

Died  at  Mclfort  House,  on  the  11th  .\ugust, 
Archibalil  Campbell,  Esq.  of  MelforL  At  the 
crowded  funeral  of  this  rc.qrectud  and  mast  esti¬ 
mable  gentleman,  there  (xvurred  «»ne  of  those 
ancient  .'Uid  hereditary  ciihtoins  by  which  the 
friendships  of  Highlaiul  families  and  the  ties  of 
kindred  were  in  use  to  be  ixmtinned  anil  I'crpetu- 
aletU  Although  followed  to  the  grave  by  two 
sons  and  two  brotlieis,  the  jilaeenf  chief  iiroumer 
was,  witlr  much  propriety  of  feeling,  ceded  to  the 
nearest  representative  then  in  Argyleshiit'  of  the 
family  of  Dunstattnage.  It  was  an  ancient  «>in- 
IKiet,  and  has  lieen  “  a  unilbmi  i»nu’tiee  in  tlie  fa¬ 
milies  of  the  Campbells  at  Melfort,  Dunstallbagi-. 
and  Duntroon,  that  when  the  head  of  cither  fa¬ 
mily  (lied,  the  chief  mourners  should  be  the  two 
other  lairds,  one  of  whom  supi>ortert  the  h<*ad  to 
the  grave,  while  the  other  walkfxl  licfurc  thecorpsc. 
The  first  progenitors  of  these  familic*  were  three 
sons  of  the  family  of  Argyle,  who  took  this  mc- 
thiKi  of  presi'rving  the  Iriendship  and  securing 
the  sujiport  of  their  posterity  to  one  anotlier.* 
Such  IS  the  origin  ascribed  to  this  interesting 
remnant  of  feudal  manners  by  Cokmel  Stewart  of 
Garth,  in  his  recent  valuable  puhlioatlon.  A  sL 
nnlar  custom  is  notkxvl  by  the  ingenhais  author 
of“  Rcginal  l  Dalton,"  as  occurring  in  the  sister 
kingdom.  It  is  aseribeti  bi  the  two  English  faml- 
lies  of  Dalton  and  Ward,  whose  founders  were 
brothers  in  arms  during  the  wars  of  John  t»f  Gaunt 
in  Spain.  “  It  was,"  ne  remarks  ••  by  such  ties 
as  these,  that,  in  many  instanees,  the  nolile  bcin  - 
voloiee  of  the  old  EnglUh  gentry  among  them- 
selves  was  sustained  and  nourishctl.  It  was  the 
influence  of  such  remembrances  that  ofUni  tem¬ 
pered  the  asnenties  of  noliti«U  contiicl,  and  soft¬ 
ened  and  renned  the  cnaracter  even  of  civil  war 
itxelf.  Thus,  for  example,  the  hea»ls  of  these 
very  races  had  happened  to  embrace  diflcrent  sidcK 
in  the  time  of  Cliarlcs  the  f  irst.  They  fought 
against  each  other  at  Edgchill  t  and  yet  when  Sir 
Marmaduke  Dalton  was  slain  bi-fore  Newark  Cas¬ 
tle,  Colonel  W’ard  asked  an*!  obtained  larmissioo 
to  accompany  the  corpse  to  Lani-ashlre,  and  stem 
rcpiibbcan  though  he  was,  rendered  the  Ubt  ho¬ 
nour  to  the  young  cavalier." 


BIRTHS,  IMAlllllAGES,  DEATHS 


BIRTHS.  14.  Mrs  Hopkirk, Northumberland-Stru'f  r  .m 

ISi’.'J.  March  11.  At  Calcutta,  ^^rs  George  Bal-  burgh,  a  daughter. 
lanl,  a  son.  —  At  Ancram-house,  the  Udy  of  Cai.u 

Anri!  7.  At  Sidney  Cove,  the  Lady  of  General  11.  N.  a  son.  ^ 

Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  K.C.U.  Governor  of  New  16.  At  Stockbridge,  the  Lady  of  Henrv  tVarUr 
South  Wales,  a  ilaughtor.  Meredith,  Esq.  Peutrebychan  Hall,  Dcrlivshir..  I 

Aug.  7.  At  Stirling,  the  Lady  of  J.  G.  Rogers,  daughter.  u'Mua.a 

Esq.  a  son.  —  At  Leith,  Mrs  Scarth,  St  Bemanl’s-Street  i 

10.  The  Hon.  Mrs  Sinclair,  wife  of  Georee  Sin-  son. 
clair.  Esq.  (late  IvI.P.  for  Caitluiess),  a  daughter.  —  At  Mousebank,  Lanarkshire,  the  Lady  of  De¬ 
ll.  At  Geneva,  the  Lady  of  Henry  Iveson,  Esq.  puty  Commissary -General  Mackenzie,  a  son. 

of  Biackbank,  near  Leetls,  a  son  and  heir.  17*  At  Roehampton,  the  Lady  of  the  Attoniev- 

17.  Mary  Ihnces,  a  i>oor  woman  residing  at  Bris-  General,  a  daughter, 
tol,  was  safely  delivered  of  three  chilcuen,  two  —  At  Great-King-Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  K. 
girls  and  a  boy.  Cathcart,  a  daughter. 

—  The  wife  of  Timothy  Daly,  a  poor  labour-  19.  At  Ditchley  Hou.se,  in  OxfonUhire,  the 

ing  man,  residing  at  Gartnalaby,  in  the  parish  of  Countess  of  Normantou,  a  son. 

Dunbollig,  ixmnty  of  Cork,  was  delivered  of  three  —  At  Viewfield,  near  Selkirk,  Mrs  llobert  Hen- 
female  children,  who  were  all  of  tliem  baptized,  clerson,  a  son. 

and  doing  well.  i?0.  At  North  Charlotte-Street,  Edinburgh,  .\Ir« 

19.  At  Florence,  the  I.ady  of  William  Davidson,  Wm.  Tennant,  a  tlaughter. 

Esq.  younger  of  Muirhou.se,  a  son.  —  At  Batli  Circus,  No.  19,  the  Laily  of  Colonel 

‘Jl.  At  Brinkburn  Abbey,  Northumberland,  the  M.  W’hite,  a  son. 
wife  of  Major  Gray,  Royal  Scots  Greys,  a  daugh-  At  Monymusk,  tlie  Laily  of  Robert  Grant, 

ter.  Esq.  of  Tilliefour,  a  son. 

‘A>.  At  Dy.sart,  Fifeshirc,  the  Lady  of  John  U.  24.  At  Linktield,  the  I.ady  of  William  .\itchison, 
Black,  Esq.  royal  navy,  a  (laughter.  Esrp  a  daughter. 

—  At  Camberwell,  Surrey,  Mrs  Dudgeon,  d  — In  Great- King-Street,  Edinburgh,  the  Laiy 

daughter.  of  Captain  Boswall,  R.  N.  a  daughter. 

2h.  At  W(?stridgc,  Isle  of  Wight,  Mrs  Jolm  _ 

\  oung,  a  son.  Anor  \ 

—  At  the  College,  Glasgow,  Mrs  Dr  Mcikle-  MAllRi.\L!!.b. 

liam,  a  son.  Aug.  17.  At  Leghorn,  Captain  Edward  niuoiii 

—  At  Linlathen,  the  Lady  of  Captain  James  Henry  Shenley,  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  to  CattariiK' 

Paterson,  a  daughter.  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  William  Inglb,  wi.  oi 

—  At  l*im,  the  Lady  of  Capt  Tait,  R.  N.  a  son.  Middleton.  ,  , 

29.  .\t  Oldtield,  the  Lady  of  Captain  D.  Hen-  19.  At  London,  Capt.  Franklin,  R.  N.,  the 

derson,  younger  of  Stemster,  a  son.  bratiKl  traveller,  to  Eleanor  Anne,  youngest  daugh- 

50.  At'Kilenside,  Mrs  Tait,  a  daughter.  ter  of  the  late  William  Purdon,  Lsep  ol  Bcriiu  >- 

At  Rennishawe,  the  Lady  of  ^ir  George  Sit-  Street.  .  , 

well,  Bart,  a  daughter.  —  At  Dunfermline,  Mr  James  Amot,  raercnani, 

51.  At  Dunfermline,  the  Lady  of  the  Rev.  G.  II.  to  Miss  Scotland.  _  .  n 

Brand,  a  son.  25.  At  Stonehousc  Chapel,  Devon, 

Sept.  1.  At  Culduthcl  House,  Mrs  Fraser,  of  Kent,  R.N.  son  of  John  Kent,  Esq. 
Culduthcl,  a  (kuightcr.  pital,  Plymouth,  to  Penelope  Percival  K(«t, 

5.  At  Milton,  ill  Nortliamptonshirc,  the  Right  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Henry  Kem, 
Hon.  I.ady  hlilton,  a  son.  commander  of  his  Majwty’s  slup  Boyer. 

—  At  Teddington,  the  Lady  of  LieuU-Coluncl  —  At  London,  Captain 

Mercer,  .5d  guards,  a  son.  to  Mary,  widow  of  Captam  E  L.  Croflon,  ri) 

—  At  Kilbryde  Castle,  Lady  Campbell,  a  son.  navy,  C.  B.  .  n  «  s,*  WwL- 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  William  Thomas  27.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Jhomas  RciUhaw.  Jook 
C  amithers,  Esij.  of  Dormont,  a  son  and  heir. .  seller,  London,  to  Elizabeth,  ela»t  daug 

4.  At  Pinkie  House,  Lady  Hoiie,  of  Craiglvall,  Mr  John  Carfrae,  bookseller,  Etbnburgh. 

a  son.  }  1  ,  ,  g  wui,  Dalkeith,  the  Rev.  Andrew  F.lh(g  F^. 

5.  The  Marchioness  of  Tweeddale  was  safely  to  Isabella,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr  jonn 

delivered  of  a  daughter  at  Yester  House.  merchant,  Dalkeith.  p 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  WiUiam  Young  29.  At  Edinburgh,  George  Broybe,  ^ 

Hemes,  Esq.  of  SiHittes,  a  daughter.  cate,  to  Rachel,  youngest  daugntcr^  ^ 

—  At  >lusselburgh,  Mrs  Langhomc,  a  daughter.  Major  David  Robertson,  assistant  liarrai 

—  -At  his  Lordship's  house  in  Grosvenor  Square,  General,  N.  B.  ^  runtThumas 

IxmilOT,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Foley,  a  son.  t^pt.  1.  At  Gr^nhead, 

«,T  Newcastle,  Mary  Blakey,  wife  of  James  David  Steuart,  of  the  Hon.  ^ elJfit 

Blakey,  a  son,  being  the  fourth  child  she  has  born  service,  Bengal  estabhshment,  lo 
within  twelve  months,  having  had  three  sons  at  a  daughter  of  George  of  Vnain. 

birth  on  tlie  SUi  J^tember  1S22.  2.  At  Beith,  the  Rev.  mei- 

7.  At  the  Rectory-house,  Burgwish,  Sussex,  the  to  Jane,  only  daughter  of  Mr  Jame*  r 
Eidy  (if  the  Rev.  WilUam  Mackenzie,  A.  M.  Rec-  chant,  Beith.  „  „  „  „b.u,.ipn  E*a.  to  nu»- 

tor  and  \  icar  of  that  (larish,  a  son  and  heir.  —  At  London,  C.  H.  C.  1  low(lw. 

9.  In  Gardner’s  Place,  Dublin,  the  Lady  of  beth,  only  daughter  of 

I-ieu^ant-Colonel  Ross.  4th  royal  Irish  dragoon  Cuppage.  Vork-Street,  Portmw  ^ 

guards,  a  son.  ^  —At  Walcot  t^hurch,  Joseim  0, 

—  At  Ednam  Cottage,  county  of  Roxburgh,  to  Caroline,  youngest  daughter  oi 

tlie  Udy  of  ('apt  Loch,  R.  N.  a  son.  Parry,  of  Batii.  younjff 

—  At  Drummond  Place,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Meg-  4.  At  W'oodhouselee,  Jas.  r 

get,  a  daughter.  ^  of  Ruleck,  Esq.toMi8sJanefnu£r 

—  At  North  Berwick,  Mrs  Dr  Fogo,  a  daughter,  est  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Aiew 

10.  At  London,  the  Marchioness  of  Chmidos,  a  Tytler,  Lord  W<x)dh()usel^  _ 

son  and  heir.  —Attheman6eofVreete^^>  ^  \iatU 

1 1 .  At  JxUnburgh,  Mrs  Scott  Moncrieff,  a  daugh-  roch  PurseU,  phyi^  “iSSSroiC'  ^ 

third  daughter  of  the  Reu  PetCT 

n  H  Great-King-Street.  Edinburgh,  Mrs  P.  —  At  Leith,  Uie  daughw 

.  Newton,  Roxburghshire,  to  JWBC*^ 

15.  At  Mount  Melville,  Pifeshire,  the  Lady  Ca-  the  late  Rev.  William  El^» 

^elvwyc,  a  daufihtek  ^  -  At  Stoke  Chuit*.  An- 

Edinburgh,  Mrs  Boyd,  pf  tain  in  the  Royal  Nav^ftfth  j^ 
Broathnciidows,  a  son.  **  ''  drewStirUng.E^|.of  DrunipelberyU>B4^ 

^'”*cent.  Elinburgh,  Mrs  C«w-  daughter  ofJames  Mangles,  liaq-  » 
funi  of  tart.slnim,  a  daughter.  near  Guildford. 


1^23.]  lle^ister,- 

si'pt.  (i.  At  Eainbiirgh,  John  Horsley,  Esq.  of 
•h  •  ii\  il  si'r\  ice  of  tlie  Flast  1  ndia  Company,  Madnis 
i..nW!>hmrnf,  to  Eliza,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
h'.'  Cicorge  Story,  of  the  8th  liglit  dragoons. 

'  _  M  (hvrge  I’laee,  Leith  Walk,  I’lulip  Hill, 
i  Cret'k-Street,  Soho,  London,  to  Helen,  eldest 
l.iUi^ht-r  of  the  late  John  Stewart.  Es<i.  of  Skel- 
laatr,  Aberdeenshire. 

—  At  London,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Hundjis,  eldest 
<onot  Lord  DuiuUs,  to  Sophia  .F.ane,  d.aughter  of 
the  late  anti  sister  to  the  present  Sir  Hetl worth 
IVilliainson,  Hart. 

8.  At  Kirkeutlbright,  the  Rev.  Dr  Hamilton,  of 
Kirkeiulbright,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Robert  Gor¬ 
don.  Kstj.  of  l.iirglanglee. 

—  At  Alloa,  Mr  John  Murdoch,  merchant,  Glas- 
■•ow,  to  Miss  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Ebenezer 
SlorriMUi,  Esq.  Millbank. 

—  The  llev.  Itieharil  Nivison  of  Middlebie,  to 
M.vs  Ravidson  of  Cushathill. 

!«.  Andrew  Fyfe,  M.  I"),  to  Margaret,  daughter 
of  John  Johnston,  Esq.  of  Southfieid. 

—  At  llreehin,  Monsieur  L’Apnollinairc  Pelle- 
rin,  to  Catharine,  youngest  ilaugiiter  of  the  late 
John  8icvwright,  E’s(j. 

11.  At  London,  Colonel  .Archibald  Maclaine, 

ITih  infantry,  C.  H.  Knight  Commander  of  Uie 
Order,  of  St  Ferdinand,  efee.  to  Elizal)cth  Bridges, 
mnds'anghter  of  the  late  General  Bridges,  of  the 
Mon.  ibiun.anj’s  service. 

It*.  At  .VlK’rdeen,  Licut-Colonel  W.  .\.  Gordon, 
late  of  the  obth  regiment,  to  Mary  .Ann,  daughter 
of  the  late  James  Gordon,  Esrp  of  Rosieburn. 

Id.  At  I’ark,  Mr  Thos.  Thomson,  A^'est  Binny, 
to  Jessie  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Christopher 
Seiteh.  F.sti.  Park,  Linlithgowshire. 

—  At  Kilbride,  in  Arran,  Robert  AA’allace,  Esq. 

youngest  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Wallace,  Esrj. 
of  .stoekhridge,  to  Miss  Catherine  Crawdbnl,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  W  illiam  Crawford,  of  Doon-  Bart, 
side,  Ksij.  Ai: 

hi.  At  Bromley  Church,  William  Saunders,  Es(i.  of  th 

Upt.tin  in  the  Regiment  of  Royal  Horse  Artil-  — 
lery.  Ut  Eliza  Louisa,  second  daughter  of  Walter  aged 
n  )\d,nf  Flaistow  Lodge,  Esq.  M.  P.— and  Cha*.  bridj 
Ik.ny  Baldwin,  of  the  Inner  Tomj)le,  Esq.  .Score-  L> 
tary  to  the  Commission  for  Claims  on  France,  to  mist 
I  ranees  Lydia,  third  <laughtcr  of  the  sahl  Walter  hi,  ; 
»>yd.  man 

~  ^  ^'iiic^ton  House,  Captain  .Scott,  of  Stone  also 
Morphy,  to  Miss  Anna  Maria  Tulloh,  younges-  tie  a( 
•  suglUer  of  the  late  Thomas  Tulloh,  Esq.  of  El-  18 
lie>ton.  ‘  in  th 

fi  n  ^lantVTc,  George  Gardner,  Esq.  Spring-  He  v 
ueltl,  to  Miss  .Agnes  Gardner,  youngest  daughter  nt  hi 
of  the  late  John  Gardner,  Esq.  Brownjiark. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Mr  William  Jackson,  jun.  mcr-  l>art< 
cnant,  to  Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  neo< 
''alter  M.u*kinlay,  Glasgow.  visit 

n  7  Rev.  George  Garioch,  mi-  ders, 

nwter  of  Meldrum,  to  Margaret,  youngest  daugh-  17 

Ut  of  James  Wilson ,  Esq.  of  Auchalter. 


21.  .At  Dennnur,  David  .Soot,  M.D.  Cupar  Fife, 
to  Jessie,  eldest  daughter  of  .Mr  .\iex.  Tixld,  l)eu- 
rnuir. 

Ivately.  .At  Northworxl  ('hureh,  Isle  of  M’ight, 
Caotaiu 'William  Agustus  Montagu,  royal  navy, 
C.B.  to  Anne,  thmldaughter  of  Sir  George  Lmls, 
Bart,  of  Croxum  Park,  Cambridgeshire,  and  M  cst 
Hill-House,  near  Cowes. 

—  At  Sutton  Colfleld,  the  Rev.  William  Ril.uul 
Bei  1  ford,  to  G nice  Campbell,  yoimgi'st  daughter 
of  the  late  Charles  SharjH.*,  Esq.  of  IkKldam. 


tcr.’—Ucaths. 

J.eJburgh,  LicuUmani  \\  UUajii  A.ikin,  ..f 
the  3d  Royal  veteran  battalidii. 
augh-  —  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  M  in.  I^mb,  upheddertr 
ite  of  in  tlie  84th  year  of  his  age. 

11.  At  Edinburgh,  James  SUxlart,  Ksq.  of  Kus 
tvight  sel  Square,  I/ondon,  F.H.S.L. 

—  The  Hon.  Lady  Hare,  of  Siow  hall,  in  .Not- 
eldest  folk. 

Fall-  1 1.  At  his  seat  in  Gloucestershire,  of  an  abss'i 
in  the  head,  David  Ricardo,  Esq.  .M.  I».  for  I’or- 
jwne,  tarlington. 

12.  At  Gayfleld  Place,  Edinburgh,  Mr  Alexanda 
Peat,  Hutchinson. 

13.  Mr  Henry  Rayner,  a  punil  in  the  Batli  t  it\ 
1  Ar-  Infirmary  and  Disireasary.— His  death  wa*  .nxii. 

sioneil  by  the  absorption  of  matter  ti!ti.ui.li  a 
v.  Mr  wound  in  his  finger,  when  as.sisUng  in  Uie  libsiv 
tion  of  a  tliseasetlbody. 

ibeth,  —  At  Gateside  of  Carrestone,  Mr  Alex.  Vo' 
,al  ar-  chell,  formerly  tenant  at  Xether  Carrestone,  la 
the  bTtli  year  of  his  age. 

lomas  —  At  fMinbureh,  Dr  John  bmith,  physieian,  ui 
theSyth  year  of  his  age. 

ingest  11.  At  Edinburgh,  Alexander  Skene,  Ksp  I  ap- 
,  prin-  tain  of  his  Majesty’s  ship  ilritonnia. 

Jy  re-  — General  Fdix  Buckley.  He  wx<  the  olvU^t 
officer  in  the  British  army.  He  eiue.ixi  tl.i  hi- 
Clark,  vice  ui  the  reign  of  Gtorge  1.,  and  oxp.ud.  ut  the 
iht  in  great  age  of  11  1  years. 

15.  .At  Ayr,  Mk  Smith  of  Drongan. 

Leith,  Id.  At  Glasgow,  Mrs  Ji^‘  Logun,  relict  of  Ala. 

Buclianan,  Esq.  late  of  Xewi>ort,  SL  Mary’s,  J»- 
r,  tan-  inaica. 

—  In  Dublin,  the  Hon.  George  Fineh,  hroilier 
late  a  to  the  Earl  of  Aylesford. 
miple,  17*  At  Portoliello,  Alex.  I.aing,  F.sq.  arelutoet 
—  By  an  accident,  while  shooting  on  iiis  own 
r  Ro-  grounds,  Samuel  Fentou,  Esq.  of  L’mierbank.  war 
Penistone.  W’hiie  in  the  act  of  sealing  a  wall, 
lenny,  with  a  gun  in  h'ls  hand  in  an  incautious  mai)iitr, 
arks.  the  piece  discharged  its  conlenL,  Ihereliy  intlid- 
nk,  in  ing  an  wound,  which  causetl  his  iminidiiite  liiatn. 

—  At  Luthrie,  in  the79Ui  year  of  her  age,  Mk 
Prin-  Euphemia  Hamilton,  of  Luthrie,  widow  ^ 
of  An-  Alex.  Baillie,  Insireetor-Geueral  of  IJamnK:-,  A  a 
Arabic  —  At  Perth,  Air  Dunean  .SiHittiswood.  man? 
lary  of  years  Casliicr  U>  the  Pertir  IIuiik.  He  was  luuu 
esteemed,  as  well  for  his  private  r  irtues  •* 
;ed  79.  gentlemanly  conduct  in  \  uhlic  life ;  .and,  «>  a  mar 
of  the  of  ies|)ect,  liLs  lenmins  were  atUndetl  to  ilii:r  ti-i- 
ing-place  in  the  Grey  Fnars,  by  alniftt  all  wen- 
im  Ca-  hirectable  gentlemen  in  Perth,  and  the  neigMsm  • 
hood.  The  .sliops  on  the  strut  throiigh  wla* 
e,  jun.  the  funeral  prcxxssion  passed  were  ad  shut. 

18.  At  Edmburgh,  'I'homas  Cainphell.M' 

Assistant  Surx  eyor -General  of  Taxes. 

?e,  the  19.  At  Etlinburgh,  Lieutenai.t  James  Doig.  ^ 

I  of  St.  of  tlic  .57th  regiment 

petiuil  —  At  Stirling,  Mrs  Hamiltoti  Dunbar,  wik  w 

Jmicr  I  ^^iStdy.' ^U^ublin,  J.  Jameson,  Esq-  one  of  the 

Sie  parish  of  Gkr.iJ™. 
Mr  VNalUiv 
for  mechanical 
conceptions 

irti.st  >Vl»« 

lutings,  was  I  ominf  ff-.'" 

M-aHa«subn.dt^to^ 
•o\ement» 

id  other  gentk3«eotrpo*tt 


MUkauLi^y,  Mill  UI  olr  vv  liuain 

Miller  of  Glcnlce,  Bart,  one  of  the  Senators  of  the  —  At 
College  of  Justiet*.  James  ^ 

C.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  AVm.  Bryce,  iun.  architect  extraor 
Charlotte  Stjuare,  Edlnburgn,  Mrs  Joanna  and  eou 
Baillie,  wife  of  John  Homer,  Esq.  •  metal  < 

—  At  Stockbridgc,  Mqjor  William  Forrester  of  now  th< 

Culinore.  Chief  oi 

7.  At  Addinston,  Berwickshire,  Jessy,  eldest  models 
daughter  of  Jolm  Simson,  Esq.  of  Blainslie.  which  1 

—  At  Glasgow-,  Mr  Alex.  Campbell,  manufac-  ed  to  ju 

turer,  aged  41  years.  —  Or 

“T  IxMidcn,  tlie  Rev.  George  Stone,  son  of  J.  the  shij 

Graham  Stone,  Jamaica.  Hutcliii 

Fiieslurc,  Mr  William  Innes,  pa-  Rev.  L< 

ruchial  schoohnaster,  in  the  Tflth  year  of  his  age.  the  Elar 

At  Greenock,  William  E'ullarton*  in  the  —  In 
79th  year  of  his  age.  ’  Rev.  D 

““  At  arren|X)int,  Oliver  S.  Kendall,  mariner,  Ireland, 

at  the  advanced  i^e  of  92  years.  A  man  who  .’  of  man 

lougnt  under  .Admiral  Rodix?y  in  his  engagement  —  At 
Grasse,  and  also  eizcttmnavigated  the  since  18 
globe  three  times.  "  after  a  ] 

1,?*  '  CapL  Duncan  Stewart,  aged  74,  —  At 

late  of  the  7yth  regiment.  ^  under  t 

At  Greenock,  David,  eldest  son  of  Mr  George  married 
ixetT,  inerehonL  ®  _ ^t 

of  Tcrreglcs,  Thos.  Herbert-  Esq.  f 

wn.  Esq.  of  Gareroga  stone. 


J.  Ruthvrn  it  Son,  Printers,  Edinhuri^ 


